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POTANIC ICAL f SOCIETY of LONDON.—The 
B pplication, of apes ane now 
eas, ia nf be indo He 


gp, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, 
13th April, 1846, 
TRCH ZEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GKEAT BRITAIN AND ~~ Ee 
‘The next MEETING of the subscribing Mem’ 
MAY, at the Rooms of the Institution of 
wPRIDAY, 388 reat ae at the Wes 


ir. 
discussion 
Seat wasbractones.t vineludiog Pottery and Porcelain 


Countrice and 
‘Members who cannot \oennantly attend are invited to ay 
by any friend, ‘articles which they may consider as likely to 


at eel Institute Apartments, 19, Haymarket. 
lite i 
akan fem T.1UDSON TURNER, 


NNUAL MEETING of the yyy will take Place 
Px under the patron of his Grace the Arch 
gident, the 


aE Commie. Secretary. 


EARL FITZ TLLIAM, commnnenaing TU bay, 
SULY ist. 


‘HE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.—The 
FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING of Members will be held 
oo Monday next, the 27th inst. at the Rooms of the 
of Literature, No. 4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-s 
the atten solicited, at 3 o’c! paid i 
esely.—By Law XILL. no member can vote who has “34 ‘paid his 
for - tine Bs year, opter of th wover, cam be paid to 
treasurer at the mect By order 
Mee April 1846. F. G. TOMLINS, Secretary 
t,t Persons desirous of obtaini information relative to the 
moiety are requested to po Bek to = ‘Rodd, the society’s agent, No. 
§, Great Great Newport-street, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITEOTS, 
16, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, London. 


ie MEDALS of the Institute will be awarded 
next year to the Authors of the best Essays on the following 


Modification of the Orders of the 


d Mod: 
the best 8, ten to be adopted with regard to the 
ments for the thoreagh D of a Town House, and of a ‘a Noble- 
Br tbe ger, and Offices in the C 


Geni, ther Tequiite fall, the descrij ae + ~ a 
ployed, precautions reven' ed of damp, 
and passage of vermin ;—to be acceanpented by k Plans 


L} Bemay to be written 9 0 Gur ond distin hand, cn 
peges, and and to be d yea Soa or Motto, with: 
name 


tached thereto, 
The Medallion will be a 
Liifice, suitable to the ¢ onsregati 

sites capable of accommodating One 


wae to be Romen or Etalion, ecu arpa ot 


mer: resenting as little obstruction ht 
eromitle. ‘The Chancel’ tobe “be properly marked in Plan an ay 
shied wi ith stained gia py uses. All the Windows 
wr 
here must be a cons uous Be but the body jhe Church 
) ERD a Dome. aw vtresiiammaane 
of ed Institute. 


ivered at the Rooms of 
December, 1846, by Twelve 
may be had on ' application 


THE can oa for d the Publica- 

on of mnt Historical and ins.—The AN- 

NUAL GENE MEETING, for th 

ater bass, will be held ae ‘the Freem ction of Oar, and 

street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, on SATURDAY, May 2, at 
RAYBROOKE, the 


o'clock. The Righ' \< 
cet a ig it Hon. The Li LORD 

WILLIAM J. THOMS, Secretary. 

Publications of the Soeiety for the Year 18i5—6. 
Autobiography of Sir John Bramston, Knight, &c. 
Mile by the Right Hon. Lord Braybrooke, President of the So- 
y. From the original in the possession of Thomas Williams 
. « Member for Essex. 

nedited Letters of the Duke of Perth. From 

in the ponaicn “ Lady Willoughby de Eresb 

Bia y erdan, Esq. FSA. MKSL ‘i 


William J. 
‘ Antiquis Legibus Liber: a Chronicle of the 
Tien ag Sheriffs of Eandon, and of divers events of those times. 
me y Thomas Stapleto: F.S.A., from the Transcript 
tama lor the late Record Commision (for the use of which the 
en Society is indebted to the Right Hon. Lord janes ale, Her 
re 8 Kee per of Records), collated with the _— 1S. in the 
The Sof the City of London. (Nearly ready. 
al Chronicle of Calais, temp. Hen. V III. Edited 
J ohn Gough Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. (Nearly ready.) 
ma 7 from Members who have not received their copies 
ser, fro 4 to presere, 3 Nichols, 25, Parliament-street, Westmin- 
rey etane the Sostety ea nm 
y be obtained, an whose care all commu- 
Lications for the e Secretary should be addressed. 


LxDon LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES'S- 


Baton itis Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. 
Which hbrery is how re-o; in the new and permanent domicile 
Present a coll been taken and fitted up for its reception, and offers at 
in Penton of 25,000 volumes, formed entirely since its first 
‘all Majl, in May, 1841. The terms of subscription con- 
Two P, same as before—naimely, Six Pounds entrance fee, and 
tation ends ann The sixth pr of the insti- 
fio commences on the Ist of May os which day the annual 
the: becomes LPazable. The Ann mal Geneeed Meeting of 
Subscribers will id on Saturdty, the 30th of May. 
ba order of the Committee. 
COCHRANE, 
Seoretary 





-- gh wt erick 





Adaptati 





ership of the ¢ the be hatch of Of 








end Librarian. 








UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 


On WEDNESDAY, 29! _— 1 THREE 0} Feloak precisely, Com- 


USTC. — Mr. H. J. Lincotn informs his 
upils and the Public that he has REMOVED from John: 
en-square, to 58, Burrox-cREscaNT. 


N 





My 
mander E. “3 ARDINER F SHBOURNE, RN. will 
a COURSE of FIVE LECTURES ‘un Naval. Construction. 
Stowage, and the Application of the Ware Fm to Ships of ae ar.’ 


a ordinary Tickets to view the Museum will not admit Brities 
e Lectures. Every Member rmey obtain Four Special Ti 
4 each Lecture by ap to the Secretary. 


NSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS — 
A GENERAL MEETING we ARTISTS 2 be held on 
next, the 27th inst., at Willis's Rooms, K pees | La 
py at 8 o'clock in the Evening. to consider wha 
shall be adopted in reference to the Bill for the LEGALIZATION 
OF ART-UNIONS, now before Parliament. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
3, Russell-place, ee 
THOMAS WYSE, Esq. M.P. will te oe. Sessional 
Meeting this Evening ipekertayi, at the Socie ety o} 


VOYAL LITERARY FUND, aa 1790, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter 1818, for the Protection and 

Relief of Authors of Ky and Learning, and their Families, 
who may be in Want or 

siren ee Most Genctone Majesty the he gue EEN. 

President—The Marquis of LANS 
on FIFTY SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of this 
Sorroret jon will take place in Zromanens Hall, on WEDNES- 
DAY, the B = of May, at Six o'clock. 
he Lord Bishop of hee in the Chair. 








John Leycester Adolphus, Fw "Archdeacon Menntag. 

Archdeacon Burney. ir. Morri 

The Marquis of Bute. The Dean of Peterborough. 

mt, sone il, Esq. Rey. Geo. M.A. 

Sir William Chatterton, Bart. ester. 
Dean of Chichester. 

The Lord Viscount Curzon. 

Archdeacon try. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely. 

Thos. Campbell Forster, Esq. 

Henry Foss, Esq. 

Richard F. rrankum, Esq. 

Richard Gilbert, E: 

The teed oagon, Bs, @ 

3 


ssell. 
Rev. Thomas Spyers, M.A. 
Rey. Dr. Stebbing. 
| Re Rev. Dr. Symons, Vice Chancel- 
lor of Oxford. 
Bev. Dr. Tatham, Vice Chancel- 
> lor of Cambridge. 
hegotend. | Rev. keray, Provost of 
iq. Q | King’s, Cambridge. 
ai ook (Leeds), | Rev. Dr. Tait (Rugby). 
Paviip it ae Esq. M.P. | Archdeacon Thorp. 
r. Kennedy iShrewsbury). George Virtue, Esq. 
William Longman, Esq. The Dean ot Westminster. 
Rey. Dr. Major. Dr. Forbes Winslow, M.D. 
Tickets, 20s. each, may be had of the Stewards, at the Bar of the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, and of the Secretary, ru the chambers of the 
Corporati Great 


jon, looms: 
AVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


street. da 
M USIC TAUGHT by a YOUNG LADY, 
anne s gpgittet. ond accustomed to tuition. Terms, 
Address (post paid) to oon Lime-street, eu 
pA ty 


COOPER, Sion Nussany, Croypor, begs 
le o say that "his Catal ams, Fochsias, V 
benas, Herbaceous and oth her Pants is realy, and ill be cunt 
by post on Also a of Flower Seeds. 


LAW as | y wi— 4.4 SOCIETY, Fiesh-cteest, next 
unstan’s Church, April's, 

NOTICE: fs hots given, that the DIVI DENDS 
the on be Sree ital Stock of } Gectety | for the yor 1 are in 
course o' T, and can be received an; uesdays 
excepted) Gham! the = of 10 and 3 o'clock. scl 
By onder of the Directo: 
GEO. IKK PATRICK, Actuary. 


READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 


s] Now , in small 8vo. 
HTS FOR 7 HE FORMATION 
OF READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
IN EVERY PART OF THE ng ‘the fa ON ANEW AND 4 ED PLAN. 

—. +X. affo; he reduced 
postage easels, will extend the yt ~ 
ons fone of the of io nrg Lh Libraries of the pane pene bead to the most 
dista: —Sent gratis and post free, to order 
~~ it Sonal nddsessed ML Messrs. Saunpuns & OrLer, Pub- 
lishers, Conduit-street. 


GUBSCRIBERS TO THE BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
CONDUIT-STREET, 

Are supplied with all the New 
Town collection of the best Boo ice of an im: 
mense collection of the best a in tet English, yoenah, Italian, 
and German e arabes ot any Work 
of ty in not revioualy added to i =< 

erms (grate sue post free, 0 }, On application to Maners. Saunpens 
& Ot.ey, ishers, Hanover-square. 


TOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS,.—Parts II. and 
IIL oe 1841, of J. RB. SMITH’S CATALOGUE of _ 
choice, useful, and curious BUOKS, at very moderate 
enarte, on application, or sent by post on rece receipt 0 of eight postage 
0 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Scho, London. 


Nortel to BOOK-BUY ERS,—Just published, 
a of CHE AF SECON D-HAND BOOKS, in fine 
diti NEW reduced prices, 





























NWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Mid- 
gh —Principal, the Rev. J. A. BMESTOR, DD, 4 Cagate 

of Hanwell. The Term divides May 6. The Sch olarships 
Prizes for the University, Military College, a Eton Prep “4 


woe ed ‘selected 
from the Stock of J, BLLCH AMBER, which may be had, 
gratis, on application, or forwarded by post on the receipt of four 


Belicham 
- Bell bers, 10, King William-street, West Strand. 





Classes, will be adjudged at 


JEPUCATION in the SOUTH of FRANCE.— 

An English married Gentleman, residing near the small 
= of Sarlat, department of the Dordogne, whose | is a native 
of Germany, is desirous of receiving into his family a FEW ENG- 
LISH. YO ING GENTLEMEN, with a view principally of in- 
structing them in the French and German Languages, continuing 
at the same time their Classical pursuits. The most zealous care 
and attention will be given to the health, morals, and comfort s 
the Pupils. For further partie ulars, and prospectuses, apply to 
Messrs. J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


(,RENCH TAUGH T SO AS TO BE 
it tt nnd MATHEMATICS APPLIED TO USE- 
FUL PURPOSES, at the same time as the theory is acqui: 
—The Bo tony of learning Languages without being able to 
speak and understand them orally, has induced Mons. DE LOLME, 
from Paris, Professor of French, Italian, and Mathematica 
(Nephew of De Lolme, Author of the Work on the English Consti- 
tution), to follow a method by which the learner is soon enabled to 
speak, write correctly, and understand easily, at first on all that is 
most necessary, and gradually on every subject. For Geometry, 
Trigonometry, and Algebra, the theory combined with practice 
and application to the most useful and usual subjects ; so that the 
pupil can see the use of what he learns, be benefitted or amused by 
it, instead of seeing only = questions aud mere triangles, the use 
of which remains unknow! 
362, Oxford-atrect, near the Pantheon. 


LIVERPOOL pao pnml —— 
IGH SCHOO 

ANTED, a MASTER, qualified to give in- 
struction to the Junior Classes in English Classics, 
Arithmetic, and Mathematics. Salary 100/. perannum. He will 
be required to enter on the duties of the office in the beginning of 
Angust. is lications and testimonia!s to be lodged on or before 
Friday, 15 ay. THOMAS HOGG, Secretary. 
Mount- or April 23, 1846. 


S HOUSEKEEPER and GOVERNESS to 
YOUNG CHILDREN.—Wanted, by a Lady many years 
accustomed to superintend the domestic arrangements of a family, 
a situation in the establishment of a Widower or an Invalid Lady, 
to take charge of the household duties, and instruct the junior 
branches of the family. Unexce tionable references can be given ; 
a comfortable home being more desired than high remuneration. 
ddress C. B. at College House, Upper Holloway. 


SINGLE LADY, not elderly, of cheerful and 
even temper, sufficiently musical, and accustomed to good 
society, wishes for 4 situation as COMPANION to a LA DY of 
impaired mind, who may require a judicious friend competent to 
control her establishment with economy, and regulate her ward- 
robe (should she live away from her relatives), as well as promote 
her comfort by mild treatment, and varied amusements suitable to 
the state of the case. 
The ‘Advertiser hh has experienced the responsibility of such en- 
ements, and resided four years as companion in a severe case of 
epilepsy, in a family of distinction. Satisfactory references will 
be given. Salary 1004 per annem and laundry expenses. 
‘Ad post free, to L, M. H., Messrs. Hebert’s Library, £8, 
Cheapside, 























REDUNDANT COPIES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just ROOK BU 
HE MODERN BOOK-BUYER’S CATA- 
LOGUE; consisting of the Surplus Copies of valuable 
odern Wo! from the Libraries of the Nobility, Gentry, 
jatereny Institutions, Book &c., and off at very re- 
duced prices. Delivered gratis, or sent post-free, on receipt of two 


y = the“ Laverton,” British and Foreign Library, Conduit- 
street, Hanover-sq 
G.C.B. 


IR HENRY POTTINGER, Barr., 

—The brilliant termination of the Chinese war has inverted 

with extraordinary interest the whose 

prudence, be and skill, that a event was so haity 

d it is with jeasure that 

Gra announce to oy British public, that i au- 

ic Portrat of this fee yd eminent and most successful of 

modern diplomatists, painted by a bath Esq, A. A.BR.A., has 

been po to them for samerite ppodlication.. The original 

portrait, which has been presen by er Majesty's 3 Government 

to His Excellency, Kering, the the High mperial Commissioner of the 

Celestial Empire, wil submitted to private exhibition, for a 

short time, and may now be viewed, daily, at the Gallery of Messrs. 
Graves & Co. No, 6, Pall Mall, London. 


| ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 

celebrated Instruments, so valuable to Military Men and 
Tourists, measure, when closed, 33 inches, and sufficient 
power toshow the Satellites of Soper, price 35s. ; or sent through 
the post, 26s, The instrument, with an additional Eye-piece, with 
which Saturn's Bien can be clearl y seen, stand, and case to contain 
the whole, 3/.; sent through the post, 34 2s. To be had of the 
maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


GHAKSPERIAN MOTTO WAFERS, &c., the 
most unique of the elegancies in modern stationery which the 
new postage arrangements have called into use. Fifty of these wafers, 
stamped with a variety of mottoes from Shakspeare, inclosed in an 
elegant little box, and sent for 6d. (for seven postage stamps), to any 
part of the United Kingdom, by return of post, free. ‘Also 50 
superb Wafers, stamped to order, with your initials in full (two or 
three letters), for the same price. H. DOLBY, Heraldic Paper 
— r, bts Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square, 5 doors from 
road wood 3. 

















7 Preparing for publication, in 2 vols. 8v 
SIR PHILIP FRANCIS’ MEMOIRS 
iN AND LETTERS. 
Now first mblicned from the Originals. 
H. Fited Ve, os oa 
Henry Colburn, * Boolichens 4 Hy “Great “Mariborcugh-street. 


‘O CIVIL ENGINEERS and CONTRAC- 
TORS.—Important New Publication, HU Nrinesony 
TABLES and RU LES for facilitating the Calculation of EART 
WORK, Land, Curves, Distances and Gradients, required in the 
Formation of RAILWAYS, Roads and Canals; also ESSAYS 
relating thereto. 
Published for the Author, by John Weale, High Holborn; and 
to be had ofall Bookeellers.’ Price 34s, in 1 yol. Syo. 
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ISTULA INFIRMARY, Charterhouse-square. 
The TENTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this 
Charity will be held at the Albion, Aldersgate-street,on MONDAY, 
April 27, 1846: 
The Right Hon. JOHN JOUNSON (Lord Mayor), President, in 
1e air. 


ai me a : 

Digby, the Right Hon. Ear -ereira, Genera 

Dect. ne Right Hon. Lord ie ame W. T. Esq. Alderman, 
Chief J ustice M.P. 

Tindal, the Right Hon. Lord/Gibbs, Michael, Esq. Alderman 

poniel Justice aed Humphery, John, Esq. Alder- 
tteson, the Hon. Sir J. man, M.P, 

Forbes. Sir Charles, Bart. Kelly, Thomas, Esq. Alderman 

Pirie, Sir John, Bart.. Alderman] Wilson, Samuel, Esq. Alderman 

Maclean, Major-General Sir H.,| Barclay, David, Esq. M.P. 

Deacon, John, Esq. 


.C. B. 
Lushington, Major-General Sir} Hoare, Henry, Bae 
*.€, Ssq. 


Loyd, Lewis, 
Masterman, John, Esq. M.P. 
man Saltmarshe, Christopher, Esq. 
Tennent, Sir James Emerson Sebright, Thomas Gage, Esq. 
Treasurer—John Masterman, Esq. M.P. V.P. 
ep, ee ies John, Esq. M.P. V.P 
Brooke, Samuel Bendry, Esq. Masterman, John,Esq. M.P. V.P. 
Carruthers, Richard, Esq. Ogden, William Bernard, Esq. 
Darling. Daniel Addison, Esq. |Olive, Jeremiah, Haq, 
Freshfield, James William. Esq. |Richardson, Henry F., Esq. 
Hastie, Archibald, Esq. M.P. Salmon, Frederick, Esq. 
Hoare, Henry, Esq. V.P. |Sprague, Daniel, Esq. 
Laboushere, John, Esq. Wilkinson, James, Esq. 
Dinner on table at half-past 5 o'clock precisely. Tickets (one 
guinea each) may be procured of any of the Stewards ; or at the Bar 
of the Albion Tavern. 


OFFEE AS IN FRANCE. — It is a fact 
beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to produce 
strength and flavour, certain proportions should be mixed, ac- 
cording to their different properties ; thus it is we have become 
lebrated for our delici Coffee at 1s, 8d., which is the astonish- 
ment and delight of all who have tasted it, being the produce of 
four countries, selected and mixed by rule peculiar to our esta- 
blishment, in proportions not known to any other house. 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of Coffee, 
we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses strength 
and flavour. If we select a very strong Coffee, it is wanting in 
flavour ; by the same rule, we find the finest and most flavourous 
Coffees are generally wanting in strength ; and as they are usually 
sold each kind separately, quite regardless of their various pro- 
perties, the consumer is not able to obtain really fine Coffee at any 
price. There is also another peculiar advantage we possess over 
other houses,—our roasting eons being constructed on de- 
cidedly scientific principles, whereby the strong aromatic flavour 
of the Coffee is preserved, which, in the ordinary process of roasting, 
is entirely destroyed ; and, as we are Coffee roasters, we are enabled 
to keep a full supply of fresh roasted Coffee continually after the 
Parisian and Continental method. . 

The rapid and still increasing demand for this Coffee has caused 

at excitement in the trade; and several unprincipled houses 
ave copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar Coffee. We, 
therefore, think it right to CAUTION the public, and to state that 


. Law, G.C.B. 
Marshall, Sir Chapman, Alder- 














our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery of our own, 


rtions are not known, nor can it be had 


and therefore the pro’ ! nor n 
that in future we shall distinguish it from 


at any other house, an: 
all others as 
SPAKROW’S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 8d. per Ib. 
Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country. 
‘We have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s. to 1s. 4d. 
Tea Establishment, 95, High Holborn, adjoining Day & Martin’s 
leading through into 22, Dean-street. 








Sales by Auction. 
IMPORTANT SALE OF PICTURES. 


° ° 
ESSRS. FOSTER & SON have received in- 
structions to SELL, at their Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 20th of May, and following day, the well- 
known and beautiful collection of PLICTU RES, selected with great 
taste, and at considerable cost, by R. Nichols, Esq., of Brompton- 
quare, consisting of choice specimens of the Venetian, Italian, 
#erman, Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, English, and French schools. 
Among them will be found three pictures by Titian, several by 
Rembrandt, an important landscape by Rubens, engraved; the 
famous Proccaccini, and a Carracci from the Durazzo collection ; 
an exquisite G. F. Penni; a Lucas Cranach—Herodias with the 
Head of St. John, of superb quality ; a very fine work, by Quintin 
Matsys, of St. Jerome ; with select specimens of Giorgione, P. 
Veronese, Correggio, Guido, Pordenoni, Gaspar and Nicholas 
Poussin ; Greuze, Claude, Canoletti, Mazzolino and Scarcelino de 
Ferrari, Zurbaran, Salvator Rosa, William and Adrian Van de 
Velde, Teniers, Ruysdael, Hobbima, Cuyp, Both, L. Backhuysen ; 
& very interesting picture lasquez ; inimitabl les 0 
A. Ostade and Gerhard Dow ; with other important works of Wat- 
teau, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Ww ilson, and Gainsborough. 
To be viewed privately on Saturday, May 16, and publicly on 
Monday and Teseteg preenting the sale, when Catalogues may be 
of Messrs. Foster & Son, 54, Pall Mall. 


BOOKS, AND BOOKS OF PRINTS. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
WEDNESDAY, 29th 


ALUABLE BOOKS, including Lodge’s Por- 
traits of Illustrious Personages, 4 vols. large paper, India 
proofs, an early subscription copy, being No. 12—Stuart and Revett’s 
Athens, 4 vols.—La Muse Frangaise, 4 vols. morocco—Le Musée 
Royale, 2 vols. morocco—Galerie de Rubens, 25 plates—Pictures 
from the Great Masters, India proofs—Engravings from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's Works, 109 plates—Montfaucon’s Antiquities, 6 vols.— 
Wright's History of Essex—Jackson on Wood Engraving—Knight’s 
Pictorial History of England, 10 vols.—Knight’s Shakspere, 12 vols. 
—Hall’s Ireland, 3 vols.—Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Ame- 
cans, 4 vols.—Finden’s Bible Illustrations, 3 vols. morocco—Wil- 
kinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 3 vols.—Lanzi on Painting, 6 vols. calf 
extra—Bewick's British Birds, 2 vols.—Chalmers’s lographical 
Dictionary, 32 vols.—Annual Register to 1806, 48 vols.—Gill’s Ex- 
position on the Old and New Testament, 9 vols.—Hawker’s Works, 
10 vols. large paper—Hawker’s Commentary, 9 vols.—Scott’s Bible, 
3 vols.—Russell’s Coromandel Fishes, 2 vols.— Jacquin Collectania 
Austreaca, 5 vols.—Horticultural Transactions, 8 yols.—Maund’s 
Botanic Garden, 172 numbers, large paper. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTiIonEgERs and 
Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES,— 
Particular attentiongiven tothe SALE of OLD and NEW BOOKS, 
Satisfactory references can be obtained at John Miller's, Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden. 


TPYRACING PAPER.—WATERLOW & SONS, 
Stationers and Account-Book Manufacturers, having devoted 
much attent to the facturing of the above article, have 
ceeded in producing a paper superior to any yet introduced, 
combining the t requisites of clearness, and a sur war- 
rani to work well with pencil, ink,and colour. Mounted draw- 
ing paper, levelling and measuring books, &c. ; also every article of 
stationery Line peso for the offices of architects, builders, surveyors, 
neers, and solicitors.—Waterlow & Sons, 49, Parliamen 
and 24, Birchin-lane. Warehouses aud Printing Offices, 66 and 67, 
ondon-wall, 


























TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 


N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 
4 Acents, and Acents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they continue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, e, &e. 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 

e world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above, 


N INERAL SPA OF BATH.— 


These celebrated hot mineral springs possess all the 
curative properties of the most esteemed mineral waters of Ger- 
many. any distinguished physicians and surgeons have tes- 
tified to their great efficacy in numerous organic and other 
diseases, which is further evidenced by the greatly-increasin, 
number of invalids who resort to them with signal benefit. Bat! 
is now reached from London, by the Great Western Railway, in 24 
hours, and from Exeter in 14 hour; and asa place of residence, 
offers singular attractions to the invalid. Printed particulars, 
containing a list of the complaints for which the Bath waters are 
oe beneficial, with every information, supplied gratis on appli- 
cation. 

Messrs. Green & Simms, Proprietors of the Pump-rooms and 
Baths, Bath. 








In 8vo. price 12s. 
GERMONS preached in LENT, 1845, and on 
LS several former Occasions, before the University of Cambridge. 
By W. H. MILL, D.D. Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Principal of Bishop's College, Calcutta; Chaplain to 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
Deightons, Cambridge. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, — 
1. An Analysis of Bishop Pearson’s Exposition of 
the Creed, 5s, : 
2. Five Sermons on Our Lord’s Temptation. 
6s. 6d. 





THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


In 8vo., price 14s. 
HE CONFESSION of OUR CHRISTIAN 
FAITH, commonly called the CREED of ST. ATHANA- 
SIUS, illustrated from the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, by parallel Passages from the Greek and Latin Writers of 
the First Five Centuries, and the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 
the Rev. JOHN RADCLIFFE, M.A. Rector of St. Anne, Lime- 
house, Vicar of Doddington and Teynham, Kent, and formerly 
Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyar], and Waterloo-place. 





CAPR, 9 
VO. price 12s. a 


: in8 
LECTURES on the COLLECTS of the BOOK 


—First Series 
Fifth Sunday after Easter). Noisy 
M.A. Formerly of Trinity College, Cambri 
St. Petrock, Devon: Author of* Lessons on oe. 
vingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W 
A Second Serie 


In 8vo. price 1s, 
THE PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT 0 
FROM BUSINESS; OCS Gatnp 
AN INAUGURAL ADDRESS Dei 
March 11, 1846, to the Members 
Brighton Atheneum, and so Me 
Rev. JAMES 8. M. ANDERSON, M. 
the Queen, and to the Queen Dow 
ee Chapel, ee er at Lincoln's | 
is} uest ¢ Profits o e § i iy 
ieacy San of the Institution.) ale will be given Wo the 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W 
and sold by all the Booksellers in Se Place, Londua:; 
Just published, &vo. cloth, price 1036, 
HE NATURE and TREATMENT of Gop 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON MD. . 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 


Now ready, 12mo. cloth 5s, 6d, 
GUIDE to the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE. 


a Grammar after Rask, with readings in P. “omg 
with Notes for the use of Learners. By E J. VERNON or 


xon. 
The student is furnished with a cheaper, easier, more com 

hensive, and not less trustworthy guide to this ton, vad 

hitherto been placed within his reach, ue than bg 


WSSAYS on the LITERATURE, POPULAR 
4 SUPERSTITIONS and HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 
MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. FSA 2 stay 
vols. post 8vo. cloth 16s. 


(CURIOSITIES of HERALDRY, with Mlustr. 
/ tions from Old English Writers. By M. A. LOWER, wih 
many engravings from designs by the author, 8vo, cloth ld, | 


{SSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES, His. 

4 TORICAL, ETYMOLOGICAL and HUMOUROUS, By 
M. A. LOWER, Second Edition, post 8vo. woodcuts, cloth 6s, 
An interestin, volume which comes home to everybody, 


J. R. Smith, 4,0ld Compton-street, Soho, London, 


RANCIS D. LEMpniet 


TERE 














THE OXFORD GRADUATE’S NEW WORK ON ART. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


A SECOND VOLUME OF ‘MODERN PAINTERS: 
THEORETIC AND IMAGINATIVE FACULTIES. 
By A GRADUATE OF OXFORD. 


*,* A New Edition of the First Volume, revised by the Author, is being printed uniformly with the Second; and the 
Third Volume, with numerous Illustrations, is in preparation. 


London: Smitu, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





COLLECTIVE EDITION—UNIFORMLY WITH 


‘THE STANDARD NOVELS.’ 


Just completed, in 10 vols. feap. 8vo. with Frontispieces and Vignettes, from Designs and Sketches by the late Thomas 
Stothard, R.A.; C. A, Stothard, F.S.A.; Henry Warren, Esq., &c., price 3/. cloth, 


MRS. BRAY’S NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


CoLLECTIVE EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED, WITH GENERAL PREFACE AND Notes, 
By MRS. BRAY. 


*,* The volumes separately, each containing a complete work, price 6s., as follows :— 


Vol, 1, Tae Wuite Hoops ( With Por- 
trait and General Preface). 

De Forx. 

THE PRoteEstTANT. 

Fitz or Firz-Forp. 


Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


Vol. 5, Tue Tapa. 

Vol. 6, WARLEIGH. 

Vol. 7, TRELAWNY. 

Vol. 8, Tr1ats oF THE Heart. 
Vol. 9, Henry Dr Pomeroy. 


Vol. 10, Courtenay or WALREDDON. 


“To give a description in detail of these works, or now to criticise very minutely their merits, would be superfluous. 
So many notices have appeared in the public journals, and in periodical publications more immediately devoted to such 
purposes, in testimony of their value, and the public have so fully corroborated them by their patronage of this favourite 
authoress, that little remains but to concur with previous praises of her remarkable talent, her acquirements, and her 
genius. She has great powers of description, can draw with equal freedom of outline, and paint with equal delicacy of 
colour, the scenes of rural life and the grandeur of baronial halls, the May games, or the tournament, the portraits of 
men and women of all classes, and many climes. She can do what is of still higher value as a literary qualification, 
namely, deduce a moral from incidents apparently presented only to please, and, at the same time that she delights with: 
out cloying, instructs without the austerity of dictation.”—Times. 


London: Loyemayn, Brown, GREEN, and LonaMANs, 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


THE TESTIMONY 


OF ST. PATRICK 


AGAINST THE FALSE PRETENSIONS OF ROME TO PRIMITIVE 


ANTIQUITY IN IRELAND. 
By H. J. MONCK MASON, LL.D. 
This work, as it embraces the entire subject, comprehends much that the author has already placed before the public; 


but it also contains very much of novel information respecting it, and discarding all secondary and dou 


btful evidence, 


Mr. Mason draws his proofs principally from the internal testimony which the works preserved by Romanists, an@) 
sented to us as the genuine writings of St. Patrick afford; and from Bede, St. Bernard, and other Roman Catholic writes 


of unquestionable authority. 


Dublin: Wa. Curry, Jun. & Co. Lonlon; Loxomanx & Co. 
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NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Early in May, small 8vo. price 6s, 


PICTURES FROM ITALY. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
London: BrapBury & Evans, 90, Fleet-street. 


Messrs. BRADBURY & EVANS beg to announce that 
A NEW ENGLISH STORY, 
By Mr. DICKENS, 


To be published in Twenty Monthly Parts, price ls. each, 
IS NOW IN PREPARATION, 





Second Edition, just published, feap. 4to. price 6d. 


A RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S REASONS FOR ADOPTING 


UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 
Stated in a LETTER to I. K. BRUNEL, Esq. 
JosEepH CUNDALL, 12, Old Bond-street. 


BATTLE OF THE GAUGES, 
NARROW vt. BROAD. 


A COLOURED MAP 
OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAYS ALREADY AUTHORIZED. 


Distinguishing the Narrow from the Broad Gauge District, 
Was given, as a SUPPLEMENT, in the Railway Chronicle of Saturday last, April 18. 
THE RAILWAY CHRONICLE may be ordered of any Newsvender, price 6d. per week stamped, to go free by post. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. 


THE BLACK-GOWN PAPERS. 


By L. MARIOTTI. 


Also, by the same Author, new edition, 2 vols, 14s. 


ITALY, PAST AND PRESENT; 


Its History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. 


Wiey & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place ; and all Booksellers and Libraries. 





In 21 vols. 4to. illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many thousands on Wood, 


THE ENCYCLOPZ/DIA BRITANNICA. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 
Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great industry and judgment, is appended to the 
Work, forming a ready Key to its multifarious contents. 


“This is the really cheap Encyclopedia, for that only is cheap which is excellent. Now that the country is being 
deluged with diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope is there for the science and literature of 
England, that publishers dare ever again venture on such another work as this.”—Atheneum. 

“An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplishment but that of being able to 
read, write, and count, might, with such a companion, beguile his long and weary voyage, and become a well-informed 
man before he reached his destination.”—Quarterly Review. 


Apam & Cuarks Buack, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers. 





NOW READY, 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF FREE 
NATIONS, 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THEIR DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS AND EXTERNAL POLICY. 


By W. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH. 
In 2 yols. 8v 0. cloth. 


LETTERS on the CONDITION of the PEOPLE of IRE- 


‘on. By THOMAS CAMPBELL FOSTER, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, “ The Times Commissioner.” 
Punted from ‘ Tux Tims,’ with copious Notes and Additions. 1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 





IN THE PRESS, 


COSTUME in ENGLAND; a HISTORY of DRESS, from 


= Earliest Period until the close of the Eighteenth Century; with a Glossary of Terms of all Articles of Use or Orna- 
nt worn about the person. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With upwards of 500 Engravings drawn on Wood by the 
Author, {In the Press. 


London: Cuarman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


RUTHERFORD'’S HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS, 
One thick yolume 8vo. bound in cloth, price 16s. 


UTTON’S 


(CHARLES) 


COURSE OF 


MATHEMATICS, composed for the use of the Royal Mili- 


tary Academy. A new 


and carefully corrected edition, entirel: 


remodelled, and adapted to the course of instruction now pursu 
in the Royal Military Academy, by W. RUTHERFORD, F.R.AS. 
of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 


Also, Hutton’s Recreations in Science of Natural 
Philosophy, by E. RIDDLE, price 16s. 


ondon : 
procured of all Booksellers. 


Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, and can be 





Price 6d, 


free by post. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 


HE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 


Of Saturday, April 1 
Advertisers, fraudulent 


Agricultural Society of England 
Agrinure in Lower Britanny, 
y 


Martin Doyle 
Ale, pale, to brew 
Belgian window gardens 
Botanical Society of London 
Brassica Chinensis 
Bread, instructions for making 
Brewing pale ale 
Cabbages, club in 


Calendar of operations for hot- 
house and conservatory, flower 
garden and shrubberies, pine- 
ries and vineries, fruit and 


kitchen gardens 
Calendar, agricultural 
Camellias, to increase 
Carnations, late flowering 
Cement, fire 
Conservatory, Regent's Park 
Corn, Indian, to cook 
Cotoneaster microphylla 
Farm servants, by Mr. J. Birss 


Farmers’ clubs—subjects for dis- 


cussion b, 
Flow ek A plants 
France, Societies in 
Gardeners, United States 
Glass frames for wall trees 
Guano 
Heating, Polmaise 
Heating fire cement 


Highland and Agricultural So- 


ciety farm servants 
Horse keep 
Insects, to destroy 


Landlord and tenant, best form 
of agreement between, with 


draft of one 


Larch, diseases of, by Mr. New 


ton, Drumcross 
Lease, form of 
Maize, to cook 
Malt-tax 
Manure, sewerage 
Mauures, adulteration of 
Martynia fragrans 
Meadow land, to manure 
Melon culture, by Mr. Croxford 


8, contains Articles on 


| Pigs, cross breeding of 

Plants for bedding out, by Mr. 
Wm. Wood, Pine Apple Place 

Ploughing, deep 

Plough v. spade, by Mr. R. Smith, 
Droitwich 

Polmaise heating, by Mr. Mur- 
ray, Polmaise 

Potato disease, Count Gasparin’s 
opinion of 

Potato disease at Cape of Good 
Hope, by Mr. R.S8. Smith, Oaks, 
near Caledon 

Potato disease, cure for, by Mr 

. Kemp 


Potato disease, remarks on, by 
Mr. Richardson, Pitfour Castle 

Potato planting, by Mr. RK. Er- 
rington, Oulton Park 

Potatoes, prices oO! 

Potatoes, Daly's Wonder 

Putty, to soften 

Regent’s Park conservatory 

Ruellia macrophylla 

Slugs, to kill 

Societies, to get up, in France 

Spade v. plou; 

Stamford Hill Gardeners’ Asso- 
ciation, by Mr. Sherwood 

Tree guard (with engraving) 

Trees, curious union of, by Mr. 
Malleson (with engraving) 

Tenants’ rights, by E. Holland, 
Esq. Dumbleton 
urnip culture 

| United States gardeners, by Mr. 
Elliott, Cincinnati 

Vegetable phenomena, by Mr. F. 
A. Malleson, Pulborough (with 
engraving) 

-| Wall trees, to cover with glass 

(with two engravings) 


y Mr. H. B. 
Morris, Kamsga 
Water cress, management of 
Wenlock Farmers’ Club—leases 
Wheat, buck, to dress 
Window gardens . 
Winchcomb Farmers’ Club, by 
Mr. Pea 


Walks, to gas tar, 








rly a 
Pine culture at Thornfield, by) Winchester Farmers’ Club—te- 

Mr. R. Errington, Oulton Park| nants’ rights 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a 
condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender—-OF FICE for Advertise- 


ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Railway Chronicle 


Of Saturday, April 18, contains Articles on 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK — GOVERNMENT CIRCULAR 

ON DISSOLUTION — RAILWAY PROJECTS 
AND—SCRIPHOLDERS’ PROTECTION OFFICE— 

GRESS OF RAILWAY BILLS — LONDON 
COMPETING LINES — MEETING OF 
GALWAY SHAREHOLDERS— OXFORD AND R 
MEETING AT BANBURY —INCREASING TRAFF 
1546— WINDING UP OF NEW PROJECTS—FIRST RE- 
PORT OF AMALGAMATION COMMITTEE —OPENING 
OF SOUTH-EASTERN TO RAMSGATE (with Map) — RE- 
LATIVE SPEED OF THE GAUGES. f 

REPORTS OF MEETINGS.—Grand Junction— Caledonian — 


Projected Lines. . 

OF FICIAL PAPERS. — Government Circular to the Promoters 
of Projected Lines—First Report from the Select Committee on 
Railways and Canals Amalgamation — Mr. Moffatt’s Deposit 
Bill as amended. ae : 

RAILWAY LITERATURE.—Bourne’s History and Description 
of the Great Western—Hunt’s Rationale of Railway Adminis- 


tration. 

RAILWAY TRAVELLING CHARTS. — South-Western (with 
numerous illustrations), continued. ; 

MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS. — Mather’s Improved In- 
dicator, or Revolving Water Gauge (with engravings). 

CORRKESPON DENCE. — Partitions of Carriages—Cost of Tra- 
yelling on Uniform Broad Gauge—Break of Gauge at Gloucester 
—Dublin and Enniskillen. , 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, —State of Bills before 
Parliament on re-assembling after Easter Kecess. 

Gossip of the Week. : 

Progress ¢ Works—Accidents. 

Law Intelligence. 

Meetings — Tenders for Loans — Contracts — Dividends — Calls — 
Deposits returned—Transfer Books closed. 

Trafhe Table. 

Share Lists. 

Foreign Ditto—Money Market. 

Paris Letter, and latest Prices. _ 

Increasing Traflic of 1846 (with Diagram), 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Coloured Map of the Districts occupied by 
the Broad and Narrow Gauges respec- 
tively. f j ' i 

Narrow Gauge Railways sanctioned in 1845, as laid down in Map. 

Broad Gauge ditto ditto. 

Passenger Railways open for Traffic, &c. 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsyender. 
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13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—-NOW READY. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
LORD BROUGHAM’S LIVES OF MEN 
LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Who flourished during the Reign of George III. 
With Oricinan Letters, 


Comprising Dr. JONNSON—ADAM SMITII (with an Analytical View of his great Work) —LAVOISIER—GIBBON— 
SIR J. BANKS—and D'ALEMBERT, Royal vo. with Portraits, 21s. bound. (Just ready). 


OF 


Il 


MARSTON ; 
Or, THE SOLDIER AND STATESMAN. 


By the Rey. G. CROLY, L.L.D. Author of ‘ Salathiel,’ &c. 
1. 


LIVES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. Vol. I. comprising WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
Printed and Illustrated uniformly with Miss Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ 10s. 6d. bound. 


3 vols. 


Iv. 


EMILIA WYNDHAM. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘TWO OLD MEN’S TALES, ‘MOUNT SOREL,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“*Emilia Wyndham is a master piece. The churacters are real, and the whole story a delightful combination of the 
natural, the passionate, and the wise."— Examiner. 


THE RIGHT HON. HENRY GRATTAN’S LIFE 
AND TIMES. 


By his Son, HENRY GRATTAN, Esq. M.P. 
The FIFTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME. 


TRAVELS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE; 


FORMING THE COMPLETION OF HER MEMOIRS. 


3 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 3ls. 6d. bound. (Just ready.) 


“* This work is intended to complete the ‘ Memoirs’ of Lady Hester Stanhope. As the ‘ Memoirs’ embraced a period of 
about fifteen years, in which were traced the causes which led to the ‘decline and fall’ of her Ladyship’s somewhat 
visionary Empire in the East, the ‘ Travels’ will take up her history from the time she quitted England ; and, by a faith- 
ful narrative of her extraordinary adventures, show the rise and growth of her Oriental greatness. A distinct line may 
at once be drawn between this and all other books of travel in the East—for it boasts of a heroine who marches at the 
head of Arab tribes through the Syrian Desert—who calls Governors of Cities to her aid while she excavates the earth in 
search of hidden treasures—who sends Generals with their troops to carry fire and sword into the fearful passes of a 
mountainous country to avenge the death of a murdered traveller—and who then goes defenceless and unprotected to sit 
down 4 sojourner in the midst of them. The work will introduce the reader to a more familiar acquaintance with the 
Syrians and Arabs, and the habits, customs, and feelings of these strange nations, than perhaps any book that has bitherto 
appeared,” 


x. 
BURKE’s HISTORY of the LANDED 
GENTRY. A GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC DIC- 
TIONARY of the whole of the LANDED GENTRY, or 
Untitled Aristocracy of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
printed uniformly with the Author’s popular ‘ Pegaace 
AND BARONETAGE.’ 
Three Parts of this important national work are now pub- 
lished, price i0s. 6d. each, and the Fourth and concluding 
Part is in the Press. 


vil 
Vor. VI. of the NELSON LETTERS 
and DISPATCHES. * 
Edited by SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 

“Sir Harris Nicolas has remarked, and very truly, that as Nel- 
Son's career approached its close, his letters increased in interest 
and importance. Most strikingly is this assertion exemplitied in 
the sixth and penultimate volume of this great national work now 
before us, embracing the period from May 1804 to July 1805.” 

Jnited Service Magazine, 


THIRD EDITION of the NEW 


TIMON: a PorericaL Romasce. In post 8yvo. elegantly 
bound, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS of ROYAL and ILLUS 


TRIOUS LADIES of GREAT BRITAIN, Illustrative of the 


“One of the most remarkable poems of the present generation. 
It augurs a resuscitation of our Bardie glories.”— Sun. 

“ This is truly a magnificent poem. It will bear comparison with 
any one of the poetic tales of Byron.”—Hood's Magazine. 

“The New Timon is a composition which displays both beauty 
and power. It belongs to the school of Crabbe.”— Literary Gazette. 

“The work of a practised as well as powerful hand. The design 
of the poem is original, and the author shows hiwself equal to a 
most impressive and spirited execution of it.”"—Examiner, 


1X. 
rronm xT + 

VISCOUNT FEILDING and CAPT. 
KENNEDY'S TRAVE in ALGERIA and TUNIS in 

1845, 2 vels. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
“Capt. Kennedy and Lord Feilding appear to have visited every 
place of note in Africa; and the gallant author gives a 
aphic sue accuunt of their adventures, includ- 
ild Arabs and Bedouins of the Desert. At 
when the recent unhappy events in Africa have 
1 attention, we feel special pleasure in recom- 
# and entertaining work as one which 
ustoms and condition of a brave but un- 
nda is much valuable information as to all 
: in the country they inhabit.”— Hood's Mag, 


Heyry Coizurn, Publisher, 


eopl 
that is remarka! 





History of England. Now first published from the Original 
MSS., with Introductory Notices, by MARY ANNE 
EVERETT WOOD. 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. bound. 


This work contains a series of letters, fraught with high 
historical and biographical interest, from most of the Queens 
of England; and there are few of the ancient nobility who 
will not find an ancestress here commemorated. 


xt. 


RUSSIA UNDER THE AUTO- 
CRAT, NICHOLAS I. By IVAN GOLOVINE, a Russian 
Subject. 2 vols, with a full-length Portrait of the Emperor, 
21s. bound. 


“The most authentic and copious exposition of Russia and her 
Government that has yet been given to the world.”—Britannia, 

“A work of an extremely interesting nature, emanating from 
the pon of a Russian, noble by birth, who has escaped beyond the 
reach of the Czar’s power. It throws 4 new light on the state of 
the empire; its aspect, political and domestic; its manners; the 
employes about the palace, court, and capital ; its police, its spies, 
; its depraved society, &c. Its details on all these subjects will be 
found peculiarly valuable.”—Sunday Times, 








13, Great Marlborough-street, 





TO MANAGERS AND MEMBERS op 
BOOK CLUBS, &c. 


The FOLLOWING WORKS, publisheg dur 
the Season, are recommended to their Notice :-— 4 


1, 
LORD CAMPBELLS LIVES of tj, 
LORD CHANCELLORS. Fiast Series. Second Baition, 
3 vols. 8vo. 42s. Thursday next 


2 
GROTE’'S HISTORY of GREECE 


2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


3. 
MILMAN’S EDITION of GIBBoys 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Second Edition. 6 vols. bvo. 3 4, 


4. 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOK to th 
GERMAN, FLEMISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS of Palyt. 
ING. Post 8vo. 12s. 


5. 


LIVONIAN TALES. By the Author 


of ‘ Letters from the Baltic.’ Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


6. 
Dr. MANTELL’S THOUGHTS « 
ANIMALCULES. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
7- 


Sir RODERICK MURCHIS0y3 
GEOLOGY of RUSSIA. 2 vols. 4to. 


8. ‘ 
LIFE of the GREAT CONDE. By 
LORD MAHON, Post 8vo. 6s. 
9. 
MELVILLE'S RESIDENCE among 
the MARQUESAS ISLANDS. Post 8vo. 6s. 
10. 


Sir JOHN BARROW’S CHRONO- 
LOGICAL ACCOUNT of ARCTIC VOYAGES, from lls 
to the Present Time. 8vo. 15s. 

ll. 


SUGGESTIONS offered to the THEO- 
LOGICAL STUDENT under present DIFFICULTIES. Fire 
Discourses preached before the University of Oxford. By 
A. C. TAIT, D.C.L. Pest 8vo. 


12, 

BROGDEN’S CATHOLIC SAFE- 
GUARDS. Vol. Il. 8vo. 14s. 
13. 


Sir PHILIP DURHAM'S NAVAL 


LIFE and SERVICES. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


14. 
REMARKABLE GERMAN 
CRIMES and TRIALS. 8vo. 12s. 
15. 
The MARLBOROUGH 
PATCHES. Vols. 1V. and V. 8vo. 20s. each. 


DES 


16. 
TWISSS LIFE of LORD CHAY- 


CELLOR ELDON. Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8v0. 21s. 


17. 
Lord MAHON’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND. Vol. IV. New Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


18. 
LYELL’S TRAVELS in NORTH 


AMERICA. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


19. 
LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY # 
ENGLAND under the ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. ? vols 
Bvo. 21s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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8 OF ” Somme, SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1846. like life of the great Italian bard are brought|sion, and terminates somewhat loosely and 
——REVIEws forward, the intended ceremony of his being| abruptly. What to us most detracts from the 
pen crowned in the Capitol included also, by poeti-| value of ‘Evelina’ is, that it is substantially a 
The Library for Reading —[ Biblioteka diya cal licence. Consequentl » Kukolnik’s ‘Tasso’ translation; not indeed from a different language, 
d der; Ticheniya. St. Petersburg. is as dissimilar from Goethe's in plan and con- | but from a different people. The subject itself 
ue Ir is generally assumed that the distance from | duct as it is similartoitin name. In the hands | being altogether foreign and non-Russian, con- 


st. Petersburg to London is the same as that of the German, Tasso loses his personality, and | sequently in that respect something at second 

. from London to St. yp ecwrens by but it is so becomes merely the personified idea of poetical hand. As far as we are ac uainted with him, 
of th J only geographically. As regards literary inter- | enthusiasm, and — devotion in love. It} Kukolnik appears to us deficient in nationality : 
db Bailie, communication, the difference is at least ten-| is a finely-painted portrait, precious as a work he wanders abroad in search of materials, 
day neat fold, nay, we might say a hundred-fold. While | of Art, but unsuccessful and unsatisfactory as a | instead of having recourse to the fresher ones 
the rodtuctions of English literature post, if not likeness of the personage whose name it bears : which he might find at home. Hence, though 

EECE, with railroad, with steam-packet celerity to St. | besides which, it is no more than a “head;”| not expressly copies, his pictures have the air 
Petersburg, of that of Russia neither any | whereas the pencil of the Russian attempts a|of being pasticct and imitations of an exotic 

roductions nor any report find their way hither. | “‘ whole-length” figure of the man. Just before school. Those who look to Russian literature 
i Russian literature the merest glimmering, a | the appearance of Kukolnik’s piece, Tasso had | for native plants of the soil, have some reason» 

BONS few faint rays, have as yet reached this country; | been dramatized by Rossini; but the Russian | to feel disappointed when they find artificial 

a the reason for which, it will probably be said, is, | bears no more resemblance to the Italian's Tasso | flowers substituted for them. Even Russian . 

thatit is so dull and lustreless as to have scarcely | than it does to Goethe’s. At all events, Kukolnik | readers themselves must, we think, desiderate 

any rays at all. Still, if it can boast of no lu- | did not tread in the footsteps of others; and | more literary produce of genuine home growth, 
minaries of great magnitude, of no radiant con- that is of itself no small merit, and no slight as they must be nearly surfeited with translations 
sellations of genius, Russia prides itself upon | service to a literature where the established | from foreign works of fiction. Balzac, Dumas, 

ssing, or, rather having possessed, one | imitation of foreign models has so greatly stifled | G. Sand, Eugéne Sue, and a host of et-ceteri, 

A “ bright particular star” —a fixed one it would | the germs of originality. This, and the intrinsic | are seized upon and dressed up in Russian as soon 

uther seem to be,—namely, Krinov, its poet par ex-| beauties of his ‘Tasso,’ caused Kukolnik to be | as anything of theirs tolerably piquant makes its 
cellence, the poet of the Russian people ;—one | hailed at once, almost by general acclamation, | appearance. A translation ofthe whole of Sue’s 
marked by intense nationality, and, rage as the future great poet of his country; for what | ‘Juif Errant’—the ‘Eternal Jew’ as the Ger- 

TS o enthusiastically admired by all ranks; equally | might not be expected from one so young, whose | mans call him—has been published in a series 
relished in the peasant’s hut and the Imperial | firet effort had displayed so much mastery and | of thick supplements to the ‘ Biblioteka,’ to be 

ace,—one who, in his lifetime, was often an | vigour? Taken by surprise, both the public, and | bound up separately as a distinct work from the 
oa if not a very.courtly guest at the | those whorepresent the public, thought they could | journal itself. 

[SON'S HH Imperial table,—one whose eacel een attend- | not besufficiently enthusiastic in their commenda- This influx of imported productions has 
ed by tens of thousands [See Athen. No. 895], | tions; yet such vor populiis notalways the verdict | operated more detrimentally than beneficially, . 
and to whom a public monument is about to be | of Apollo; and more temperate criticism, while | inasmuch as, instead of fertilizing the soil, it has 

erected. From this it will be taken for granted | it has freely admitted that the ‘Tasso’ exhibits | taken possession of and choked up the ground,, 

» By that, however much he may have been over-| superior talent and decided proofs of a poetic | stifling the native vegetation. The taste of the 
rated by his countrymen, 4 was certainly a| imagination, has also pronounced it to be| Russians seems to be more vitiated than im- 
“somebody,” at least in his own parish,—in | rather a work of great promise, than great as| proved of late by their literary intercourse with 

among - little a of - Rog which the great | an sg seam Age its — one ag ‘ — — rv ag — 

erine used to call her ‘‘ petit ménage’’ ;— | was less ambitious of worthily answering to the | allegiance to the old French classical school, 
wherefore, some account of the individual him- | high expectations which he had raised, than | they have now run into the other extreme, and 
self may be not unacceptable, especially as it | eager to avail himself of the full tide of popular | have taken up with some of the worst models 

XONO- Fis immediately derived from the original source, | favour. He immediately began to put forth in | for a young literature—models stamped by the 

from \a8 and bears on it the stamp of authenticity. Yet, | rapid succession a variety of compositions cast | outré and exaggerated, the fantastic and un- 
before we enter upon those particulars, it may | in the dramatic mould, in some of which it is| natural, and by those odious galvanic distortions 
not be amiss to give some account also of the | not so much an historical as a biographical cha- | of character and passion, which are resorted to 

THEO- § Pblication to which we are indebted for them, | racter that is the protagonista of the piece. Such | when all that is truthful and natural has been 

TES, Fire JB ad whose outlandish title we have stuck up as a —— — en — * cor pan Sed has —_ to — as a 

ford. By J asign-post to this article. which the celebrated author—or rather the | insipid, and commonplace. Whatever may be the- 

The Bibliotcka, &c.’ or Library for Reading, | author of the celebrated tragedy ‘Julius von | case elsewhere, in Russia, the writers of fiction. 
is one of the best Russian periodicals, the one | Tarent,’ is the hero; and in which Schréder, | have only to be natural in order to be original; 

SAFE. containing the greatest quantity of readable | Iffland, Schiller, and other celebrities of the — need only pourtray directly from real life 
matter, whether for amusement or instruction. It | time make their appearance. After a like | with accuracy of pencil and fidelity of colouring, 
comes out in monthly numbers, orrather volumes, | fashion of poetical biography, Kukolnik zovel-| and their pictures will possess the interest not 
varying from about five to six hundred rather | ized the life of ‘ Leonore’ Biirger in two of the | only of truth but of freshness. Such might be 

AVAL f “sely-printed octavo pages, and consequently | late numbers of the ‘ Biblioteka.’ ‘This arbitrary | thought the easier as well as the better course—~ 

mpplying its subscribers with a very fair month’s | mixture of fiction and fact, wherein the former | not that it is altogether so easy as it appears, 

reading. The two first and most bulky divi- | not only greatly preponderates over the other, | and certainly a good deal of difficulty is got rid 
, [E “ons are devoted to light literature and fiction; | but even amounts to untruth, prevails to a| of by merely copying from works which make a 

MAN §& one of them to original Russian compositions, | certain extentin ‘ Evelina de Vallerolle.’ There, | merit of false drawing and other absurdities. 
the other to translations from popular French | not only Richelieu, Father Joseph, and Maza-| This last consideration, perhaps, it is that has 
and English novelists, among whom we meet | rin are pressed into the service of the story, and | ledso many Russian writers astray, and into the 

DES with several familiar acquaintance, Boz’s ‘Pick- | figure through entire scenes, but Poussin also | imitation at second-hand of what is bad at the 
vick,’ Warren’s ‘Ten ‘Thousand a-Year,’ Mrs. | and other artists of the time are brought in— | first. 

Trollope’s ‘ Widow Barnaby,’ Hook, and others, | in a sort of underplot—not merely to “ come like To expect a Russian Fielding would be too 
andsometimes a drama from Shakspeare, or from | shadows, so depart,”’ but to occupy the stage | much—probability is far more in favour of there 

THAN- Ochlenschliger, given not act by act, but entire. | repeatedly and for a considerable time together. | being a Russian Scott; but we could be con- 

Bv0, 2% And we also get, if not always an entire novel, a} Thus the ‘ Evelina’ answers, in some degree, to| tent with an Edgeworth or a Bremer in that 
Volume ata time. In one or two instances, in-| the character of a Kunst-Roman—more so, | language—with a writer whose manners-paint- 

ae deed, a long narrative of the kind has been | perhaps, than some productions which formally | ing pen could delineate native character and 

ENG- Protracted through several numbers, as was the | arrogate to themselves such title; for besides society with vivacity and truth. That it is 
case with Kukolnik’s ‘ Evelina de Vallerolle,’-— | what occurs of such matter elsewhere, five con- | deemed dangerous to speak the truth, and 
concerning which last-mentioned production and secutive chapters, or an entire book, of the | pourtray society and social institutions in their 

ORTH its author a few words may not be. without in- ‘Evelina,’ is devoted to art, history, and criticism, | real colours, cannot for a moment be supposed 
terest for c ik ‘ arina.’ ones a oi ai 
t our readers. Nestor Kukolnik, who | under the title of ‘Roma Barbarina,’ against | by those who are acquainted with the hardy 
18 one of the mios¢ fertile, and ranks also, we | which readers are very frankly forewarned in a | disclosures, be they veracious or not, which are 
— as one of the most popular writers of | note, which assures them they may skip them | made in regard to things as they are in Russia, 

RY of e day among his countrymen, commenced his | without losing any part of the story. To our-|In that respect, there seems to be freedom 

_ gvos Career in 1833 with his ‘Torquato Tasso,’ a dra- | selves, they proved the most welcome portion | enough—quite as much latitude allowed as is at 


to the 
f PAINT. 











matic fantasia, as he styles it, in which all the | of the work, for although the story itself is not | all desirable. We would rather hope that the sober- 
Principal incidents and situations in the romance- | without interest, it falls off towards the conclu- | ness of truth has, inmany instances, been greatly 
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exceeded for the mere sake of effect. We would 
fain believe that in the novel (in the ‘ Biblio- 
teka’), by Bulgarin and Polevoi, entitled ‘Good 
Fortune better than Birth,’ the portrait of alow 
sordid miscreant, who accumulates enormous 
wealth by the most nefarious means, is greatly 
overcharged, and is to be looked upon merely asa 
detestable exception and horrible phenomenon. 
There is no lack of freedom in another production 
in the ‘ Biblioteka,’ viz., Kovalevsky’s ‘ St. Pe- 
tersburg by Day and Night,’ which does notspare 
the aristocratic class, and which, so far as it 
has proceeded,—for it is not yet completed,— 
strikes us as being more graphic than usual. 
That the interest hitherto excited will be main- 
tained is to us very doubtful, nothing being more 
common in that class of Russian productions 
than to break down towards the conclusion, 
when the story is, besides, generally huddled 
up more or less confusedly, it being much 
easier to entangle than skilfully to manage and 
dexterously unravel the imbroglio so raised. 
Some of the other rubrics or sections of the 
‘Biblioteka’ contrast so very strongly with the 
two which have given rise to the preceding re- 
marks, as to be anything but attractive for the 
lovers of light reading, whose taste is so unspar- 
ingly provided for—at least, as to quantity—in 
the professedly literary department. There are, 
indeed, two other sections, whose contents are 
of a literary nature, and distinguished by the 
heading ‘ Criticiam’ and ‘Literary Annals,’ 
though the only difference between them is, that 
while the former consists of a longer and more 
elaborate review of some single work of im- 
portance, the other — shorter notices of the 
publications of the day. The other two prin- 
cipal divisions are respectively denominated 
kien and Art,’ and ‘The Useful Arts and 


Rural Economy :’ but the first of them does not 
answer to its title with much exactitude, because 
at the same time that it very rarely contains 
anything bearing upon Art, it embraces a good 
deal that does not properly belong to Science, 
at least, not as so classed by ourselves,—history, 


for instance, and biography. We do not object 
to this in itself; on the contrary, articles of the 
last-mentioned kind would be the most welcome 
and valuable ones in the ‘ Biblioteka,’ were they 
always Russian in subject and concerning lite- 
rary characters and artists. A memoir of the 
latter kind is a rara avis, that of Krilov being 
the only one we have met with since our acquaint- 
ance with the Biblioteka commenced.* Speak- 
ing for ourselves, we must own there are others 
relative to whom similar information would be, 
at least, equally welcome; and, indeed, most 
persons are likely to be of opinion that Krilov’s 
countrymen might reserve their enthusiasm for 
genius in some more imposing shape than that 
of a writer of fables — a humble and homely 
species of composition at the best, and now 
most by-gone. Still, however lowly the rank 
assigned to it by criticism, the fable may be 
more directly serviceable and more influential 
than the loftiest strains of poetry. After all, it 
is not your epic bards that act upon the minds 
of a nation, and become the household counsel- 
lors and companions of an entire people. “Let 
who will sabe the laws of a nation,” was the 
remark of Fletcher of Saltoun, “so that I be at 
liberty to make its ballads’ ; and if ballads are 
more effective than laws, fables are certainly 
more effective than epic, and more didactic than 
so-called didactic poems,—because affording les- 
sons of morality or prudence for everyday appli- 
cation—the plain daily bread of reflection and 
eo 
van Andreevitch Krilov, born at Moscow, 
* Since writing this we tind that Bulgarin has begun pub- 
lishing his ‘ Vospominaniya,’ or ‘Reminiscences,’ which 


promises to be an interesting work, replete with incidentand 
anecdote, 








February 2, 0.8. 1768, was the son of a general 
officer, next in command to the Governor of 
Orenburg when that place was besieged by the 
rebel Pugatchev, who, exasperated at the reso- 
lute defence made, threatened to show no mercy 
towards the elder Krilov and his family. The 
insurgents were, however, compelled to abandon 
their enterprise; and in reward for his services, 
the father of the future poet was appointed to 
an honourable post in the government of Tver, 
but afterwards lost his life in battle in 1780. 
Two years later, Krilov was taken by his mother 
to St. Petersburg to complete his education, nor 
was it long before he gave decided proof of 
strong literary propensity, for in the following 
year he wrote an opera, which, whatever may 
ave been its merits or demerits, obtained from 
Breitkopf the printer the sum of sixty rubles, the 
amount of which he preferred taking out in stan- 
dard works of French literature. ‘Thus encou- 
raged, he attempted tragedy, taking Cleopatra 
for his subject, and when he had completed his 
piece, put it into the hands of Dmitrevsky, the 
Roscius of the day, with whom he had become 
acquainted. After considerable delay, the actor 
read the piece, and recommended his young 
friend to study dramatic composition. If he 
did so, the instruction he gained was of little 
value, for his next attempt was not a whit more 
satisfactory. He began, therefore, to suspect 
that he had mistaken his talent,—turned again 
to opera, and tried comedy also, in both of 
which he produced several pieces,—from 1793 
to 1807,—which were favourably received by 
the public; and of one of the latest of them, 
the ‘ Modnaya Lavkd,’ or ‘The Milliner’s Shop,’ 
an English translation was printed in a short- 
lived publication entitled ‘The Magazine of 
Foreign Literature.’ In the meanwhile, he had 
entered into other speculations of a literary 
nature. In 1789, the year after the death of 
his mother, he established a printing-office, and 
began to publish a series of papers, brought 
out periodically after the manner of our own 
Essayists; one of which, undertaken by him in 
1792, in conjunction with Klushin, the author 
of some comedies, was entitled ‘ Zritel,’ or ‘The 
Spectator.’ It was with Klushin also that, in 
the following year, he commenced the St. Peters- 
burg Mercury. But he was shortly afterwards 
diverted from literary occupations by going to 
Riga, in the capacity of secretary to the go- 
vernor, Prince Galitzin; and there he is said 
to have courted fortune at the card-table,—at 
first with considerable success, but was after- 
wards routed, and retreated, prudently at all 
events, let us hope honourably also. Rescued 
from a gambler’s fate, Krilov returned to St. 
Petersburg in 1807, and in the following year 
was appointed—everybody seems to get places 
and appointments in Russia—to a situation in 
the Mint, and was also made a Titular Coun- 
cillor. He now renewed his literary habits, 
became acquainted with Prince Shakovsky, the 
distinguished, if not exactly well-distinguished, 
dramatist, and Olenin, the Director of the 
Academy of Fine Arts (who died in 1843, 
aged eighty), and began, all at once, to 
achieve a reputation by those trifles, as we 
here should call them—his Fables. National 
tastes differ; to that of the Germans, trans- 
cendental philosophy and sauer-kraut are par- 
ticularly relishing; to that of the Russians 
their fables and their tshtshi, on both which 
they pride themselves not a little. Those of 
Krilov—that is, the Fables—took, and pro- 
cured for him a very snug and comfortable 
berth during the remainder of his life in the 
Public Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, on 
that institution being first opened in the spring 
of 1812. From that time Krilov was in clover, 
and indulged in a degree of indolence partak- 





° ce : —<——===. 
ing of cynicism, being slovenly to excess both 
in his dress and his habits. The apartment; 
which he occupied in the upper story of the 
Imperial Library were in anything but an inyi 
ing condition; for he was exceedingly fond of 
pigeons, which he used to suffer to fly in ani 
out as they pleased, and which left more strit. 
ing than agreeable reminiscences of their visi 
upon furniture, papers, and books. As to fy. 
niture, however, the damage was not great, 
since it was not of a kind to be spoiled; and a 
to books, Krilov was more of a bibliophile thay 
a bibliomaniac, since such books as he wanted at 
hand to refer to he used to keep under his sofa, 
—and the horizontal attitude seems to have been 
his customary and favourite one for study—pull- 
ing them out or tossing them back. In contrast 
with such bodily indolence, all the more strikj 
is the industry of mind which induced him tose 
about studying Greek, when at nearly the age 
of sixty; and he is said to have been cop. 
passionated, that is piqued, into this by his 
friend, Gneeditch, the Russian translator of the 
‘Tliad,’ who lamented his incapability to enjoy 
Homer in the original. Not relishing pity 
which was, perhaps, too freely and too fre. 
quently bestowed, Krilov determined to become 
acquainted with Homer, without being unde 
obligation to his friend’s version of him; and, 
having made himself sufficiently master of the 
language, one day surprised the latter—hoy 
far agreeably may be questioned—by quoting 
a passage in the original Greek. 

Krilov was as little studious of the graces as 
Johnson, and, like the Doctor, he was not only 
large and unwieldy in person, but exceedingly 
fond of good eating, and that in abundance, 
What sort of figure the Doctor would have cut 
at a royal table we cannot say, as he never 
figured there; whereas Krilov did so more tha 
once at that of the Imperial Family, where he 
would indulge with so little reserve that those 
sitting next him would give him a hint ast 
the uncourtly degree of his appetite. On on 
occasion, when the custom of eating — Was 
discussed in his presence, some saying that they 
had given it up, others that they had intended to 
do so, Krilov observed that he should follow the 
example of the latter, “ For I have come to the 
resolution,”’ said he, ‘ of eating no more sup- 
pers—when I can eat no more dinners; butt 
will be then, and not before.” It was not only 
at the imperial table that Krilov sometimes 
played his part; for at one of the grand mas 
querades at the palace he appeared in the che 
racter of Thalia, and addressed their majesties 
in some verses composed by himself for the 
occasion. He was dressed in costume artist 
cally by the celebrated actor Karatagin; but 
what dressing-up could possibly render a ma 
of Johnsonian mould a tolerably decent repre 
sentative of the Comic Muse?—though, without 
doubt, he was a highly comical figure, and must 
have excited more laughter than even 
herself would have done. 

The idea of a Krilov Jubilee, first started by 
Kukolnik (the same we have noticed at some 
length), was taken up with enthusiasm; and 
February 7, 1838, his seventy-first birthday, 
and the fiftieth anniversary of his first appeal 
ance in literature, the veteran was solemnly 
laureated, not by a mere wreath, but more sub 
stantially, by a magnificent banquet, at which 
all the élite of rank and talent at St. Petersburg 
assisted. Between that public honour and al 
other, nearly seven years elapsed; but he pr 
duced nothing further. His health becam 
greatly impaired, and he had several pale 
attacks; notwithstanding which he could no 
be persuaded to adopt a more moderate na 
men. His death—the immediate cause of whi¢ 
is said to have been indigestion—took place 
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1844, and four days afterwards 

interred with the utmost pomp of fune- 
oe Neremonis. It is now intended to bestow 
on him another posthumous honour—that of 


November jf, 


g public monument: a subscription for which 


«ing on. Of Krilov’s Fables some idea 
a be formed, at least in regard to their sub- 
‘ects and general mode of treatment, from trans- 
‘ons of a few of the most original ones, in a 
r entitled ‘ Russian Fabulists,’ Fraser's 
as ine, No. CX. In regard to the man 
himself, it will doubtless be thought that he was 
noliterary prodigy, but rather an instance of 
marvellous success and extraordinary fame won 
by talent of a very moderate kind. Yet, even 
gssuch, he stands out conspicuously in literary 
biography, to which what we have said of him 
may be, so far, an acceptable contribution. 





The Zoology of the English Poets, corrected by 
the Writings of Modern Naturalists. By 
Robert Hasell Newell, B.D. Longman & Co. 

Taar poets are not zoologists is oftener their 

nisfortune than their fault. There are some 

things that we are obliged to take on the credit 
of what we deem the testimony of competent 
witnesses. Thus poets, in all ages, have made 
use of the knowledge of the zoology of their 
time, gained from the ordinary sources of such 
information, for the purpose of illustrating their 


abjects. That poetry ought not to be the me- | 
dium of conveying false impressions, we freely | 


admit; but that the expression of an erroneous 
popular belief, or the incorrect statement of a 
fact in accordance with the knowledge of the 
day, is a disfigurement to poetry, we should be 
disposed to deny. Poetry speaks the feelings 
of the period at which it is written, and gives 
warepresentation, as accurately as history, of 
the error as well as the truth of the time in 
which it was written. We could not, therefore, 
submit to have some of the finest passages of 
our English poets changed, because they were 
not in accordance with the science of our age. 
Atthe same time, the little volume before us, 
which has for its object the pointing out some 
of the more prominent passages in which our 
English poets have erred, with respect to the 
structure and habits of animals, is not without 
interest. Here is a notice of the ant:— 


“The natural history of Ants has been involved 
much error. The accounts of the ancients are 
nore fabulous than true; and those even of some 
modern naturalists are not entirely to be depended 
upon, Ants were long, and generally, supposed to 
subsist on corn, and celebrated for their industry in 
collecting it—an error occasioned by the resemblance 
of their pup, on a cursory view, to grains of wheat, 
ant by their care in removing them to greater or 
maller elevations, according to the state of the 
atmosphere, They were also anciently believed to 
bite the germ of the corn which they collected, in 
mder to stop its vegetation, and to store it up for 
Water provision. Our poets, drawing their informa- 
tion from these fabulous sources, or sheltering them- 
relres under classical authority, have followed each 
her in the self'same track of error, and by the 
ntroduetion of these faults have disfigured many of 
their beautiful descriptions and illustrations of indus- 
ty, sagacity, and foresight. 

First crept 
The parsimonious emmet, provident 
Of future, in small room large heart inclos'd ; 
Pattern of just equality perhaps 
Hereafter, join’d in her popular tribes 
Of commonalty. 
Mittox. Par. Lost, b. vii. 1. 484. 

Tell me, why the ané 
In summer's plenty thinks of winter's want ? 
By constant journey careful to prepare 
Her stores, and bringing home the corny ear, 
By what instruction does she bite the grain? 

» hid in earth, and taking root again, 

Ttmight elude the foresight of her care. 

Prion. Poems: Solomen. 








They don’t wear their time out in sleeping or play ; 
But gather up corn in a sunshiny day, 

And for winter they lay up their stores : 
They manage their work in such regular forms, 


One would think they /vresaw all the frosts and the storms, | 


And so brought their food within doors. 

Watts. Hymns: The Emmet. 

Solomon’s “ants” do not appear to have be- 
longed to the samme family as our own, and is 
an instance, not of want of knowledge in the 
author but his translators. The fact is, ants are 
carnivorous, and have no need of winter store, 
as during the greater part of the winter they 
are in a torpid state. 

Birds, reptiles, and mammalia are succes- 
sively spoken of by the author, and poetical 
errors with regard to them are held up to the 
light of modern science. As a note-book for 
correcting false impressions and the imparting 
sound ones, this volume will be found useful 
in the education of young people. 





Lectures on The Pilgrim's Progress, and on the 
Life and Times of John Bunyan. By the Rev. 
J. Cheever, of New York. Collins. 


Soutuey’s well known article on Bunyan, in 
the Quarterly Review, suggested the course of 
lectures now before us. Dr. Cheever indirectly 
informs us that he was dissatisfied with the 
cold, apathetic survey taken by the late Lau- 


reate of a book which, next to the Bible, has | 
had most influence on the religious mind of | 


New England, and which in Old England has 
had equal popularity, though not so much 
authority. He thinks that Southey’s hearty 
dislike of Puritanism influenced his apprecia- 
tion of genius, and that he undervalued the 
instructions which came from an unordained 
teacher. If the Laureate had political preju- 
dices on the one side, Dr. Cheever is not free 
from theological bias ‘on the other. We can 
neither receive ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ as an 
allegorical romance, nor as a new Apocalypse: 
to us it is a revelation of life in the inner man, 
but in a man stamped with intense individuality, 
and as such as definitely fixed to a certain age 
and nation as the dates of his birth and burial. 
It isa work thoroughly English, and thoroughly 
belonging to the period between the Restoration 
and the Revolution. It not only appears a 
reality, but it is a reality; it is a record of the 
author’s own experience: and it is an allegory, 
simply because the inward life can only be 
pourtrayed by means of external images. All 
language descriptive of mental operations is 
metaphorical, and taken from material objects 
by analogies often forced and fanciful. A critic, 
for instance, is literally a “sifter of wheat,”’ and 
a poet simply a manufacturer. Bunyan gave his 
metaphors form and life: it was not merely the 
fashion but the necessity of his time ; the great 
religious movement of his time suggested new 
thoughts and new feelings, for which language 
had provided no forms of expression: the mind 
translated itself into images, because words had 
failed. Take a work with which Bunyan was 
familiar, Quarles’s ‘Emblems.’ It may be that 
to many it will appear as harsh, quaint, and full 
of forced conceits as it did to Pope and to John- 
son; but there is an immense depth beneath this 
exterior. It is harsh, because the thoughts were 
too mighty for the tongue; it is quaint, because 
the feelings could not accommodate themselves 
to any technical rules of expression; and the 
imagery seems forced, because it had to repre- 
sent ideas not easily accommodated with simili- 
tudes. Quarles would have made “ Quinctilian 
stare and gasp;’’ but he wrote to be felt, not to 
be criticized,—to instruct, not to please,—to 
wake thought, not to gratify the imagination. 
He holds no place among what are called classic 
writers, but he is dear to all who love earnest- 
ness and originality. We have been led to this 











| digression by the belief, that Quarles’s ‘ Emblems’ 

and Bunyan’s Pilgrim mutually illustrate each 
| other; and that both help us to comprehend the 
spirit of the sturdy English Puritans and the 
pilgrim fathers of America. 

Bunyan was probably of gipsy descent; 
and, up to the time of marriage, in his nine- 
teenth year, seems to have lived the irregular 
habits of that vagrant race. His wife brought 
him to adopt better courses; he felt the want 
of principle to guide his practice, and he sought 
for a pure religion because he had begun to 
appreciate the value of a pure morality. Southey 
seems to think that Bunyan had exaggerated 
the delinquencies of his youth, when he sketched 
his autobiography ; but the transition from des- 
perate wickedness to earnest piety is not rare 
in history; the same intensity of character is 
marked in the two extremes: we may quote, as 
an instance, the life of John Newton. When 
about twenty-five years of age, Bunyan joined 
| the Baptists, influenced by the preaching of 
| “holy Mr. Gifford,” the original of the beauti- 
| ful character of Evangelist, in ‘The Pilgrim’s 
| Progress.’ Southey describes Bunyan’s stage 
| of transition as a state of burning and feverish» 
enthusiasm. There was nothing feverish about 

it; his enthusiasm was the earnestness of strong 
feeling and earnest conviction; it united a loath- 
ing of a disgraceful past to an ardent longing 
for an honourable future; the disgrace and the 
honour being measured by no standard of worldly 
opinion, but by the moral estimate of his own 
conscience. The account he has given of his 
mental struggles and severe temptations is ver 
similar to Luther's history of his conflicts with 
Satan. But Bunyan’s trials were aggravated 
by a circumstance which Southey has not no- 
ticed; he had read the account of the despairing 
death of the apostate, Francis Spira, a terrific 
work, which the most indifferent cannot read 
without a shudder, but which in his state must 
have caused intense agony. Peace was finally 
the reward of his sincerity. But power had 
been revealed within his breast during the men- 
tal struggle ; it manifested itself in all his con- 
versation; it was discovered by others, not by 
himself; men called him to be their minister 
when he scarce thought himself worthy to be a 
disciple. 

Dr. Southey and Dr. Cheever are at issue on 
this event: the Laureate sneers at the tinker 
turned preacher ; the divine quotes the example 
of the Apostles. To us, it appears that Bunyan 
had gone througha course of mental discipline su- 
perior to all thetraining of the schools. We are 
not called upon to discuss the doctrine of the Apos- 
tolical succession with either doctor; eloquence 
flowing spontaneously from the developement of 
genius is a phenomenon beyond the range of 
controversy. He had been five years a preacher, 
when he was arrested and thrown into prison. 
A prayer introduced into the Liturgy in the 
reign of Charles II. calls him “ our most religi- 
ous and gracious king:’’ his religion consisted 
in his persecuting those who dissented from a 
church to which he did not himself belong, and 
his grace in punishing men of whose innocence 
he was thoroughly persuaded. 

It was during his imprisonment that Bunyan 
wrote his ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress;’ to all its other 
merits it adds that of a lively picture of Eng- 
lish manners in the middle and lower ranks 
during the seventeenth century. We know that 
many of the characters are actual portraits; for 















































instance, the magistrates that examined Faithful 
at Vanity Fair are the very same who examined 
Bunyan before his committal, and are as amus- 
ing specimens of the country justice as are to 
be found in the pages of Fielding or Smollett. 


Like Shakspeare, he produced his creation by 
spontaneous exertion, and without the conscious- 
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ness of doing anything remarkable. He tells 
us in his own rough rhymes, which, however, 
have more charms for us than many specimens 
of polished versification,— 
Yet I did not think 

To show to all thé world my pen and ink 

In such a mode: I only thought to make 

I knew not what: nor did I undertake 

Thereby to please my neighbour; no, not I, 

I did it mine own self to gratify. 

He was even doubtful whether it was worthy 

of publication, as he quaintly tells :— 
Well, when I thus had put my ends together, 
I show’d them others that I might see whether 
They would condemn them or them justify. 
And some said let him live, some let him die; 
Some said, John, print it; others said not so; 
Some said it might do good, others said no. 
Now I was in a strait, and did not see 
‘Which was the best thing to be done by me: 
At last I thought, since yon are thus divided, 
i print it will, and so the case decided. 

But Bunyan’s verse is not always thus un- 
couth; he wrote in prison a book of poems, 
entitled ‘ Divine Emblems,’ which have in them 
a simple melody and artless music irresistibly 
pleasing. We quote one stanza from the Child’s 
Address to the Bird :— 

Tis true it is sunshine to-day ; 
To-morrow birds will have a storm; 
My pretty one, come thou away, 

My bosom then shall keep thee warm. 
Thou subject art to cold of nights 
When darkness is thy covering; 

At day thy danger’s great by kites, 
JIow canst thou then sit there and sing? 


cat” (as Browning’s Huntsman to the Duchess 
would have called Mrs. Danby the elder),— 
what of Emilia’s father. Then, we meet 
impossibilities hard to digest; for instance, in 
this new tale, the miracles wrought by the maid 
Susan,—which, to us, seem little less wondrous, 
though less numerous, than the coups de thédtre 
of her predecessor, Susan Hopley. In style, 
again, our author is too interjectional, freakish, 
and incomplete. The Old Men who wield rule 
and ferule (less genial, of course, than the Old 
Men who tell the tales) cannot sit tamely by, 
and see all the spasms and starts of the melo- 
dramatic French novel spoiling the manner of 
an admirable English novelist, without loudly 
erying, ‘“‘ Pande!” But, whatever be the faults 
of our author, feebleness is not one. Neither, 
to be just, do they increase. ‘ Emilia Wynd- 
ham’ is better written than ‘ Mount Sorel,’ though 
not with such unaffected vigour as will make a 
novel classical. 

The heroine is daughter to the admirable wife 
of a silly, selfish, projecting husband, who wastes 
a liberal property in trumpery extravagance 
and dealings with aknavish attorney. The last 
touch is given to the destruction of the family 
fortunes, at the very moment when the poor 
mother’s life is ebbing away. She has roused 
herself to lay the dismal future before the eyes 





Bunyan’s imprisonment lasted twelve years; | 
after his liberation he continued to write and | 
‘preach, but his later works are deficient in the | 
catholic spirit which marks the ‘ Pilgrim’s | 
Progress.’ He gradually adopted the more | 
‘rigid theology of Calvin, which he has set forth 
in his ‘Siege of the Town of Mansoul,’ an alle- 
gory which, in spite of Dr. Cheever, we persist 
in believing unworthy of Bunyan. 

The commentary on the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
eontained in these Lectures is altogether exege- 
tical; it is deeply tinged with Dr. Cheever's 
peculiar theology, but his creed is in such close 
accordance with that held by Bunyan, that 
this can hardly be deemed a disadvantage. We 
differ from many of the opinions urged and 
inferences drawn, but we agree in the general 
principle that the literature of the Puritans is 
among the most precious inheritances of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and that few revelations of 
Vife.can rival the allegory of Bunyan, or the 
reality of Mrs, Hutchinson. 








Emilia Wyndham. By the Author of ‘Two Old 


Men’s Tales.’ 3 vols. Colburn. 
WE may augur, from the increasing frequency 
of her appearances, that the author of ‘Two | 
Old Men’s Tales’ is disposed to enter the lists | 
against our lady writers of fiction for the cham- 
pionship ; and, without presuming to adjudicate 
on this delicate question, we must say that she 
exhibits one requisite for supremacy in a measure 
greater than any of her contemporaries. She 
is the most earnest of our tale-tellers. Her 
scenery is no property-combination of bank 
and tree, suchas will serve alike for the storm 
scene in ‘ Lear’ or the village dance in a pastoral 
ballad-opera. Her characters, though rarely 
original, are, without question, her own old ac- 

uaintances. Best of all, when the passion of 
the story rises, the power of the teller rises 
therewith. She never arrives ata crisis of terror 
or emotion which “the pen is unable to describe.” 
The reader is hurried forward by the interest 
she excites—made indignant or tearful by the 
eloquence of her broken dialogue; he is taken 
by her into the “dark closet,” where her ‘beings 
of the mind” arestruggling with Fate. Itis true 
that there are certain disappointments in her 
Tales; their catastrophes are often ill wound 
up. In ‘Emilia Wyndham,’ we are left too 
uncertain of what became of the ‘“ Mother- 





of Emilia; a girl, who, like many another richly- 
endowed creature, had longed to be a Queen 
Elizabeth, or a martyr—anything rather than a 
machine moving in a narrow circle of dull, 
daily trial. This longing, however, is not to be 


| fulfilled, though our heroine’s life began with an 


incident so promising as an attachment to a bril- 


| liant young soldier, serving in the Peninsula. 


More grinding misery is in store for her. She 
has surprised her feeble father closetted with 
the blood-sucker—the “little mean-looking 
attorney’’:— 


“ He made hera very low and obsequious bow, 
which she returned with a slight courtesy, and went 
up to her mother’s room. The wind roared around 
and whistled, shaking the windows of the staircase 
as she passed; and howling along the passages and 
around the house. Every now and then, a heavy 
shower of rain and sleet pattered against the win- 
dows. Nothing could be more dreary than the night; 
nothing more sad and cheerless than her feelings, so 
desolate and so solitary as she felt, so wearied, so 
disconsolate. There was something in her father’s 
temper almost insupportably trying to her patience, 
now that her mother’s illness brought her into con- 
tact with it. She felt too low to venture immediately 
into her mother’s room. She took a few turns in the 
long gallery into which the bedrooms opened, and, 
approaching the window at the farther end of it, 
looked out. What a dreary prospect is a dark 
November day in a lonely country house; and to 
one ‘of imagination all compact,’ as was this hap- 
less young creature, and over whom the aspect of 
nature exercised so powerful an influence, its effect 
was particularly depressing. The indigo-coloured 
heavy clouds rushed on before the wind—now dark- 
ening the landscape, now falling down in floods of 
rain—while the trees rocked and waved, tossing up 
their branches and leaves in that wild, lugubrious 
manner, so desolate and so mournful. Not a living 
creature was to be seen from the window, which 
looked over the park and shrubberies; not a sound 
to be heard but the cheerless moaning of the wind, 
and the fast patter, from time to time, of the rain. 
It was very cold, too; and she shivered, and wrapped 
her shawl about her, as she stood mournfully reflect- 
ing upon the present and the future. From the 
mother, dying in the neighbouring room—from the 
father, at this very moment shut up with the man 
whom she had just been taught to dread as the 
author of so much future misery—from the whirling 
trees and pelting storm before her—her thoughts 
travelled far away: to him they fled, as it were, for 
comfort, who was then in that distant land, and from 
whom, lately, no sign of remembrance had come, but 
whose image still dwelt warm in her heart, and was 


never recurred to without a sweet gleam of hope 
encouragement, Again her memory passed —s 
those many scenes in which he made a rane 
games of her childhood, in which the tall, beautify 
youth, in his ensign’s uniform, had assisted her y; 
his mischievous frolics—the young captain, who had 
again visited them when she was a girl of f 
and whose conversation and affectionate gallan 
had been so inexpressibly flattering and delightfi). 
and the last charming, charming visit! His om, 
versation, as sitting by her, bending over her and 
watching her as she worked or idled over her nett 
—the delightful descriptions of what he had seen 
and felt—the still more delightful discussions upon 
what they had mutually thought and felt—the little 
pointed compliment—the look of love and approby. 
tion—the hasty colour—the impatient push back. 
wards of his chair when her father was peevish 
unreasonable, making her feel as if the shield of 
some generous protector were for ever ready to be 
thrown over her—the tender reverence of his man. 
ner to her mother—her mother’s pleasant, almog 
merry ways with him—all came back in a stream of 
recollection, cheering, animating, and composing 
her spirits, till the night wind was heard no more tg 
roar and whistle, the melancholy clouds assumed g 
lighter hue, and she turned to her mother's room 
composed and comforted. Her mother was no} 
asleep, but she seemed more easy and comfortable; 
she stretched out her hand when she came in, and 
asked who was come. ‘I heard the door-bell ring. 
who can have come to-night? It seems such a wild 
night. Not poor Mr. Finch (the apothecary), [ 
hope, upon a most useless errand ?’ ‘No, 

it cannot be Mr. Finch, for I know he had to go» 
far to-day to visit one of his distant patients, that he 
said, if you could spare him, he would not call in 
to-night 2? * Who was it, then?’ ‘I believe it way 
Mr. Rile.” ‘Ah! said Mrs. Wyndham, very much 
alarmed, ‘on such a night as this! Something mux 
be fearfully the matter. Where is he? ‘He was 
shown into the dining-room. I met him just as] 
was going out.” ‘How did he look?’ ‘He only 
made me a very low, cringing bow, and looked, a 
I thought, a very mean, disagreeable sort of man, 
Don’t distress yourself, sweet mamma. I dare say 
nothing particularly unpleasant has happened.’ There 
was a knock at the door, and Simpson entered. ‘If 
you please, Miss Wyndham, master is asking for 
you.’ ‘Good heavens! I had forgotten to tell her 
of that,’ said Mrs. Wyndham, suddenly, ‘Emilia! 
Emilia!’ cried she, endeavouring to raise her voice, but 
her daughter did not hear her. ‘ Simpson, Simpson! 
Stop her! I must speak to her! I must speak toher 
before she goes down to her father !’ cried the mother, 
in so much agitation that she could scarcely articulate 
The dining-room door was heard to shut. ‘Shes 
gone in to master, ma’am,’ said Simpson. ‘Go 
down, Simpson. Open the door; say I want to 
speak with Miss Wyndham for one moment—that 
I must speak to her immediately.’ Simpson went 
down, and soon returned with—‘ Master says, Miss 
Emilia shall come directly ; he only wants her fora 
few moments.’ ‘What were they doing? ‘Master 
had some papers before him, and Mr. Rile was 
talking to Miss Emilia, explaining something!...- 
A nasty fellow, I hate the sight of him!’ (Aside) 
‘My poor child! Go down again, Simpson,’ she 
exclaimed, hardly able to breathe from agitation; 
‘tell her tocome to me instantly.’ Simpson retumed 
with—‘ Master is very angry, and asked me how I 
dared to interrupt him; and told me to open the 
door again at my peril.” The mother’s face wai 
convulsed, as it were, with sudden passion ; she 
started, to the astonishment of Simpson, suddenly 
to her feet, and stood, like some spectral 
before the terrified woman. Ordering her in a lor, 
imperative tone to give her her large wrapper, a 
hastily thrusting her feet into her slippers, she stept 
forward, and laid her hand upon the lock of the 
door. ‘For Heaven's sake, madam!” cried het 
terrified Woman-servant, * what are you about ? It 
is as good as your life is worth.’ But her mistres 
shook at the handle of the door with a firm anl 
resolute hand, opened it, and passing along the gal- 
lery with a swift and commanding step, descel 
the stairs, opened the dining-room door, and preset! 
herself, as one risen from the dead, to her astonls 












husband and shrieking daughter. She went straight 
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table, and laid her cold, wasted hand upon 
y _aararay en * What is that, sir?’ she said, 
oe yoice hollow, but imperative ; ‘what is that 
paper I saw but this instant in your hand? Give it 
to e” 


The r mother’s presentiments had been 
too truly founded: the last thousand pounds 
(Emilia’s thousand pounds) had been signed 
away. With the mother's death comes imme- 
diate and irremediable ruin. . 

In the above extract, we have neither touched 
the great scenes, nor the great characters. 
Foremost amon these is Mr. Danby, a Cymon 
of the law, who has seen Emilia in happier days, 
been fascinated by her, but is almost terrified, 
when circumstances which thrust him on the 
rotection of the maiden, compel him also to 
offer her marriage. We are not sure that the 
course of Mr. Danby’s deeds is consistent. We 
hardly think it possible that so much sweetness 
and duty as poor Emilia showed, could have 
been so long in finding due reward from one 
cherishing such feelings towards her—but his 
character produces a powerful effect, if it does 
not excite the interest of areality. Danby, too, 
has a mother, who does not make his married 
life smoother. How is it, by the way, that an 
author who must step aside from her narrative, 
tohave a fling at Mrs. Caudle, as the caricature 
of a“ vulgar penny-a-liner,”’ should not be able 
forthe purpose required, to evoke any personage 
newer or more refined than the Stepmother, such 
asthe Burneys and Smiths and Opies painted 
her? Mrs. Danby, the elder, is nothing better 
than the shrewish miser of sentimental comedy— 
acompanion to similar ladies of Mrs. Trollope’s 
imagining. Let us have no more such calling 
of names, unworthy of an author in the main so 
eloquent and meee bend Another character 
who plays a main = in poor Emilia’s trials, 
is her little friend Lisa—a creature as brilliant 
and sparkling and passionate as a humming- 
bird!—of a naughtiness, we imagine, too long 
established and all pervading, for any influence 
of faithful friend or fearful accident to reduce 
herinto domestic practicability. No matter: in 
= of this—nay, too, and we must add, of a 
slight touch of vulgarity which we can hardly 
imagine was contemplated—we cannot help 
being bewitched, till we acquiesce in Emilia’s 
absolutely perilling her own happiness to save 
her old playfellow from shame and destruc- 
tin. How this is done we will not narrate: 
enough to hint that Lisa has married the Colonel 
of Emilia’s haleyon days; and that Mr. Danby 
is, by false representations, stirred up to imagine 
that his wife’s interest in her ill-guided friend 
means, in reality, something far more tender— 
arevived passion for the husband. The mas- 
querade scenes—the chace—and all that they 
involve for the guardian angel of the piece, are 
wrought up and indicated with a power rare in 
these days. It is much, too, to be able to state, 
in conclusion, that the close of the tale will 
Ryeme vo one—not even ‘the fusty critics;”’ 
and this in spite of the touch of poetical justice, 
Which, as we have said some thousand times, is, 
essentially, unjust. 





Religio Medici; together with a Letter to a 
Friend on the Death of his intimate Friend ; 
and Christian Morals. By Sir Thomas 
Browne, Knight, M.D. Edited by Henry 
Gardiner, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
: ickering. 

Wer hardly see the necessity for this publication. 

Several editions of Sir Thomas Browne’s works 
ve already appeared within the few last years, 
Us leaving a mere reprint of a portion of them 

— the book before us is little more—a super- 
uty. Doubtless the admitted claims of the illus- 

tous knight of Norwich to be regarded as a 





classic, entitle him to be reproduced as often as 
the new light in which he is placed may serve to 
still further elucidate either Fimself or his times. 
But here is nothing of the kind. A few meagre 
notes and references are the only marks by 
which this volume can be distinguished from a 
bare copy of the text. So close indeed is the 
resemblance, that even the linear bordering of 
the pages, peculiar to the press at the period 
when the ‘Religio Medici’ first issued from it, 
is here retained, and but for the freshness of 
the paper and the binding, we might expect to 
see the name of the original publisher, Master 
Andrew Crooke, London, 1643, instead of that 
of Mr. William Pickering, 1845, at the foot of 
the title-page. 

But perhaps this archaism, along with the 
complexion of some of the notes, and the cha- 
racter of the pieces selected from the general 
stock of Browne’s works to form this edition, 
may account for it, and show it has an object 
beyond that of a mere multiplication of the 
original. Through means of te few adjust- 
ments, the book, when viewed in a certain light, 
appears to assume the shape and colour of a 
religious vade mecum. It is intended, we con- 
ceive, to answer rather a spiritual—we shall not 
say polemical—than a purely literary purpose, 
and to supply an additional volume to the 
library of that section of the church at the pre- 
sent day which more especially claims for itself 
the denomination of Anglican. 


And yet, though this intent seems sufficiently 
clear, we cannot admit that the ‘ Religio Me- 
dici’ is the fitting instrument to accomplish it. 
Browne’s theology, as exhibited in that remark- 
able work, is about the last to conduce to reli- 
gious ends, in whatsoever school of divinity it 
might be employed with that view; and in so 
saying, we mean to cast no reflection—no abid- 
ing one at least—on the memory of its cele- 
brated propounder. His faith was sincere in 
spite of its caprices; and this is apparent to any 
one who has followed his mind throughout its 
whole course, whether literary or domestic, in 
the series of his works, or the chronicle of his 
family conduct and correspondence. But not 
so to the student who has pulled up after tra- 
versing the picturesque region of the ‘ Religio 
Medici’ only. This is but one stage, and that 
the most adventurous in Browne’s career, the 
Vanity Fair of his Pilgrim’s Progress. Here 
his religion is one part faith and two parts 
fancy, the fancy of a man, too, barely thirty 
years of age, when the hitherto implicit belief 
of youth first begins to inquire into its creed, 
and to mingle with its prescriptive devotion 
much fantastic speculation, which at the best 
escapes freethinking by passing into paradox, 
This, a usual epoch even in ordinary minds, 
became, in the imaginative temperament of the 
es ee a prominent one, and the ‘ Re- 
igio Medici’ reflecting it, the result was less a 
profession of faith than a panorama of theolo- 
gical shadows, as often in mutual conflict as 
accordance. Of this, the author himself, at a 
maturer age, was conscious; and when a sur- 
reptitious copy of the work, some seven years 
after the MS. was first written, called forth 
from Browne an authentic one, he deemed it 
necessary in the preface to address the reader 
in the following strain of apology and mis- 
giving :— 

“Tt was penned in such a place, and with such 
disadvantage that, I protest, from the first setting of 
pen unto paper, I had not the assistance of any good 
book whereby to promote my invention or relicve 
my memory, and therefore there might be many real 
lapses therein, which others might take notice of, 
and more than I suspected myself. It was set down 
many years past, and was the sense of my concep- 
tion at that time, not an immutable law unto my ad- 





vancing judgment at all times; and therefore there 
might be many things therein plausible unto my 
passed apprehension which are not agreeable unto 
my present self. There are many things delivered 
rhetorically, many expressions therein merely tro- 
pical, and as they best illustrate my intention, and 
therefore also there are many things to be taken in a 
soft and flexible sense, and not to be called unto the 
rigid test of reason.” 

It is but natural to suppose that before giving 
the work to the press, Browne’s “ advancing 
judgment” eradicated several “ things that, 
plausible unto his past apprehension, were not 
agreeable unto his present self” along with 
‘“many expressions rhetorical and tropical!” 
but the impossibility of quelling altogether their 
luxuriance without pulling down the whole 
structure itself, with which their roots cohered, 
compelled him to still leave behind “ many 
things that needed to be taken in a soft and 
flexible sense, and not called unto the rigid 
test of reason,” and hence the avowal and the 
apology ef the preface. But a few lines of 
preliminary deprecation, however frank and 
straightforward, can never effectually abate the 
influence of an evil, especially where it is of 
that parasitical nature which insinuates itself, 
as in the present case, through the whole bod 
of the text. Either the few lines are not noticed, 
or being noticed are not remembered, or being 
remembered are misapplied. 

Such in fact, was the fate of the ‘ Religio 
Medici.” It encountered on its appearance a 
storm of theological odium which, instead of 
taking it ‘in a soft and flexible sense,” assailed 
it so roughly, that had not the book, with all 
its faults, been one of the monarchs of the main 
of British literature, it must have succumbed 
under it, and gone down. Hence the epithets of 
Sceptic, Deist, and Atheist, which were so pro- 
digally heaped on the head of its illustrious au- 
thor. Hence the insinuation of Guy Patin, that 
he who wrote the ‘ Religio Medici’ had still a 
religion to seek; and the sarcasm of Bayle, 
“ verily I have not found so great faith, no not 
in Israel,” on what appeared to him the affected 
credulity of Browne in adopting the maxim of 
Tertullian, ‘ Certum est, quia tmpossibile est.” 
It is true the book had its apologists as well as 
its assailants, and if Buddeus, Muller and their 
hosts formally denounce, on the other side, 
Reimmannus, Conringius, and their powers, as 
formally justify it, whilst Protestants, Roman 
Catholics and Freethinkers equally adopt or 
disavow it, somany-sided are its principles; and 
the Holy See, somewhat mystified, but keeping 
on the safe side, shuts it up incontinently in 
that limbo of literature the ‘ Index Expurga- 
torius.’ Here is doubtless sufficient diversity 
of opinion. Still a work so susceptible of con- 
troversy as to the capital point of the faith or 
infidelity of its author, is, to say the least:of it, 
not a good manual of religion in any shape. 

Nevertheless, it may not perhaps be difficult 
to perceive why the ‘Religio Medici’ thight 
find favour with the theological antiquary of 
the present day. We have described it as a 
work of which one part is faith and two fancy, 
and this, in fact, if not a definition, is a cha- 
racteristic of the system of which he is the 
advocate. But further, this one part faith 
is not devoid of that poetical clemency which 
looks back with tenderness on the waning rituals 
of an ancient form of worship, whilst the two 
parts fancy sometimes gainsaying, but again 
with prescriptive fickleness, promoting that sen- 
timent and occasionally abusing it, go so far at 
times as to merge indulgence in sympathy. 
Hence the soft semi-Roman atmosphere that 
appears at times to reign around, and the warm 
=— of Italian divinity that seems to breathe 

or a moment from the frankincensed page of 
This is due, 


these glowing confessions. ow- 
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ever, not to the creed of the theologian, but the 
“‘tropical’’ spirit of the poet. It is that his 
christianity is charitable, his piety impassioned, 
his devotion zxsthetic and somewhat fanciful, 
and now and then—when a picturesque rite of 
the former faith of his fathers comes across him 
—melodramatic and Roman. Thus he con- 
fesses: ‘‘I could never hear the Ave Maria 
bell without an elevation, or think it a sufficient 
warrant, because they erred in one circumstance, 
for me to err in all, that is, in silence and dumb 
contempt; whilst therefore they direct their 
devotions to her, I offer mine to God, and rec- 
tify the errors of their prayers by rightly order- 
ing mine own.” Again, “ At a solemn pro- 
cession I have wept abundantly, while my con- 
sorts, blind with opposition and prejudice, have 
fallen into an excess of scorn and laughter.” 

But Browne’s sympathy with creeds not his 
own, was in the main far less due to his fancy, or 
even his poesy, than to that, which indeed must 
lie deep in the bosom of her genuine sons, the 
spirit of toleration—that combination of charity 
and justice which teaches us to respect the 
piety of others, though the accidents of its form 
may not accord with our notions as to what 
should be its best exponent. Hence Browne 
has a kind word not only for Papist, but for 
Pagan. ‘“‘ By the Pope’s sentence” he admits 
he stands excommunicated; ‘yet can no ear 
witness he has ever returned him the name of 
Antichrist, or Man of Sin, or Whore of Baby- 
lon.” Whilst again on the other hand, he de- 
clares “that his zeal does not make him so 
far forget the general charity he owes unto 
humanity, as rather to hate than pity Turks, 
Infidels and Jews, rather contenting himself to 
enjoy that happy style of Christian, than ma- 
ligning those who refuse so glorious a title.” 

Here is the true spirit of Christian equity. 
But his toleration goes farther still, farther, we 
suspect, (his mood waxing “ tropical’) than 
most divines and many laics would sanction, 
inasmuch as he proceeds to include sceptics 
also in this indulgent category, and not only to 
include, but to name them with a degree of 
favour, which makes his own faith appear equi- 
vocal at the least. All this may possibly be 
susceptible of orthodox explanation, but still it 
is debateable, and hence unfits the book for a 
theological guide. Thus, for instance, after 
traversing a pretty wide field of mixed specu- 
lation, in which several discrepancies and para- 
doxes escape from him, he stops at length ap- 
we ne out of breath, and makes the following 

eclaration :— 

“TI have run through all sorts” (of knowledge), 
“ yet find no rest in any; though our first studies 
and junior endeavours may style us Peripatetics, 
Stoics, or Academics, yet I perceive the wisest heads 
prove at last almost all sceptics, and stand like Janus 
in the field of knowledge. I have therefore one 
common and authentic philosophy I learned in the 
schools, whereby I discourse and satisfy the reason 
of other men; another more reserved and drawn from 
experience, whereby I content mine own.” 

Now, this may be applicable to philosophy 
only, for the motley amalgamation of diverse 
subjects in this singular work is not less remark- 
able than that of diverse opinions; but, if so, 
why hold a reserved philosophical creed? Is 
it because the philosophy of the schoolmen 
—the paramount authority in Browne’s day— 
was always more or less theological? But that 
his thoughts at the very hour he penned these 
lines were of a somewhat sceptical complexion, 
and in a theological sense also, seems apparent 
from the very dramatic passage that occurs a 
page or two before our last extract, where he 
declares that,— : 

“The Devil that did but buffet St. Paul plays, 
methinks, at sharp with me. Let me be nothing, if 
within the compass of myself I do not find the Battle 





of Lepanto, passion against reason, reason against 
faith, faith against the Devil, and my conscience 
against all.” 

This is, in fact, a summary of his state of 
mind when he wrote the ‘Religio Medici.’ It 
was a species of Battleof Lepanto.* Opinions 
as motley as were the combatants in that cele- 
brated encounter contended here also. Hence 
his inconsistencies and contradictions. Notthatit 
was “ passion,’’ much less “the Devil,” that were 
concerned in the matter, as his self-accusing 
mood would testify, but rather that “conscience” 
which was “ against all.” The very equity of 
his moral constitution, rendered morbid by its 
sensitiveness, was the main source of these con- 
trarieties. The momentum of his judgment in 
any one direction seemed to necessitate, for 
impartiality’s sake, a rebound in the opposite. 
A process of conscientious action and reaction 
was constantly at work in him, compelling him 
to support each side of the question in turn. 
Justice with him implied, that neither scale 
should preponderate, but rest in equilibrio. Had 
he sat in Solomon’s seat, we might suppose him 
to have for a moment entertained, not as a fig- 
ment of law, but a fair measure of arbitration, 
the alternative of halving the child, and present- 
ing each moiety to the real and fictitious mothers 
ey: , 

This singular condition of mind is profusely 
exemplified throughout the whole work, and 
forms perhaps a main portion of the interest of 
its extraordinary confessions. Characteristic 
examples, however, could not be easily adduced 
without going far more largely into the subject 
than ovr limits allow. Browne’s was not the 
intellect, even at this fanciful period of his life, 
to put contradictions so directly against one 
another as to be checked upon mere inspection, 
like the opposite items of a debit eal credit 
account. They escaped from him circuitously, 
and, involved in a desultory train of reflection, 
partly theological, partly philosophical, and 
partly personal, are not, although detected, very 
easily detached from the sounder portions of 
thought with which they cohere. 

But the characteristic of the book which leaves 
no doubt on the mind of the reader is its poetry. 
That Browne was a poet, in the virtual sense of 
that word, is manifest to any one who, in a kin- 
dred spirit, chaunts through with its author the 
lyrical outpourings of the ‘ Religio Medici.’ It 
is not a Gradus ad Theologiam, buta Gradus ad 
Parnassum. It would be much to say that the 
poetical element flavours the whole work as 
abundantly as does the paradoxical ; but it holds 
a far larger proportion, and the odour of theo- 
logical caprice is lost in the incense of the bard. 

It appears that Milton was not the only En- 
glishman who was brought into literary contact 
with the pedant of the age, Salmasius; for we 
find that when Merryweather translated the 
‘Religio Medici’ into Latin, the printer submitted 
the MS. to the learned Frenchman for his in- 
spection, and the critic cushioned it for three 
months, and discouraged the publication. The 
printer, however, persevered, and thus the work 
was introduced to the Continent, where it came 
out in four languages, Italian, German, Dutch 
and French :— 

The ‘Christian Morals,’ which is here re- 
printed, was a posthumous work, and first pub- 
lished in 1716, by Archdeacon Jeffery, from the 
original MS. It has found several editors since; 
amongst others, Dr. Johnson, who prefixed to 
ita life of the author. This treatise is appar- 
ently introduced as the complement of the ‘ Reli- 
gio Medici’; a purpose, however, we think it far 
from answering. It is, in fact, more a contrast 





* In the Battle of Lepanto the navies of five powers were 
engaged, the Spanish, Austrian, Venetian, Papal and Otto- 
man, along with several mercenary flags of less note. 





than a complement, and yet by its anti ‘i 
does not conduce to that which the other 
to accomplish, namely, a religious end. Thy; 
the only point in which they resemble, Th 
morality of the ‘ Christian Morals’ possesge, 
little influence in the promotion of piety a 
the spirituality of the ‘ Religio Medici’; for th 
one is not more wayward and fantastic than the 
other is world-wise and prudential, 

Viewed ina pe light, it is also stron 
contrasted with its celebrated precursor, beine 
formal and didactic, instead of eccentric and 
desultory ; and although it is a work contain; 
many large thoughts, and much sententioys 
vigour of expression, occasionally catching the 
poetical spirit of the Book of Proverbs, it cannot 
be ranked amongst those of the author's works 
which have principally contributed to his 
fame. The Sedan of the whole is too sys. 
tematic, and the style somewhat stilted anj 
ambitious. The writer does not appear suff. 
ciently in earnest, and hence lacks that charm 
of spontaneous feeling for which Browne is s 
remarkable, when he rambles at large at the 
beck of his fancy alone. His was not a mind 
that drew vigour from arrangement or com. 
pression, or from proposing to itself the deve. 
lopement of some one great object. He was 
more at his ease, and thence flung out finer 
and truer things, when, slipshod and vagrant, 
no goal was before him, except perhaps a quin- 
cunx or a funeral urn. This, after all, is not 
an idiosyncrasy of his genius. The highest 
capacities catch the highest truths more by that 
per saltum process we call inspiration, than by 
regularly marshalled methods; and it is not 
usually important events, but trifling occasions, 
that stimulate the discovery. Had Hamlet 
received a Gottingen Thesis, touching the sub- 
lunary nature of human affairs to descant on, 
instead of picking up an unpremeditated skull 
in.a churchyard, we might have had a ‘ Christian 
Morals,’ instead of the immortal soliloquy. Art 
is a mighty consummation ; but in pe to be 
found, it must not be sought. Let the thing be 
done as we feel it; if it prove great, it will be 
so, because it will be a work of unconscious art, 

The ‘ Letter to a Friend on the Death of his 
intimate Friend’ is also a posthumous work, and 
was published by Browne's eldest son, in 1690. 
It is thought to have suggested the ‘ Christian 
Morals,’ with which it is in part incorporated, 
This Essay also appears in the present edition, 
and conden it; consistently, too, in a certain 
sense, for it also is obnoxious to the same class 
of observations we have passed on its supposed 
sequel, and the ‘ Religio Medici,’ viewed a 
religious guides. The terms Religio, Christian, 
Morals, Death, seem to have misled Mr. Gar 
diner, and blinded him to the very obvious fact 
that it is according to the treatment of such 
subjects, and not their mere names, their fitness 
as vehicles of faith or piety are to be estimated. 
Thus the ‘ Letter to an intimate Friend,’ though 
death and its spiritual accessories be its ostet- 
sible theme, devotes fully three-fourths of its 
space to topics more or less extraneous; and 
when it does allude to the prescribed subject 
matter, does so for the most part incidentally. 
It is, in fact, a brief but spirited miscellany 
medical, mythological, and anecdotical research, 
far more vivacious than lethal, and seasot 
occasionally with a bon-mot, as a set-off against 
the gloom of the cerecloth in which it is bound. 

The clever and witty gossiping of Sir ber 
over the corpse of his friend, suggests the ide 
of an Irish wake of a spiritualized order, wher® 
a few deep-drawn sighs for the dead, and some 
pious ejaculations on the vanity of human 
are lost in the exuberance of social chat, 
intoxicating draughts of esprit enabling 
watchers to extract vivacity from death, and to 
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~o their grief convivial. By the way, is this 
ae friend,” the “beloved friend” of 
ghom Browne sings in such Damon and Py- 
thias-like strains in the ‘ Religio Medici;’ for 
it js manifestly of some specific person he there 

s, and not peey of friendship? If 
~, this ‘Letter’ is scarcely in keeping with 
those effusions, even making every allowance 
for the chastened fervour of maturer years. That 
an earlier period of civilization, such as belonged 
to the seventeenth century, handles subjects of 
death with more grotesque, though perhaps not 
less real grief—something in the Irish wake 
style—than accords with the decorum of pre- 
gent notions we are aware; still the ambling of 
the ‘Letter’ forms too strong a contrast with 
the romantic and passionate plunging of the 
episode in the ‘ Religio Medici,’ to find its solu- 
tion in this hypothesis alone. Be this as it may, 
like everything that Browne writes apropos to 
nothing, it is a most entertaining production ; 
and one would be almost inclined to think that 
his “intimate friend’’ had out-Damon’d Damon, 
and died in order to furnish his pathological 
Pythias with a subject for dissection, over which, 
with scalpel in hand, and imagination at heart, 
he might deliver himself of matter, at once 
varied, amusing, and instructive. 

We must not, however, be understood to say 
that Browne cannot write apropos to something, 
and write well on it too. He can not only 
select a subject, but make a plan, and adhere 
toboth. All the severer requisites of Art are 
forthcoming when the matter to be treated is 
sitive and real, and nothing intervenes to lay 
fancy under contribution. In such cases, 
he drops altogether his “tropical style,” and 
becomes the sober and sagacious analyst, re- 
futing error and confirming truth. Of this, his 
celebrated ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or an En- 
qury into Vulgar and Common Errors,’ the 
primitive model of the modern encyclopedia, 
and one of the main pillars of his fame, is signal 
evidence. But to enter on this subject is be- 
yond our immediate duty, and therefore, how- 
ever pleasant it might be, we must refrain. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

Barnard; a Modern Romance.—Rhymes by 
«a Poetaster.—Humbug ; an Iiliberal Satire, 
by a Bigot. 

Wenotlong since gave ourreaders to understand, 

wsaliterary fact, that every tenth man or woman 

born, now-a-days, into this world of prose, is a 

witer of—poetry. ‘ All the boys and girls,” 

asa great critic said, in days when the sta- 
tistics of the Penny-Trumpet yielded nothing 
like such a figure, “have caught the pleasing 
fishion; and they who can do nothing else, can 
writelike Pindar” —or some other of the masters 
ofsong. This is ‘an evil under the sun”—one 
ofthe vainest of all those vanities which are, 
day by day and age after age, bearing witness 
to the wisdom of “the Preacher.” But all 
manner of excesses contain in themselves the 
tlements of their own punishment, and the 
principle of their correction: and the evil of 
this disproportionate figure has helped to 
generate what, in its first aspect, seems another 

hits ultimate tendency will be to redress 
the first. It is partly because so many as one 

‘ten are writers of what is called poetry, that 

other nine, or any considerable proportion 
em, are no longer to be reckoned on as its 


Upon ourselves, in our critical dispensation, 
the effect of this great popular movement is 
‘vious: it makes a larger demand upon our 
me and space than our duty to other eon 
interests of more worth will permit us to concede. 

Tesources break down, like the strength of 
matron, beneath the heap of poetical 





trinkets which are tossed atus. None but our- 
selves, or others so circumstanced, can know 
the weight. Often have we given our readers 
examples of the specific gravity, in individual 
cases; and we have now furnished them with 
something like a figure for its final multiplica- 
tion :—yet we beg them to understand that the 
sum of the incumbent whole is something in- 
finitely greater than the mathematical result 
will express. There is some peculiar element of 
ponderosity in the metal of verse, where it isnot 
gold, that increases in a ratio far beyond that of 
the quality—and so, defies the language of cal- 
culation. It is by similitudes only that we can 
reach its idea. Itself a nothing, or a less than 
nothing, like the nightmare—the creature of 
mental crudeness or indigestion—it yet sits 
with the imponderable weight of a nightmare on 
literature ; and though nothing be so buoyant or 
elastic as the genius of a people—bearing aloft a 
superincumbent load of difficulties, that at times 
seems far beyond its strength, into an atmosphere 
where they cast off their grosser particles and 
refine into lightness—yet we can conceive of a 
poetical age of lead, too long protracted and too 
easily endured, which should bear down the 
resistance of the national springs, and crush out 
the finer spiritualities of a people for ever. 

As we have said, then, the attention which 
we have been enabled to bestow on the verse- 
mediocrities of the time, while it has been 
more than proportioned to their worth, has been 
less than proportioned to their numbers. Yet, 
we should desire to give our readers some reflec- 
tion of this phase of the national literature, as 
at once a plea for our own occasional neglect of 
it, and an earnest persuasion to theirs. That 
Poetry is something more than mere carpentry, 
while even the carpentry must be learnt—that 
while ex guovis ligno non fit Mercurius, the God 
is not to be fashioned out of any materials, save 
by careful hands—is a truth which we would 
eladly teach, so far as our limits will permit, by 
the lesson of multiplied example. It is not for 
the first comer to lay his unprepared hand upon 
the Ark. ‘ He who would be read with ease,” 
says Boileau, “must be content to write with 
labour.” No one mental thing is so heavy as 
mere lightness. We desire, then, by an occa- 
sional exhibition of the truth, to make our 
readers parties to our rebuke.—But we have 
other motives, too, leading us, while we reject 
the absolutely worthless, to prevent the waste of 
small andimprovable values—for which a system 
of silence might be in some degree answerable. 
That poetical mediocrity is a thing permitted by 
neither Gods nor men, is understood: but the 
germ of something better is found, at times, 
lying idly among the mass ; which careful sifting 
might preserve and the nourishment of whole- 
some criticism develope into a flower of Par- 
nassus. How are these views—benevolent in 
both instances—to be made compatible with 
our means? By an article, now and then, under 
the above head. The mechanical difficulty of 
increasing number will be met, to all the extent 
necessary for our purpose, by ticketing this 
class of books in occasional lots—introducing 
our versifiers to the public by the dozen or half- 
dozen ata time: while it may be hoped, asregards 
the entertainment of our readers (apart from 
their instruction,) that, by this system of assem- 
blage and concentration, we may succeed, at 
times, in expressing from the whole a scent of 
the haunted region, when the leaves composing 
the wreath have not separately virtue enough 
to bespeak an origin so spiritual. We are 
quite prepared to hear readers, less benevolent 
than ourselves, taunt us with the attempt at 
obtaining some — of the unit by the multi- 
plication of ciphers—to be charged with the 
pleasant and profitable speculation of extracting 





melody from “sounding brass or the tinkling 
cymbal.” We hold, notwithstanding, that we 
may, under this head, produce the occasional 
effect of a full poetic chord,—while we show, at 
the same time, how few of the many pretenders 
are in the smallest sense contributors thereto.— 
We take, then, the first few books that come to 
hand, for a commencing experiment: and we 
anticipate the malevolence of our objectors by 
admitting that, as regards the last of these twin 
purposes, we have not been fortunate in the 
present instance. 

With regard to Barnard:—we regret to 
learn, from its preface, that the author has 
made the sacrifice of any of his hours of sleep 
for its sake; though we think the fact is one 
which may be claimed as evidence by the homee- 
opathists. A very small administration of the 
same agent is, we feel assured, well calculated 
to convey that gift to others. The author pleads 
minority. Again and again we have replied 
that minority is not a literary plea. Even if 
minors were compelled to write, their minority 
could have no effect on the sentence to be passed 
upon their poems. All the conditions of the 
judgment lie within the work itself, and have 
no relation beyond it. But as the writing is 
not merely optional, but even forbidden so far 
as repeated warning and advice are prohibitions, 
the sin of rashness is, in a case like this, added 
to the literary offence. We have rarely seen 
an instance in which it was more necessary to 
urge these considerations than as directed 
against the unwholesome fancies and sick rav- 
ings of a page like this. The author is far 
more original than he thinks. He believes 
himself to be smitten with Byronism:—we sub- 
mit as a proof of his independent modes of 
thinking the remarkable terms of the following 
proposal of marriage, and the singular character 
of the settlements offered to tempt the heart of 
a father :— 


I will not conceal, what my soul doth feel, 
Nor whatsoever I think deny ; 

My tongue shall tell what I cannot quell, 
For though bad I be—I will not lie! 

In the stage of life—of care and strife, 
No holy blessing my spirit cheers ; 

No God have I—so when I fly 
To judgment’s thunders in after years, 

From my sinful heart all hope is riven, 

Of tasting in Eden the joys of heaven : 

And yet have I come to claim thy child. 

Old man! tho’ my mien be fierce and wild, 
My heart within me with love is warm, 

And tho’ for man I have no regard, 

But give me thy daughter and I will guard, 
As a gem from heaven, her hallowed form: 

Refuse me, and we are both undone, 
Yor though twain our bodies, our souls are one, 


The above is a very moderate specimen 
indeed of the affected fever and idle blundering 
of this vicious page. No language could be too 
severe to the young writer of the foolish affair 
which should have the effect of saving him 
from ever again tampering with the sacred 
name of the Muse: and we beg to remind him 
very significantly that, whatever indulgence his 
friends may be persuaded to extend to his plet of 
‘‘ seventeen,’’—it cannot be pleaded next year. 

Rhymes by a Poetaster are correctly and suf- 
ficiently described in their title: they are 
rhymes—and by a Poetaster. Four hundred 
pages of such are, by the rule laid down in the 
last example, enough to lay the nation asleep. 
There runs throughout the long volume that 
lulling eng en, and monotony of tone, to 
which the hypnologists have recourse in their 
ordinary devices for their somniferous purpose :— 


To what shall I frail man compare? 
Unto the willow tree, 

That by some stream doth flourish fair, 
And wave its branches free ? 

For when a child, his mind may be 
Train’d like the slender twig, 

And to the will bent easily ; 
For then he’s but @ sprig. 


The boisterous breeze may bend it down, 
But it can do no more— 
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Soon as the storm is spent and flown, 
*Twill flourish as before. 

Life’s chilling blasts will often o’er 
Our tender bosoms sweep : 

But soon is heal’d each angry sore— 
In smiles we cease to weep. 

Not that even this writer, however, has not 
occasional fancies of his own which make the 
half-dozing reader momentarily open his eyes. 
Like poets of the sentimental school in general, 
he is particularly anxious to be dead, and 
would consider himself under great obligations 
to any one who would kill him; but his ideas 
are quite peculiar as to some of the enjoyments 
of the tomb which make the temptation—and 
slightly at variance, we think, with Natural 
History and Natural Philosophy :— 

I long to feel (!] 
The chilling lengths of earth’s poor worm 
Across me steal! 
Ere long it must ransack this mortal form, 
And revel in it, heedless of the storm 
Howling above ; 
Within my breast its brood shall swarm, 
And live—on love! 

To account for these mortal inclinations, it 
orpenre that the author has been very ill-used, 
like most of his class—as his own graphic lan- 
guage will show,—and “cradled into poetry 

y wrong” :— 
And yet, my soul 
Has felt keen disappointment’s pangs! 

Around its goal 

Full many a worthless name all mouldering hangs 

Of those who tere my friends /—I've felt their bangs (!) 
Of pride and scorn ; 

I’ve heard their calumnious bows’ harsh twangs 
And insult borne! 

Many of these poems, in their apparent sim- 
plicity, are constructed nevertheless with an 
art which seems worth mentioning. By virtue 
of this art, they adapt themselves ingeniously to 
the mood or convenience of the reader; who, 


having made himself acquainted with the open- 
ing, in each case, may either read the rest or 


imagine it with equal advantage. The student 
who comes upon— 


Hail, Spring—delightful season, hail! 
The sweetest of the year! 
o:— 
How sweet it is to wander, 
When the moon is shining bright ! 
knows pretty nearly all that is to follow :—as 
do they who are well acquainted with the 
modern writings of the ‘ young gentlemen” 
who will ‘be as sad as night for very wanton- 
ness,” when they come upon this :— 
Oh! if I told thee half the sorrow 
I feel—even when with thee. 
So, again,— 

Look on the Rainbow's varied dies— 

Oh! Hope, it is a heavenly thing— 

There is a green vale where the cowslips are blooming— 

Weep for the rose of Mona’s Isle— 

There is an island of the sea 

Where chivalry and valour dwell— 
suggest, each, their own familiar themes, and 
their treatment after the manner of the million. 
The moon does heavy duty in poetry like this; 
and no bard of the poetaster class forgets his 
tribute to ‘‘ Woman’s Tear.” 

Humbug, the next poem on out list, is, on the 
other hand, misrepresented by its title-page 
altogether. To call this sort of thing a satire 
could have occurred to no other man than its 
author; its single ingenuity consisting in that 
very misapplication of a name, by which a 
piece of the merest flippancy is actually con- 
verted into a satire—but against the writer’s 
self. Let us not be accused of self-contradic- 
tion: the thing was no satire till he called it 
so—and then it stung the author with its only 

oint. Neither is the writer “a bigot’’—as 
Re flatters himself. Bigots have, at least, con- 
victions; but this author has nothing that can 
deserve the name. We can scarcely allow him 
the credit of a meaning. ‘ Fytte the First’’ 
(for there are to be more, it seems—and there 





need, in fact, be no limit to such productions as 
this save the capacities of the author’s purse), 
is the merest school-boy’s exercise—belonging 
to the earliest times of practice in the = 
next above nonsense verses. It is incredible how 
men, with friends about them, can be allowed 
so to misunderstand their vocation. Yet this 
author has an easy confidence, which is the 
most amusing thing in his book, that he is a 
perilous hand at cut-and-thrust. Without an 
idea that the looker-on is making continual 
references of the most unpleasant nature to the 
writer's self—reading such unlucky lines as— 
List then! my Muse shoots forth her airy wings, 
Attention, boobies! "Tis for you she sings— 

into a personal address—an open confession of 
egotism,—we see him pausing to take breath, 
after one of his onslaughts, with the dashing 
consciousness of a swash-buckler—firmly per- 
suaded that he has really been in a passion, and 
wearing a grand executive air that recals at 
once the swagger of Bombastes and the make- 
believe of General Tom Thumb. The final 
pause at the close of Fytte the First is that of a 
‘tall man” who feels that he has been as fatal 
to the Philistines as Sampson was—and with 
the self-same weapon. 

Very lofty crests go down before the head- 
long career of this satirist. gers | is sorely 
wounded; and Graham has perished in his 
verse. But, towering over all, another plume has 
caught his eye; and, in a moment, the “bigot” 
is at its wearer with his wooden sword :— 

Expediency—thou talisman divine, 
Men’s vows may chide thee, but their votes are thine. 
An airy harlequin of dubious hue 
What woadrous changes thou canst bring to view. 
Thou way'st thy wand, and lo! ‘neath magic’s gleams, 
The Union Workhouse as a Palace beams; 
Conservatives in liberal vizards glory, 
And what was erst dubbed Whig is now hight Tory. 
O Age of wonders, all thy skill and power 
Have proved at last one favoured mortal’s dower. 
Thy valour, wisdom, principle, ability, 
Have centred in one Prince of versatility. 
Why trifle more? Would we that name conceal, 
Enlightenment should rise and thunder—PzgL. 
Alas, for Peel! This is a very serious hurt :— 
yet we should rather be Peel than Cobden 
before this belligerent Muse :— 
Cobden, thou man of insolence and guile, 
At whose loved name the friends of Humbug smile, 
(Think not such words too light! True bitterness 
Curses not londly, yet hates none the less :) 
Cobden, my lash is hanging o'er thee now : 
Its cut shall leave Cain's stamp upon thy brow. 
The modern brother's murderer art thou! 
Thou see’st thy schemes in search of cheapness’ goal 
Must lower still degrade the poor man’s soul, 
Making his toil the toy for thy heart’s lust, 
And grinding thus thy victims into dust: 
And still thou Cheapness claim’st. ‘‘ Free Trade! 
Trade! 
For foreign markets must our wares be made. 
Rush to the fearful strife of loom with loom! 
Work, work, poor victim, work! Thy meed’s the tomb. 
What irks it if the poor producer fall ? 
Consumers gain: and that’s the gain of all. 
Money more value gets from hour to hour; 
Labour may perish, true, but gold hath power. 
And thus whatever bards have sung or told, 
This proves in sooth the proper age of gold. 
What? dare a freeman’s birthright to restrain ? 
What? strive to put a limit to my gain ? 
What? interfere betwixt my slaves and me, 
And cant of duties bound on property ? 
Ye’re mad !—Why, to the State, an infant knows, 
No once earned capital allegiance owes. 
And will ye now of Christian feelings prate 
That claim the poor’s protection from the State ? 
I claim free liberty to use my store ; 
The poor concern not me, nor I the poor: 
Save when I need their labour, they my pay, 
then the best bargain make we both we may. 
What if we wrangle labour’s meed about ; 
Leave us alone: we'll fight our quarrels out. 
True, I’m the stronger, thence the victor ever : 
But would ye Nature’s Laws to change endeavour. 
Let the poor suffer! Wealth is earthly bliss, 
They are the poor: for what then born, but this ?” 


Thus reasons Cobden in his heart of hearts; 
But outwardly, with base deceiving arts, 

The labourer lures his own worst loss to seek, 
And triumphs in his cunning o’er the weak. 
Oh! if the Christian ever hate may feel, 

If ever vice his heart to scorn may steel, 
Surely ‘tis then when thus with fearful guile 
A mortal hides a curse beneath a smile, 

And Nero-like with most deceitful breath 
Life loudly promises and dooms to death. 


Free 





If Cobden ever recovers from a gashing like 

this, why then we shall say that bigots can't 

kill him—that’s all. Meantime, content, for the 

present, with these instances of individual 

slaughter, the author winds up the poem by 

capers d charging the whole united phalanx 
is hobby-horse :— 

Statesmen, if labour rising in despair 

Should claim for all of earth an equal share, 

If laws of social order it should blast, 

And thus assert humanity at last, 

Then should eternal scorn your memories hiss, 

Ye and your deeds the only cause of this. 

Doubt not! The choice is left "twixt that fell strife 

Destroying all the charities of life, . 

Which would community of goods proclaim, 

A system formed in seeming Justice’ name, 

That end would know but after many years 

Of agony and strife, of blood and tears, 

Twixt that, and just Protection, now denied, 

The choice alone is left. Do ye decide! 

A true community may yet be known 

Of goods on earth, through Christian love alone: 

Through love, that prompts the members of the State 

To guard their brethren from the strokes of fate; 

Through love, that prompts its rulers to restrain 

All evil men from giving others pain. 

Protection, just Protection, of the poor 

From want and Tyranny: we ask no more. 

But this we claim. Else, what redress remains? 

THEIR VICTIMS YET MAY SMITE OUR MODERN Calys! 


This is terrible ;—and we gladly escape from 
so murderous a pase to the comparative 
amenities of tragedy.—But our exhibition of 
these must be reserved for another week. 





FRENCH NOVELS AND ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS, 
Le Meiinier d’Angibault. Par George Sand. 
3 vols. Jeffs. 
Le Péché de Monsieur Antoine. Par George 
Sand. 2 vols. Jeffs. 

The Count of Monte-Cristo. By Alexandre 
Dumas, &c. Part I. Chapman & Hall. 
The Mysteries of the Heaths, §c. From the 
French of Fréderic Soulié. Translated by 

G. Fleming. New York, Langley. 
The Commander of Malta. By Eugene Sue, 
Translated by Adelbert Doisy. Orr & Co, 


In examining the somewhat miscellaneous heap 
before us, the lady claims the precedence, not 
merely in right of sex, but because of her ear- 
nestness of purpose. The signs of the moral 
zodiac through which, it seems agreed, every 
Frenchwoman must pass, have been as clearly 
marked, by common consent, as the symbols of 
the months. First, gallantry; then, philoso 
phy i lastly, devotion. To this ultimate point, 
owever, all do not attain: nor, indeed, would 
it be, at the present time, a very easy thing to 
declare what is devotion in France; since, to the 
superficial observer, it seems to be divided be- 
twixt Jesuitism and Pantheism; and there be 
some hardy enough to fancy that neither of these 
systems deserves the name. In treating of 
Madame Dudevant’s present position as a novel- 
ist, it is well that we are not compelled to enter 
into vexed questions of religious opinion. She 
is now so seriously busy with questions of social 
reform, that we need not speculate along which 
of the hundred paths of that labyrinth, in the 
centre whereof are Truth and Perfection, one 
of the most singular and most active spirits 
its country and its epoch will next proceed. — 
Welcome as the sight must be of any mind 
so energetic, so impulsive, as that of the al 
thoress of ‘ Lélia,’ and ‘ Léone Léoni,’ attempt 
ing to balance itself by aid of a purpose— 
groping towards the light, be the interval ever 
so great, and the motion ever so irregular,—ve 
cannot conceal from ourselves, that Madame Du- 
devant’s championship of the virtues is feeble 
and inconclusive—that, no matter what may 
the progress of her health as a moralist, a 
is creeping over her powers as a novelist. 
last fault which any one could have e 
from her, tediousness, is on the increase. 5 
talks of Virtue till the hour of bed, 
with an eloquence so solid, not to say some 
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~. that the reader will catch himself yawning 
Me  barengee is half done, and excuse him- 
gelf for the sleepiness by the commonplace of 
the sermon. Let it be observed, however, that 
this character is comparative—a measurement 
of “George Sand” by George Sand’s self. 
There are lovely descriptions and pictur- 
ue characters in ‘The Miller of — 
pault;'—and even, too, in that weaker tale, 
‘The Crime of Master (thus to translate 
« Monsieur”) Antony,’ touches of truth, and 
life, and nature, as well as impossible peasants 
who talk in as good poetry—shall we say, as 
Alfred de Musset ?—and entertain as extensive 
jdeas of social progress and perfectibility as M. 
deLamennais. In * The Miller,’ we have a young 
widowed lady of rank, tenderly attached, of 
course, to a man of the people, who pays a visit 
to the wasted family estate of her husband, 
there to learn her utter ruin. The group of the 
family of the agent Bricolin, is drawn with a 
master-hand. The coarse, knavish father ; the 
vulgar and proud mother, who won't have a 
niller for a son-in-law (though He of Angibault, 
ashere painted, is really a fit match for a King’s 
daughter) ; the sae —— Rose, a natural 
mixture of the World and the True Heart, and 
the poor sister, whom love crossed by ambition 
has crazed,—are figures which would make the 
fortune of a rising novelist. On these the in- 
terest centres. We must also praise the pictures 
of French provincial scenery, which Madame 
Dudevant paints lovingly, with the spirited 
ncil of a Moucheron, or the clear and delicate 
touch of a Karel du Jardin. For her Claude- 
pieces, we must refer to her Venetian novels. 
There is no need to dwell on the personages 
of ‘Master Antony’s Crime,’ hou even in 
this feeble and tedious and improbable novel 
the authoress can interest us in matters which 
few beside could have made interesting. Thus, 
the struggles of M. Cardonnet to establish a 
great manufactory on a rebellious stream on the 
borders of La Marche and Berri, entertain us ; 
while we yawn—unworthy citizens as we are ! 
—at the sentimental tirades of his son against 
the grasping Moloch-ism of the pon. cesta 
father; while we venture once again to doubt 
the existence of such a saint as the peasant 
Jean, and are wearied to vexation by the phi- 
— inertness of the Marquis of Bois- 
guilbault. Never, if we may reason from her 
works, was there writer who stood more immi- 
nently in need of schooling than Madame 
Dudevant—but now that she keeps school her- 
self, we must say that, for neatness and at- 
tractiveness in administering “her system,” 
Miss Edgeworth and Miss Martineau beat her 
hollow—nay, as we read, we come to think with 
toleration of the prolix, and not very convincing 
lessoner of the Mothers, Wives, Daughters, 
Sisters-in-law, and Great-Aunts of England! 
The three translations from the French which 
are here tied up with two of George Sand’s last 
works may be shortly dismissed. To speak of 
the ‘Count of Monte-Cristo’ from a first number 
would be absurd. A large proportion of our 
readers, too, have read the work in its original 
French; and M. Dumas is not, like M. Sue, 
one who suffers under the idea that he has a 
part to play as a regenerator—thus rendering it 
hecessary for his critics to meet him on that grave 
e~. where Falsehood must be distinguished 
Truth. Keeping in mind our home in- 
stances of Mr. James and Mrs. Gore, it seems 
4s impossible to fancy that all the productions 
g the name of M. Dumas are his sole 
Work, as that Sir Peter Paul’s pictures were not 
ely aided by his pupils. But whatever he 
o his school may be or do, the result is pretty 
ture to be readable. We are sorry to see our 


800d frjends, the Americans, translating in a 


cheap form a tale so trashy as ‘ The Mysteries 
of the Heaths.’ Neither do we think that the 
proprietors of ‘The Parlour Novelist’ will find 
their account in issuing such romances as 
‘The Commander of Malta.’ It belongs to 


the exploded school of Monsieur d’ Arlincourt,— 
is full of mystery, terror, gloom, superstitions, 
prophecies, abductions, and retributions ; and 
yet, in spite of such a liberal assemblage of 
‘spiceries,”’ is not very tempting, even to the 
keenest appetites.” 





Precedents of Conveyances and other Instruments re- 
lating to the Transfer of Land to Railway Com- 
panies. By H. T. Frend and T. H. Ware.— 
Tables for Earthwork, Land, Curves and Gradients, 
§c. By J. B. Huntington.—Railway and Canal 
Statistics and Calculations. By S. Salt.—Reply to 
* Observations,’ §c. on Report of Gauge Commis- 
sioners.— Suggestions for Improved Railway Legisla- 
tion.— Defects of the English System of Railway 
Legislation.—A Railway Traveller's Reasons for 
adopting Uniformity of Gauge.—The Rationale of 
Railway Administration. By Thornton Hunt. 

Herz is a collection of specialities, which we must 

leave to the judgment of the interested, or to the 

Railway Chronicle and other journals devoted to such 

subjects. Mr. Thornton Hunt, however, has a chap- 

ter on ‘ What the Railways have done for the public,’ 
which contains some amusing recollections :— 
“Coaches were unknown in England in the time of 

Luther, who died in 1546 ; and according to Stow, 

the first coach used here was built in 1565, for the 

Earl of Rutland; but for some time coaches were 

used merely as a luxury strictly confined to the per- 

sonal use of the owner. * * In fact, there were no 
roads for coaches, Those persons who ‘stand by 
the ancient ways,’ and mourn over the modern in- 
novations of railroads, are many of them ignorant, 
perhaps, that we have not a turnpike road a hundred 
and fifty years old! The rebellions of 1715 and 

1745 (good coming out of evil) led to the formation 

of many of our early roads for military purposes; 

and the civil advantages which they conferred on 
the country induced the construction of others. 

Down to the year 1756, Newcastle and Carlisle 

were connected only by a bridle-road; and within 

the memory of living man pack-horses were a prin- 
cipal means of conveying merchandise from town to 
town—the ‘ luggage trains’ of the last century. ‘The 

Yorkshire foxhunter,’ (says a modern writer) ‘ going 

or returning from his sport, will occasionally find 

himself on a pathway, flanked on either side by an 
abyss of mud, and only wide enough to admit of 
progress in single file. This is the packhorse road 
of our ancestors, * * Even down toa late period of 
the seventeenth century, the highways in the neigh- 
bourhood of London were neglected, and were fre- 
quently in a state almost impassable for vehicles of 
any description. Wood, in his diary, first mentions 
a stage-coach under the year 1661, and six years 
afterwards, he informs us, he travelled to London 
from Oxford by such a conveyance. The journey 
occupied two days! A conveyance was afterwards 
invented, called the Flying Coach, which completed 
the journey between Oxford and London in thirteen 
successive hours ; but it was soon found necessary to 
abandon it, at least during the winter months, The 
following anecdote will evince, that, for a long 
time subsequent to this period, the state of the 
public roads was so defective, that public conve- 
nience and accommodation in travelling were almost 

wholly neglected. In December, 1703, Charles III. 

King of Spain, slept at Petworth, on his way from 

Portsmouth to Windsor, and Prince George of Den- 

mark went to meet him there by desire of the 

Queen. In the relation of the journey given by one 

of the Prince's attendants, he states, ‘ We set out at 

six in the morning, by torchlight, to go to Petworth, 
and did not get out of the coaches (save only where 
we were overturned or stuck fast in the mire) till 
we arrived at our journey’s end. "Twas a hard 
service for the Prince to sit fourteen hours in the 
coach without eating anything, and passing through 
the worst ways I ever saw in my life. We were 
thrown but once, indeed, in going; but our coach, 
which was the leading one, and his Highness’s body 





coach, would have suffered very much, if the nimble 





boors of Sussex had not frequently poised it or 
supported it with their shoulders from Godalming 
almost to Petworth; and the nearer we approached 
the Duke’s house the more i ible it d 
to be. The last nine miles of the way cost us six 
hours’ time to conquer them ; and, indeed, we had 
never done it, if our good master had not several 
times lent us a pair of horses out of his own coach, 
whereby we were enabled to trace out the way for 
him.’ Afterwards, writing of his departure on the 
following day from Petworth to Guildford, and thence 
to Windsor, he says, ‘I saw him (the Prince) no 
more till I found him at supper at Windsor; for 
there we were overturned (4s we had been once 
before the same morning,) and broke our coach ; 
my Lord Delaware had the same fate, and so had 
several others.’ * * In the time of Charles, sur- 
named * The Proud Duke of Somerset,’ who died in 
1748, the roads in Sussex were in so bad a state, 
that, in order to arrive at Guildford from Petworth, 
travellers were obliged to make for the nearest point 
of the great road leading from Portsmouth to Lon- 
don. This was a work of so much difficulty, as to 
occupy the whole day; and the Duke had a house 
at Guildford which was regularly used as a resting- 
place for the night by any of his family travelling 
to London. A manuscript letter from a servant or 
the Duke's dated from London, and addressed to 
another at Petworth, acquaints the latter that his 
Grace intended to go from London to Petworth on 
a certain day, and directs, that, ‘the keepers and 
persons who knew the holes and the sloughs must 
come to meet his Grace with lanthorns and long 
poles to help him on his way.’” 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Recollections of a French Marchioness, 2 Yols.— 
It is somewhat late in the day, we think, to set 
about a translation of the ‘Souvenirs de la Marquise 
de Crequy,’ which, twelve years ago [vide Athen. No. 
364] were fully discussed and ransacked by the Lon- 
don periodicals. Yet while turning over the leaves, 
dissatisfied that, in place of a new French Mar- 
chioness, Mr. Newby’s client had merely treated us 
to a resurrection of a very old lady—certain among 
the familiar “ recollections” caught the eye and de- 
tained us, with that incommunicable charm which 
belongs to French anecdotesalone, Fontenelle—the 
“ sincere et tendre” Pompadour, (sic in Voltaire, but 
here presented in the form of as unattractive a gen- 
tlewoman as ever piqued a Monarch’s fancy)—the 
Duchess de Saulx, who perished somewhat after the 
fashion of the old woman of Berkeley — Count 
Horn defended from the crimes with which every 
historian of the Mississippi madness has loaded his 
name—the author of ‘Manon Lescaut,’ described 
as a “sinister, dismal, wretched man” who died 
hideously —La Camargo, the danseuse, and abo- 
lisher of high heels, who dared (wild creature) to 
seat herself by classical Madame du Boccage among 
the Academicians on St. Louis's day !—these names, 
and the stories thereunto attached, with some round 
fifty beside—did much to mollify our disappoint- 
ment. What happened to us may also happen to 
unprofessional readers having shorter memories, To 
such, these * Recollections’ will prove a Novelist’s 
Library in little; and for them the English trans- 
lation (we presume we must add “ condensation”) 
will not have been made in vain. 


The Queen's Lieges.—“ The sun is fast descending 
the western sky, appearing to hasten his course as 
he nears the bosom of the broad Atlantic; as if, in 
accordance with the dreams of poesy (/), seeking 
repose on Ocean's breast after his glorious race.” 
Thus commences chapter the second of ‘The 
Queen's Lieges.’ Romancers who addict themselves 
to this “ Father-of- Chemistry-and-brother-of-the-Earl- 
of Cork’ -style of description must expect, we imagine, 
a public different from ours. Anna Seward herself, 
when writing to Scott of his ‘Border Minstrelsy, 
that “the rays of the Delphic orb illumed Jellon 
Greme,’—was not more grandiloquent than the 
novelist before“us. And there are four volumes or 
this “‘cymbal and gong” work. Knights, Gitani, 
benevolent Moors and tender Moor-esses, Monks, 
wolves, impervious forests and rugged wildernesses,— 
Alphonso of Portugal, son of Dionysius the Patriotic, 
Joas a miserly Jew (his part, of course, including 
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a soliloquy breathing vengeance)—a bull-fight, at 
which a mysterious stranger is seen—a heroine, Inez 
(poor Donna Inez! compelled to stalk through 
weary pages of print, “this one time more”) whose 
flow of fine language never fails her—Sir Alfred de 
Lacy—that most mercilessly “ hacked and hewed”’ of 
hampi etc.—of objects and personages no less 
us and familiar than these, is * The Queen’s 
Tieges’ composed. Is it not curious to encounter per- 
sons as willing to undertake much pen-and-ink labour, 
as the author before us must have been—yet who 
can never have given one moment's trouble or 
thought to ascertain the requisitions of the times they 
are living in? 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, to which are 
added a few Poems, by A. H. Everett.—These Essays 
are in the best style of periodical criticism; but they 
are smart and suggestive, rather than sparkling or 
— The subjects are judiciously chosen :— 

adame de Sévigné, Gil Blas, Saint Pierre, Schiller, 
French Dramatic Literature, Voltaire,, Canova, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Cicero, Chinese Manners, &c., 
subjects which indicate an extensive range of read- 
ing, and are so treated as to prove a general accu- 
racy of knowledge in the writer. There isan original 
* Dialogue on Government between Franklin and 
Montesquieu,’ which has considerable power. Among 
the poems is a curious old Sanscrit episode, ridi- 
culing the Hindoo superstition on which Southey’s 
* Curse of Kehama,’ is founded. That such a satire 
should be found imbedded in a commentary on the 
sacred books is, at least, remarkable. Mr. Everett's 
adaptation is entitled ‘The Hermitage,’ and is writ- 
ten in ottava rima. We think that its effect would 
have been better had the original costume of the story 
been preserved. Other translations from Theocritus, 
Virgil, and the German and Italian poets, are grace- 
fully done, but challenge no special distinction. 

Modern Hagiolatry, by the Rev. J.C. Crosthwaite, 
M.A. 2 vols.—These volumes consist of a series of 
Magazine Essays on the nature and tendency of the 
tractarian, legendary and devotional works lately 
published. But Mr. Crosthwaite has strong political 
and ecclesiastical prejudices of his own, which make 
him, as a judge, one-sided. We must, then, accept 
him as an advocate; as such, he has his available 
points, and contends for the Church of England, as 
he understands it, against the Church of Rome, with 
sincerity and learning. 

Sismondi’s Literature of Europe, 2 vols. —Michelet's 
Life of Luther.—Additions to the Standard and the 
European Libraries, for which we are indebted to Mr. 
Bohn and Mr. Bogue. Such works at such prices 
were never before offered to the public. 

Sermons, by the Rev. Tresham D. Gregg.—The 
object of these sermons is to point out the evange- 
lical and apostolic characteristics of the Established 
Church ; it would be well if the author, without 
abating his faith, had a little enlarged his charity, 

Analogy and Prophecy: Keys of the Church, by the 
Rev. H. M. Grover.—The object is to show “the 
progress of the Dispensations and the Interpretation 
of the Prophecies by analogies derived from the Mo- 
saic creation.’? We cannot enter into discussions of 
this character, but may observe that there is novelty 
in the author's views, and the subject is treated with 
ability. 

The Biographical History of Philosophy, by G. H. 
Lewes,—from Bacon to the present day.— Vol. III. — 
Mr. Lewes still persists, on continental authorities, 
in using the word “ Philosophy” as designating meta- 
physics only, and ridicules the English notion that 
the instruments employed in the laboratory and 
observatory are philosophical, and Newton a philo- 
sopher. He never permits himself to suspect that 
the English may, after all, be right in using the 
word “ philosophy” as expressive of the antecedent 
unity of which physics and metaphysics are the dual 
developements, and which may both be properly, as 
well as popularly, called sciences ; the one a science of 
principles and the other a science of facts. To sup- 
pose otherwise, indeed, is clearly an assumption. It 
may be tolerable Lewesism,—but it is not the whole 
truth, and is intolerable to a mind in the least accus- 
tomed to generalization and disposed tothe affirmative 
method of inquiry. To a mind that ignores mind 
and its processes, the narrow induction that ne- 
gates both them and it, of course, would be more 
welcome. Mr. Lewes has, undoubtedly, a right to 





his position if he chooses it; but he must permit us to 
understand what it is, and when we have understood 
it, to declare it untenable and unsatisfactory, as it is 
sectarian and arbitrary. It will have no recognition 
in England, and deserves to have none anywhere. 
Practically, the biographer has been compelled, as 
he acknowledges, to contradict himself by including 
Bacon in his series: custom, it seems, was too strong 
for his fortitude ;—such is his plea. According to his 
own theory, he ought to have contented himself with 
Descartes: yielding to this necessity he now includes 
both. And, yet, what says he? Why! that the 
special want of the age was “a method,—and these 
men furnished it,’’—adding, “ Widely as the method 
of Bacon differs from the method of Descartes, the 
difference arises principally from one-sided views of 
the real nature of science; but united they go very 
far towards a perfect method.” Why, therefore, would 
Mr. Lewes separate one from the other—Positive 
Science from Metaphysics,—and deny the common 
name of Philosophy to either? Why does he seek 
to show, as he says he does, “ by argument, what 
History shows by Facts,—that to attempt to con- 
struct a science of metaphysics is to attempt an im- 
possibility.” What, then, is the Method introduced 
by Descartes, and which, united with the Method 
introduced by Bacon, goes far to make a perfect 
Method? On the other hand, why, if there never 
has been such a science, pretend to write its history ? 
—a history of what ?—of nothing. We beg pardon 
—a history of the “attempts to construct an impos- 
sibility.” We have much reason, accordingly, to wish 
that theattempts themselveshad been impossible. We 
should then have avoided suffering much weariness 
of the flesh in over-study, schools and libraries might 
have been spared, and Mr. Lewes’s * Biographical 
History’ have had no existence. Perhaps, however, 
Mr. Lewes would make some important distinction 
between a method and a science? Nay, but he 
takes Dr. Whewell to task for having, in his ‘ History 
of Inductive Sciences,’ excluded Bacon, the author 
of the Inductive Method, from his list of Inductive 
philosophers. A distinction, of course, there is; but 
it is only such as exists between a thing and the 
form of the thing ; so closely connected are they as 
to be inseparable. No scientific method, no science. 
Thus Mr. Lewes himself asserts, that the Greeks 
failed in their philosophical investigations, “ because 
they sought false objects, and employed a /alse 
method; because they made science a part of meta- 
physics, and when pursuing science for science’s sake, 
they employed a wrong method. They did not ac- 
quire ‘ appropriate ideas,’ because with such objects, 
and with such a method, they could not acquire them. 
And the few scientific ideas they did acquire were 
due either to mathematics or to an empirical, conse- 
quently an unscientific, method.” The italics of this 
extract are Mr. Lewes’s, not ours. With so much 
confusion in the fundamental proposition of his work, 
the value of Mr. Lewes’s history is much deteriorated, 
notwithstanding a certain amount of cleverness in its 
style and treatment. It is an interesting exponent 
of the state of an individual mind in the progress of 
self-knowledge; but never should have been made 
part of a popular series of books, as containing a 
generally authorized statement of opinion for the 
instruction of the ordinary or unlearned reader. 

Experimental Researches in Electricity—19th, 20th, 
and21st Series, by M. Faraday, D.C.L.—The President 
and Council of the Royal Society havethought it advis- 
able to print these papers in a form separate from the 
Philosophical Transactions. As we have already 
given abstracts of them this announcement will be 
sufficient. 

Protopaideia; or, First Instructions in Greek, by 
C. White, M.A.—The plan here recommended can- 
not fail of its effect—it is easy and progressive. The 
present generation of students may well feel grateful 
to such men as Mr. White, who discover a royal road 
to the attainment of a difficult language. Little do 
they know the obstacles which their fathers had to 
encounter. 

Sixth Annual Report of the Crichton Royal Insti- 
tution for Lunatics.—This is an interesting document. 
Our readers will remember that we have before had 
occasion to mention Dr. Browne, as honourably 
distinguished for his endeavours to ameliorate the 
condition of the insane and advance the rational 





treatment of insanity ; and the principles of his me- 


thod and the teaching which it has yielded, 

its other results, are here shown with deme 
precision. There are certain of his statements, * 
true, which we should not have deduced from ks 
statistics—which do not, in fact, seem borne out 
them. For instance, when he says—“ A 
proportion of the more transient and trivial 

of mania are found to recover under judicious 4 
ment ; while one third, at least, of the more 

rate and chronic and hopeless cases which are sent 
to public institutions because they have set all com 
ciliatory and temporizing expedients at defiance and 
resisted the treatment pursued, are ultimately re 
stored to such a degree of intelligence as to capacitate 
for the resumption of former pursuits and Tesponsi- 
bilities and for the performance of the duties of 
active life,"there seems a variance between sud, 
proportion and the numbers given for the Asylum 
under his own charge. Believing, as we do, that the 
cases of cure, for the most part, take place at a 
early date of the disorder, we know not hoy to 
account for the dismissal, by recovery, of only 2 
patients out of 121 during the year, according to 
such general proportions,—save by supposing some 
unfavourable exception in the present instance; and 
this the author’s declaration that the history of the 
past year is satisfactory does not permit us todo, 
Be this as it may, however, there are considerations 
of the most consoling character resulting from s 
document like this. The amount of human happi 
ness which it has been found practicable to throw 
around a condition once deemed lost, and madeg 
wretched, is, in itself, a fact full of comfort, even 
where final cure is hopeless. It is something that 
we can now approach the subject, in books or ho» 
pitals, unrepelled by the horror that once hung around 
it. The afflicted of this class—who were looked on, 
of old, as under some dark and mysterious dispenss. 
tion which separated them from their kind—seem 
restored to our human fellowship. When we se 
that insanity is, in many of its instances, but the 
expression of disordered animal function—that the 
clearest of minds are at times on its verge, or within 
its grasp—and that, amidst the chaos of the darkest, 
so much may be recovered for happiness, and even 
for use,—the worst of the terrors that surrounded this 
saddest of human inflictions pass from it—the yall 
which seemed built up between the sane and 
insane, more absolutely than between the living and 
the dead, falls away. The philanthropist who in- 
vented a language for the dumb, and he who found 
the means of education for the blind, are among the 
benefactors who have deserved best of their kind:~ 
but they who have redeemed the deranged subject 
from the treatment which wasa cruelty when inflicted 
on the wild beast, and from among the very wrecks 
of the madman’s reason saved planks enough to 
build his heart a home—should, above all, not be 
forgotten when statues are given away, and nations 
call over the roll of their good and great—We 
cannot, of course, enter fully into questions of this 
nature every time that the subject is brought unde 
our consideration by a new work ;—and must, there 
fore, be content to refer all who take especial interest 
in the subject to Dr; Browne's pamphlet, as well wor 
thy of perusal. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Naples, March 24. 

However disposed the traveller in Italy may be to 
seeeverything couleur de rose, yet nothing can blind 
him to the profound ignorance of the masses, Nor 
do I use the term masses as it is understood in Eng- 
land, but as applying to the nation throughout 
all its ranks and orders; for though there are 
brilliant exceptions, as regards individuals, and 
téunions of enterprising, spirited men, yet, I re- 
peat, the masses sleep almost the sleep of death. 
There are many, I must not say the majority, in 
respectable situations in life, who can neither read 
nor write, and who would frankly and gaily tell you, 
if you expressed your surprise at the fact, that it was 
not the custom of the country to read or write— 
“ogni paese tiene sue costume.” The natural conclu- 
sion would be, that there was a kind of unholy alli- 
ance between the civil and ecclesiastical powers on 
theone hand, and Ignorance on the other. There is 
however, a great show of educational effort on paper; 
and Iknow of no country which has such a parade of 
dt linstitutions as Naples. Thus, in the capital, 
we have the University and a number of affiliated 
academies, and each province boasts of colleges, 
Lyceums, primary and 'y schools,—forming 
altogether a most comprehensive machinery for intel- 
lectual developement. But, when examined into, 
what do they consist of? Some have no existence 
but in name ; in others there are professors without 
pupils, but not without pay. Such institutions, 
however, are not for the working classes. Yet 
there is, even for the working classes a species 
of education, bearing a distant resemblance to the 
‘struction offered in our Sunday schools. Thus, 
¢very Sunday, and throughout a great part of Lent, 
the poor are summoned to church to learn the “ Dot- 
trina,” an essential condition to their receiving the 
‘ommunion: and being there assembled, and mar- 
thalled in order, with a priest at their head, bearing a 
cross, which is at this season covered up with crape, 
they proceed to make the tour of the parish, shouting 
at the very top of their voices a “Canzoncina.” Re- 
turned to the church, they repeat in a body the Credo, 
Pater Noster and Ave Maria, Cinque Attidi Fede, and 
Sacramenti della Chiosa; all which instruction is but 
the knowledge of so many words. This being con- 
tladed, they are dismissed by their preceptors—well 

fortified against the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
This is to be lamented; as perhaps there is not 
& people in Europe whose sensibilities are finer and 
More susceptible of cultivation, and whose intellects 
‘we more acute; and every effort is deserving commen- 
‘ation which promises to stir the now stagnant waters 
of Knowledge, and to diffuse amongst the people the 
ty moral influences of sound instruction. Such 
iM effort has been made, and at Rome, though, 
must be confessed, in a restricted and modified 
frm; and the ‘Annali di Statistica’ gives an 
interesting aceount of its origin and success. It 
*ppears thatsome private individuals, regarding the low 
Condition of education amongst the artisans of Rome, 
Were inspired with a desire to impart, to the ap- 
in particular, such knowledge as might bear 
“pn their condition and their art. Michele Gigli, 











an advocate, and Giacomo Casoglio, a poor carver in 
wood, were the first who determined on putting this 
desire into some tangible shape; and, accordingly, two 
evening schools were established, where young artisans 
were invited to attend, and were gratuitously in- 
structed in reading, writing, accounts, and, of course, 
in religious doctrines. The example of these bene- 
volent men was quickly followed, and with such suc- 
cess, that the number of the schools was rapidly in- 
creased, as well as the means for their support. In 
1842 (the first having been established in 1836) they 
amounted to eight, containing 1,002 pupils, 268 of 
whom were orphans. Amongst these schools, one 
founded by the Duke Sforza Cesarini is an honour to 
the benevolence of the founder, who placed it near 
his own palace ; and besides his Excellence, honour- 
able mention must be made also of Cardinal Brig- 
noli, and of the families of Borghese, Ludovisi, 
Boncampagni, and of Monsignore Morichini, as hay- 
ing contributed greatly to the prosperity of these 
institutions. From 1840 to 1842 the subscriptions 
amounted to 1,068 Roman scudi, and the expenditure 
to 1,035. The exercises consist of moral, religious, 
and instructive readings. Under the head of moral 
and religious literature are included narratives of 
acts and undertakings of charity and of Sacred His- 
tory; under that of instructive, the principles of edu- 
cation, of health, of natural history, mechanics, na- 
tural phenomena, domestic economy. A weekly 
journal on such subjects is compiled by Chevalier 
Ottavio Gigli, son of the above-mentioned Michele, 
who presentsa copy of it tothe pupils; and a normal 
school has also been introduced, for the training of 
the instructors. 

Such is an outline of an institution which is inter- 
esting, not as being a model for other nations, but as 
being one of the first efforts, if not the first, of the 
kind, as yet made in Southern Italy. Addressing 
itself to the artisans, who, by one of the laws of the 
Society, are the only persons eligible, it presents 
indeed a novel feature. The increasing sympathy 
between the extremes of Roman society—perhaps 
a growing consciousness of mutual dependence, and of 
the desirableness of giving right views to those classes 
who throughout civilized Europe, here more rapidly 
and there more tardily, are daily acquiring increasing 
influence—perhaps, I say, these are all points indi- 
cated by the establishment of the “ Pio Instituto delle 
Scuole Notturne.”’ As to the nature of the instruc- 
tion offered, however meagre, it is better than no- 
thing ; it is an improvement on the past :—it seems 
to recognize knowledge not as the privilege of adven- 
titious circumstances, but as the right of all classes ; 
and though limited to reading, writing and arithmetic, 
the elements of linear design and of geometry as 
applied tothe arts, it confers an immense benefit on 
those who have been walking hitherto, one may al- 
most say, in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
such was the palpable obscurity of the moral atmo- 
sphere which surrounded them. There is one other 
feature in the history of the “ Pio Instituto” which 
deserves attention, as showing the resemblance which 
exists in the origin and progress of such efforts all 
over the world, whether in Rome, or London, or else- 
where. It originated, not with the noble or the 
ecclesiastic, but with men, one from the middle 
classes, the other from the artisans whom it was 
designed to elevate: then, again, when such a noble 
effort has proved successful, and all the doubts and 
difficulties and dangers attendant on itsbirth have been 
overcome, in rush cardinals and vicars-general and 
dukesand princes, to modify and guide, and, perhaps, to 
counteract—perhaps, and let us hope so, honestly to 
cherish and promote ; at all events, they come late, 
affording another proof of the fact, that great social 
improvements must begin at the centre, expanding 
in infinite concentric circles until they put the whole 
social body in healthy movement. That the “Pio 
Instituto” has many defects necessarily inherent 
in the circumstances amidst which it flourishes, is 
circumscribed in its influence, and fettered, perhaps, 
by ecclesiastical interference, I am ready to udmit; 
still, as showing an awakening disposition in this 
lovely, but prostrate land, to raise the working 
classes, it must be regarded with great interest,and be 
accompanied by the best wishes of the benevolent for 
its success. His Holiness frowns upon railways and 
“ Riunioni Scientifici,” and perhaps he is wise in his 


“Scuole Notturne.”——Let us see which of these con- 
tending elements, in the long run, will sway the des- 
tinies of Rome. 


AUGUSTUS PFITZMAYER. 

RetvrninG from a lengthened sojourn in Bohemia, 
I found amongst the accumulations on my library 
table numbers of the Atheneum as far back as the 
summer of 1845; and with more than usual pleasure, 
I sat down to the “dainty dish” served up last 
October with the appetite of a true helluo librorum, 
stinted for so long a period to the Lenten fare per- 
mitted by an Austrian censorship. 

A letter from a Carlsbad correspondent particularly 
attracted my notice, commencing with the query, 
“ Have you ever heard of Westonia?’’ And it has 
occurred to me that your readers who may have 
pondered over that new page in the varied volume 
* Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,’ will find 
it pretty much the same usque ad finem capituline 
alas, that it should be so! probitas laudatur et alget. 
Withal, it is advantageous to stereotype such pages for 
warning or encouragement, as the case may be; and, 
therefore, while the memory of Westonia’s departed 
worth is yet fresh, abroad, to ask for some recognition 
of the merits of a living foreign celebrity, here at 
home, as yet but little known beyond the pale of 
the more literary circles in Vienna. 

Augustus Pfitzmayer was born at Carlsbad, in 1808, 
where his father, a native of Wiirtemberg, ministered 
to the wants of the Cur und Buadegiiste, through the 
medium of that most picturesquely-situated restaue 
rant, the Posthof. Augustus passed his earlier years 
as the gargon of his father’s hostelry, receiving such 
education as was then attainable at the Stadtschule ; 
but, at eleven years of age, so littledid coming events 
shadow out his future career, that he was sent to 
Dresden to finish his studies as—a cook. He took 
no degree in the Culinary College, for we hear of 
him, three years after, at Pilsen, where he attended 
the classes in philosophy, and about the same period 
first displayed that surprising aptitude for languages 
which has since grown into his ruling passion. He 
began his new studies by thoroughly acquiring a 
knowledge of English, French, and Italian, each of 
which he speaks well and fluently : he soon added to 
these acquirements, the Danish and Russian lan- 
guages ; and at the same period, when describing his 
studies in Ancient Greek, &c., to which, as he writes, 
he had applied con amore, he adds, J‘ai appris toutes 
les langues Européennes (a Uexceplion du Hongrais et 
de quelques dialectes slaves) de sorte que je comprends 
tous les ouvrages scientifiques et littéraires écrits dans ces 
langues.” In 1827, hecommenced Turkish, without 
any teachers further than Vignier’s somewhat deficient 
grammar, aided by such books as he happed upon 
in the public library of Prague; but a learned leisure 
was not to be the destiny of the son of the Carlsbad 
restaurateur, and “mine host” of the Posthof 
“ esteemed it necessary” that if his hopeful had not 
wisdom enough to make bread, he must at least use 
his wit to procure means for buying it; therefore 
failing. in an attempt to obtain his admission into 
the Oriental Academy at Vienna, jurisprudence 
was tried; but neither law nor languages “ putting 
money in his purse,” it was at length decided that 
he should devote himself to medicine; and thereupon 
he took the necessary degrees in the University of 
Prague, 1835. 

Augustus still remaining true to his first love, ree 
turned to Carlsbad to practise medicine nominally —to 
study languages in reality; the result of which was, 
that although daily increasing his ability tospeak to the 
many who flock to the healing waters of the Sprudel 
—each in his own tongue—nevertheless he still 
remained “unhonoured, and unknown” withal: during 
that period he applied himself to acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of Arabic, and by an after intercourse 
with some natives of Egypt added an acquaintance 
with Coptic. In 1838, however, after a three years’ 
wrestling with inclination, he echoed De Sévigné’s 
words coneerning physic, “ pompeux galamatias, spé- 

cieux babil, des mots pour des raisons, et des promesses 
pour des effeis;*—and, following the bidding of nature, 
he betook himself to Vienna and the Oriental 
treasures of the Imperial Library. In 1839, a first- 
fruits of this resolution appeared in a translation 
from a Turkish MS., under the title ‘ Die Verherr- 





day and generation ; but the people will have their 
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Gedichte von Lamy—y’ (* The Glory of the Town of 
Bursa, a colléction of Turkish Poems, by Lamy—y.) 
In 1840, he obtained from the Austrian government 
the permission to publish a periodical work, named 
© Das literarische Morgen und Abendland (‘Oriental 
and Occidental Literature) ; but the rare indifference 
of the poco curante Vienneses, and the scarcity of able 
collaborateurs, stifled this literary bantling ere its 


Sincethen, Dr. Pfitzmayer acquired the Swedish and 
Dutch languages, and has begun to study those of Asia, 
comprised in Chinese, Mandschow and Japanese ; 
and, having surmounted the chief difficulties opposing 
themselves to a successful study of the language of 
the Celestials, he is about to publish a German 
version and commentary of one of the oldest and 
most remarkable monumients of Chinese literature, 
*The Odes and Speeches of the Land of Tsou,’ by 
Sching-Tsini Ling Kiiin. He thus writes concerning 
them to a foreign friend : “Les Odes, ou ces discours 
présentent d’admirables morceaux de poésie, d’un 
genre absolument original, d'un style trés-élevé et 
souvent figuré, mais exempt de cette enflure contre 
nature qui dépare la plipart des poésies de l’orient, 
je remarquerai, de plus, qu’é l'exception de la 
version latine, plus religieuse que poétique, de Schi- 
King, faite par un ancien missionnaire, et de la 
version Francaise de l'Eloge de Mukdan par le Pére 
Amiot (Paris, 1770) Moccident de l'Europe est resté 
jusqu’ a présent étranger aux muses chinoises.” You will 
at least allow the truth of the last paragraph as 
applied to England. 

Having now heard something of Pfitzmayer’s past 
life as gleaned from others, will you permit me tooffer 
a small proof of his capabilities in our language, by 
giving you an account of his present labours with 
which he favoured me while at Vienna, in his own 
English. 

“ Vienna, 1845. 


“T have much pleasure in answering your letter 
addressed to me; and though my labours hitherto 
are not important enough to attract general notice, 
I hesitate not to give you the desired explanations. 
As to the Chinese, it is true that I formerly trans- 
lated two longer pieces of poetry, but they are 
scarcely intelligible without the commentary; and 
their subject, &c. will prevent their ever being pub- 
lished without the original, and for the use of the 
scholars in Chinese, as the translation is in German. 
I will, if you wish, transmit you a specimen (if you 
will pardon the venture), translated into English 
verse, submitting it asa first attempt to your kind 
*udgment. [I ought to have mentioned that Dr. Pfitz- 
mayer is no despicable writer of German poetry.] 
In the meantime, I have obtained from Parisa very 
rare work, known by the name of ‘Tso Chuen,’ 
which contains memoirs of the principal feudal 
states of China, that would serve as a most in- 
teresting addition to the history of that empire from 
1722 B.c. to Confucius’s time. As the Austrian Go- 
vernment has now taken care to get a complete set of 
Chinese types, there will be every hope of having 
this work printed with a European translation, the 
first published out of China. You are somewhat in 
error when speaking of Japanese and Chinese as 
having a similarity. Many Chinese words have 
been, it is true, introduced into the former language ; 
but by far the greater number of works are written 
in the pure and native idiom, which has not the 
least resemblance to the Chinese, having its own 
alphabet, composed of a very large, almost unlimited, 
number of figures. Hitherto, only the works written 
in Chinese could be understood by European 
scholars, and even these, as translated by Dutch 
authors, could be only done through the medium of 
the interpreters of Nagaraki. All the lighter reading, 
such as novels, plays, poems, &c. have been quite 
inaccessible to the researches of the scholar; and 
one of the most eminent, Abel Remusat, endeavoured 
in vain to get a knowledge, deeming it almost im- 
possible to even compass the alphabet. Since Japan 
has attained so high a state of civilization, and the 
literature of the country might vie with any other 
in fertility, and, as I supposed, in originality, it 
struck and grieved me not to have any approachable 
access to its treasures; and on investigation, I soon 
found that this was caused by the total want of any 
work deserving the name of a dictionary of the lan- 
guage. I therefore commenced to excerpt for my 








own use all the original lexicographical works of 
the Japanese within my reach, and by arranging 
alphabetically the words they contained, distributed 
according to subjects, I succeeded in setting down 
almost a complete dictionary ; and with its help, I 
am now enabled to read Japanese books, though as 
yet with some trouble, exercise will, I hope, soon 
make my task an easier one. As to the characters, 
I can not only very pleasantly read them, but I 
have also engaged the Government printing-office to 
let out the letters of the Tirokana alphabets that are 
generally in use, so that Japanese works can now be 
printed at Vienna with moveable types. A specimen, 
consisting of a fragment of a Japanese romance, will, 
in a few weeks, leave the press; and I could now 
undertake the publication of whole texts, if the 
Government does not fear the expense. As to my 
dictionary, I need but translate the explanations 
into any European language (the Japanese authors 
themselves render them in Chinese) to have it ready 
for publication. I am still making additions, chiefly 
of words which I find in authors I am reading, so 
that it may be rendered as complete as possible. It 
contains, however, as it is, about 40,000 words, a 
number quite extraordinary ; since the Vocabulary 
Japanese and English, by Medhurst, published at 
Batavia, 1830, only numbers 7,000, and that by 
Siebold, 1840, Leyden, (with an arrangement ac- 
cording to subjects, which makes it almost useless, 
and explanations chiefly in Chinese,) contains little 
more than 20,000 words. I intend to publish mine 
as soon as any Government grants me favourable 
terms. I trust, sir, to have given you the chief 
matter capable of interesting you as regards my 
Oriental studies, and am,” &c. 

The above extract will be, I hope, a certificate of no 
small proficiency in English on the part of Dr. Pfitz- 
mayer; and its detail will, or at least ought to, interest 
members of a nation whose banner is now floating in 
Chinese ports, and whose commercial, if not con- 
quering, foot is pressing the hitherto tabooed soil of 
the Celestial Empire. But the necessity for iden- 
tifying ourselves more immediately with the people 
we have been privileged to subdue (as Christian 
men we ought to feel there isa duty beyond the 
custom-house), through the medium of its language 
and literature, learning to understand this nation of 
Old Time, has been so often and so ably advocated 
in the pages of the Atheneum—verbum haud amplius 
addam. I would, however, express a hope, that by 
putting forward the surpassing merits of so real an 
avrottéaxrog as Dr. Pfitzmayer in Oriental litera- 
ture, public attention may be excited to the necessity 
for establishing somewhere, at some future time, a 
chair of Chinese, &c.; and in these days of revival and 
looking tback upon the “old paths,” why should not 
either University summon from the dingy Leopold- 
stadt of Vienna one so capable of filling it as Dr. 
Pfitzmayer in default of sufficient teachers at home ? 
This would be better than resuscitating the ponderous 
lucubrations of the schoolmen — certainly lead to 
more practical benefit in these days of missionary 
exertion. 

I ought perhaps to have mentioned, that capability 
of fulfilling his (Dr. Pfitzmayer’s) offer to translate 
portions of the Chinese poem in question into Eng- 
lish verse, is evidenced by the fact that I have before 
me, at present, a translation by him of the Latin 
ode of Bohuslas de Lobkowitz (der grosse Bohme, 
as he was called), entitled ‘In Thermas Caroli IV.,’ 
into Turkish verse, a work Von Hammer declined as 
“too difficult,” when solicited by my friend Cheva- 
lier de Carro, for a publication of his, under the title 
* Ode Latine sur Carlsbad, &c. avec une Polyglotte, 
Prag. 1829;° Von Hammer at the same time ex- 
pressing his opinion, “ that nothing could be more 
admirable” than ‘ Padichah Carolos ilidjési dzeriné,’ 
the version of the unknown and as yet unhonoured 
Augustus Pfitzmayer. ° 

Sedgley, staffordshire, 1846. 








ART SOCIETIES OF LONDON. 

THERE are none of the arguments which we offered, 
last week, for association amongst the learned and 
literary societies of the metropolis, that are not 
equally applicable to a combination of the various 
Art bodies now working in separation or struggling 
into existence with aspirations larger than their means. 
It is needless to repeat them :—but we may observe, 





would assist in giving a free, yet leave an j 
dent, action to each of these, we have often felt that 
the artist should put himself in a more corporate and 
imposing attitude before the public. Til] the infy. 
ences of Art shall have wrought themselves 
out the framework of society, it is well that the former 
should gather itself into a visible figure 80 large 
may at least compel the attention of the latin 
working with a prestige, in the hope of convert it 
finally intoa sentiment. It is an approved maxim 
that self-respect is a great generator of respect in 
others; and men who endow an object with theis 
own collected sympathies, and present some Point at 
which their separate efforts may be seen combinj 
to a common end, invest the object with a digni 
which will be found an useful element towards the 
attainment of the end. It is, in fact, saving th 
public the trouble ofa synthesis;—or rather, 
securing the synthesis which the public may neve 
take the trouble to make. The case of the Arts. 
cieties is, however, somewhat different from that of 
the learned societies, though the argument be the 
same. For a distinct confederation of their 
there is not, if the Royal Academy is to be left out 
of the question, thesame amount of existing machinery 
to fall back upon: but still, there are effortsand dis. 
bursements making in scattered directions, whom 
combination might furnish a lever of sufficient power 
to accomplish the several, yet similar, objects at which 
now the artists are labouring with very unsatis 
factory effect. The Institute of the Fine Art, 
—whose purpose is, in the language of its honorary 
secretary, “to do for the Arts that which the Royal 
Institution does for Science and Literature ; to bring 
artists together, and, by associating them with men 
eminent in rank, in Literature, or Science, by mutual 
information to advance the objects of Art bya 
general knowledge of its principles*—would seem to 
contain the idea which should lie at the foundation of 
such an association as we propose: and, if some suci 
general idea were adopted as the bond uniting in prin- 
ciple the various associations combined for promoting 
the different departments of Art, while around it were 
gathered together the several attributions which 
serve to the practical working of each, there would 
be at once a saving of means and, in every way, an 
acquisition of influence and power. If with a 
institution like that now striving for a vigorous 
establishment the Society of British Artists would 
unite,—and the Societies, Old and New, of Painters 
in Water Colours, with the other associated bodies, 
such as the Graphic, the Decorative, the Artists’, an¢ 
the Amateur (why not the British Institution ?) draw 
into a common organization,—we might have some 
thing like an Institute of the Fine Arts in its com- 
prehensive sense,—extending its combined influence 
over its separate parts, and making the resources of 
all fructify to the service of each. To a common 
centre like this would easily attach themselves other 
combinations likely to be formed in the new families 
of Art which the spirit of the times is calling into 
existence—but who could not have managed 
separate cost of housekeeping for themselves. To 
the different Art societies, special libraries are not 
wanting :—in the several departments, their books are 
for the most part their works of Art. One general 
library,—and that not necessarily a large one (though, 
of course, it may be advantageously extended bey 
the immediate scope of Art, and into all the fields of 
illustration, however remote, when the means shall 
serve)—would include all the literature of Art, and 
satisfy the uses of each of them. Rooms ample and 
well contrived for exhibitions, conversaziones, @ 
meetings, in a common home of the societies,— 
an office and clerk for each, and a secretary over 
—would suffice for their business, and bring them 
advantageously and easily into communication with 
their public. ; 
If, however, such a distinct and powerful organi” 
zation of the Fine Arts as this is not to be looked 
in our day, there are analogies which enable us t 
find a home for the young and unendowed amon} 
the societies in the theoretic combination with which 
we dealt last week. On that occasion, we sugge? 
that the literary bodies had a place quite appropriate 
in a combination of the scientific ones :—an¢, 
many points do all the circles of knowledge and 
intellect touch and intercommunicate, that the a 
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“ong working for Art have a natural, and even 
pecessary connexion with either of the former and 
with both. The Institute of the Fine Arts, the 

ie Society, the Decorative Society, and the 
= nion, are, like the Architects, as much within 
the comprehensive intention of, and have a claim as 
to be sheltered and assisted by, the Society of 
owe have the Chemical Society or the Civil Engi- 


peers. 





LEARNED AND LITERARY SOCIETIES, 
Your proposed union of the scientific bodies in 
London, under one roof and one organized system of 
ment, deserves attentive consideration ; but 
if you imagine it capable of preventing the corrup- 
tion and degeneracy of those societies, I fear that 
you will find yourself much mistaken, It promises 
little more than a diminution of expense ; which is 
sdoubtful, or, at best, a trivial advantage,—for we 
may rest assured that the society which is once 
in a position of complete financial security 
ill soon cease to show any other signs of life than 
the publication of annual puffs and self-laudations. 
There would be little reason to fear the absorption 
of funds by needless expenses, if it were not that all 
power and influence over those learned societies are 
usually engrossed by individuals who in reality care 
very little for the interests of truth and knowledge. 
You will find, on examination, that all the difficulties 
and all the discontents of our learned associations, 
ing from the same causes which depress the posi- 
tion of literary men, in this country, so far below its 
Continental level. There is always in London a 
large number of educated gentlemen, possessing the 
advantages of wealth and station, who are glad 
to devote some of their vacant hours to the light 
employment furnished by societies instituted for the 
advancement of learning. Among them are many 
veterans in public business,—insatiable of occupation, 
and accomplished in various liberal arts, but more 
particularly in the arts of the man of the world. 
These gentlemen are not indifferent to the advan- 
tages of the social eminence attainable by a connec- 
tion with science and literature. They are ready to 
goon the council of any association; and when there, 
they endeavour to induce men of rank to join them. 
To the patronage of rank, fashion, and political 
power they seem to think that the cause of learning 
and philosophy must owe all its prosperity. Thus, 
in some measure unconsciously perhaps, they assidu- 
ously court the great while pretending only to court 
the Muses, To the gentlemen above described, may 
beadded those who are actually engaged in public 
offices—and who, though unable to bestow any time 
orattention on the interests of science, yet are un- 
villing to forego the pleasure of controlling them ; 
and also those still more distinguished men who, 
giving their hearts and souls to one pursuit and their 
attention to one society, at the same time lend their 
names to, and occasionally favour with their presence, 
half-dozen others. Of such materials is composed 
many a learned council, in which we find every de- 
sable qualification except an immediate interest 
in, and close acquaintance with, the matter in hand. 
Such a council looks to the secretary for information 
and suggestion, and he is well pleased to guide them; 
w that there arises insensibly a compact between 
the parties,_the one taking all the power, the other 
al the homage. This mode of doing business ne- 
Ceasarily gives birth to a hollow, make-believe sys- 
tem, which aims at nothing more than keeping up 
appearances. In a council so constituted, an inde- 
pendent mind, intent on working out the ends for 
Thich the society was designed, is soon found to be a 
neous element. Anything like earnestness or 
ual, united with competent knowledge, is wholly 
Imeconcileable with the fundamental conditions of 
vicious system. It cannot manifest itself with- 
out disturbing the secretary's repose. To set the 
welety in motion, is to threaten him with instruc- 
3 to propose correspondence, is to cut out 
him :—any one who assumes the initiative is 
mre to be a thorn in his side. The comfort and 
‘nrenience of his office depend on his enjoying a 
tomplete, undivided ascendancy. He aims at being 
tot merely the Society’s prime mover, but its 
Mover, Placed, thus, in a false position, and 
Constant] y acted on by feelings of jealousy and 
, he is in danger of being led into the exercise 





of disingenuous arts. He has the advantage of being 
placed in the centre of the web; he is the official 
prompter of the most influential members of the 
council,—who see only with his eyes; he is privileged 
to whisper disparagement and suspicion, and, biassed 
by self-interest, he may even vilify with sincerity ; 
and, consequently, whoever ventures to dispute his 
absolutism must either succumb at once to his dis- 
pleasure, or fall at length the victim of artifice and 
intrigue. His chief aim is to have a council good 
for show—and good for nothing else: his politic an- 
tipathies become the treasured maxims of his office. 
The deluded council espouse all their secretary’s 
quarrels; and though unable or unwilling to inquire, 
yet they are sure to vote. They accept from him a 
list of the proscribed: and thus, Sir, it frequently 
happens that a council composed of individuals 
“whose honour and conduct,” as you justly observe, 
“are above suspicion,” yet unconsciously aid in up- 
holding a system which is very far from being fair or 
honourable. This account of the vitiated organiza- 
tion which springs up in most learned societies, will 
easily explain why literary men are so generally ousted 
from what appears to be their own ground :—why, for 
example, the Royal Society of Literature is ruled 
by a council composed of Cabinet Ministers, Peers 
of the realm (of a certain party), Members of Par- 
liament, with a thin sprinkling of men of letters 
(recommended by fashion rather than by fame),—not 
to forget the cunning few who guide the machinery, 
and who know how to place themselves between 
noblemen and men of letters so as to lean on both. 
In order to obviate the progressive corruption of 
learned associations here pointed out, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that paid and permanent officers 
should be merely instruments; and should be 
strictly prohibited from attempting to influence, in 
any case, the decision of the council. As for exist- 
ing evils, the only remedy lies in the active interpo- 
sition of the subscribers; who, if they will not be at 
the trouble of voting for a council of competent 
men, ought to withdraw their subscriptions altogether: 
—for these societies, as you truly remark, when they 
fail to attain their ends, are no better than positive 
obstructions, F. W. D. 





I hope the letter of F. Z. S. may have some effect 
on the Society at large; who are, I believe, totally 
ignorant of the maladministration of their affairs, 
Although not literally correct in all he states, he 
falls short of the severe justice which the case re- 
quires. 

We are dying of inanition, Nobody has suppased, 
for a long time, that we have any claim to the dis- 
tinction of being “learned.” Scientific communica- 
tions have almost ceased. The yearly libellus of 
proceedings has become little more than a concholo- 
gical repertory ;—for it would not contain many pages, 
if Mr. Cuming did not insist on all shells described 
from his collection being published there. Nothing 
has been added to the Transactions for two years,— 
and the third volume is still incomplete. The library 
has been utterly neglected, in the way of purchase, 
since the time of Mr. Bennett; who, in point of fact, 
accumulated almost all the books which have not 
come in the way of presents or exchange, by the 
expenditure of his salary. The long series of periodi- 
cals are unbound, and, therefore, comparatively in- 
accessible. 

Very few persons are acquainted with the state of 
the museum collections,—which are scarcely ever 
consulted. There is, now, no curator, 

The Council is constituted by an unopposed house- 
list; which is prepared on a curious system of repre- 
sentation of the social divisions of members—a lord 
for the lords, a lawyer for the lawyers, a surgeon for 
the surgeons, a parson for the parsons, a gent. for 
the gents, &c. If you look over the roll, you will 
think, except in the cases of worthy Wm. Yarrell 
and perhaps another, that the first qualification for 
a seat at this board is ignorance of zoology. 

You must know pretty well that, after all, the 
Councils of Societies called learned are in reality a 
collection of ciphers,—and that the executive is really 
in the secretary. Now, the Zoological Society is 
blessed with an honorary secretary; who is, there- 
fore, irresponsible, and absent from London a consi- 
derable portion of the year. With what success he 





has used his authority, the present state of things is 
a tolerable indication. 

If the Fellows wish to avert inevitable dissolu- 
tion, there is nothing for it but a total reorganiza- 
tion of the system of management. If it be true 
that all men lose their common sense as soon as 
they sit at a board, I suppose there must still be an 
inefficient Council; but it would be worth while to 
try another class of members, To work a society of 
this kind, it is indispensable to have the unremitting 
labour of an enthusiastic, intelligent, and urbane se- 
cretary, who could and would maintain a correspon- 
dence with the zoologists of Europe; who would 
conciliate men of science at home, and publish their 
contributions to the literature of the Society without 
delay. To secure the efficiency of such an officer, 
he must be responsible,—and, therefore, paid. 

The Zoological Society I believe to be doomed to 
anility. The “scientific meetings” are reduced to 
zero; and the “general meetings” can only be 
brought to the quorum of thirteen, by severe whip- 
ping, on the few occasions when a slender troop of 
recruits have been hardy enough to volunteer into 
the sinking ship. 

Will no one, for the love of zoology, raise a hand 
to save it? I believe not. At the anniversary 
meeting, next week, some thirty or forty will dro 
in, to glance at the Council, and listen to their self. 
gratulations on the “ progress of science,”—evinced 
in the unpublished Transactions, the feeble Proceed- 
ings, the Cock and Hen Show, the “ Select Prome- 
nades,” the number of umbrellas which surround 
the feeding lions on wet days, and so forth. 

And so, the House-List will be elected ; and so,. 
at the end of another twelvemonth, there will be 
another diminution of Fellows, and excess of expen- 
diture over income ;—and so on, as in former years, 
until the bubble breaks. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A meeting of the Fellows of the Society of Anti- 
quaries was called by advertisement—not, however, 
by the officers of the Society—for Monday last; and 
held, on that day, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, as 
preliminary to the meeting on Thursday for the 
official elections. Sir William Betham took the chair, 
cn that occasion; and the speakers were strong and 
unanimous in the expression of their determination 
to have the affairs of the society administered with 
more energy than heretofore, and its duties more 
efficiently performed. The necessity of electing an 
independent and active council was enforced ; and 
hopes were expressed of a zealous cooperation from 
their intended new president, Lord Mahon. In all 
these sentiments we very heartily concur ;—but are 
in no way deceived as to the motives which the 
expressions cover in the mouths of those who use 
them.—The result of the elections on Thursday was 
very conclusive. 126 Fellows voted, and about two- 
thirds supported the~house-list. Lord Mahon was 
returned President, without (as we heard) any dis- 
sentient voice. The new Council are,—T. Amyot, 
Treasurer; J. Barrow, S. Birch, Rev. P. Bliss, G. 
Bowyer, Lord Braybrooke; N. Carlisle, Secretary ; 
J. P. Collier, Sir H. Ellis, Sir R. Inglis ; H. Hallam, 
V.P.; W. R. Hamilton, V.P.; Sir R. Lemon, P. 
Levesque, the Marquis of Northampton, W. Salt, 
T. Stapleton; Albert Way, Director ; Sir R. West- 
macott, and Sir C. Young. The scrutiny, according 
to the obsolete and complicated form of election, 
occupied nearly three hours, in consequence of the 
unprecedented attendance. Surely such a system 
calls for reformation; since, were the 600 members 
to use their privilege of voting, the scrutiny, if it 
commenced at sunrise, would scarcely close in time 
for the anniversary dinner at the Freemasons’. There, 
the chair was taken, on Thursday, by the new Pre- 
sident,—supported by Lord Northampton, and Sir 
Robert Inglis. Lord Mahon's address, on his health 
being proposed by Lord Northampton, was enthusi- 
astically received. He alluded, at length, to the ne- 
cessity of modifying and amending the laws and 
usages of the Society, in conformity with the require- 
ments of modern times; and deprecated strongly the 
existence of any party feelings, as destructive of the 
good working of the Society. In this deprecation 
we earnestly unite with the noble President. The 
present election-time has been the second occasion 
on which a discontented and intriguing party have 
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endeavoured to carry their disputes, originating 
elsewhere, into the heart of this Society, and 
to make the meetings of the Antiquaries an 
arena for fighting their own interested battle. On 
both occasions, they have suffered such signal defeat 
asshould convince them that there is a determination 
not to suffer the influence of the body to be made 
subservient to party ends: and we trust, having sub- 
mitted their experiment to this double proof—or 
reproof—they will now be content to let the business 
of the Antiquaries take its uninterrupted course— 
lending themselves to its proper interests in earnest- 
ness and good faith. For ourselves, we shall be sin- 
eerely glad, if they will afford usthe opportunity, to 
give our assistance to that good work: and leaving 
all party considerations behind, it is probable that 
we may take an early opportunity of offering some 
suggestions for the consideration of all interested, 
which may help to restore to these divided societies 
their healthy tone, and bring back their machinery 
into working order.. 

All obstacles, as we have said, go down before the 
Railway Spirit. A sense of power and a quickening 
movement wait upon his presence; there is no 
slumbering on the road by which he passes, nor 
scarcely in the direction where he looks. It is not 
uncharacteristic, then, that the first signs of habita- 
tion in the New Houses of Parliament should have 
been given in obedience to his demands. Positive 
orders have been issued for the instant getting up of 
one of the entire floors, overlooking the Thames, 
composed of about twenty noble rooms, to meet the 
increasing requirements of the Railway Committees; 
and Messrs. Grissell and Peto have, it is said, under 
the expeditive influence of the occasion, undertaken 
to accomplish the needful by the 27th inst. 

Lieutenant Waghorn,—to whom the public already 
‘owe so much for his unwearied exertions in shortening 
the great distances of the world, and giving its grand- 
est scope to the new locomotive agent of the age,—has 
turned his attention to the subject of steam commu- 
nication with Australia. By his means, a meeting 
was assembled at the London Tavern, some days ago, 


in furtherance of the purpose: at which the principal 
representatives of the colonial interests were present; 
and a Committee was formed for enforcing it with 


the Government. Routes by Panama and the Cape 
of Good Hope were discussed; but Mr. Waghorn’s 
plan is to connect Australia with India by steam 
from Singapore to Port Jackson, vii Batavia—the 
distance being 4,450 miles. A complete chain of 
steam intercourse would thus be established between 
the five portions of the globe. By Mr. Waghorn’s 
project, a regular communication with America on 
the one side and India on the other would be opened 
in Australia; and, as the Times observes, “a very 
slight extension would bring into the sphere of action 
the large East India islands, which are at present so 
little explored, and which probably would offer a 
field for the greatest developement.” 

The daily papers announce the death, in his 72nd 
ow of Mr. Thomas Tegg, the well-known pub- 

isher, of Cheapside ; a man of a rough, vigorous mind, 
—who worked his way from a very humble position, 
through all sorts of strange and obscure channels, to, 
as is supposed, great wealth. He was generally be- 
lieved to have been, the original of Twigg, in Hood's 
“Tylney Hall.—We see that, by an affecting fa- 
tality in the same family, in the few days that have 
elapsed since the father’s death, the newspaper obit- 
‘ary announces the death of his son, a young man of 
twenty, at Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Our readers should be made aware of the fact, 
that the theological department of King’s College, 
in this metropolis, has been at length opened to can- 
didates for holy orders; the bishops having consented 
to receive its students who have passed the regular 
curriculum, without requiring them to graduate at 
Cambridge or Oxford. 

Every now and then, we pick up a little new and 
useful information abroad as to affairs at home,— 
which we think it a duty to communicate. For 
example, a correspondent of the Journal des Débats 
(April 4) tells us: “J’ai cherché vingt fois a savoir 
quelles sources de revenus avoit la Cité [italic in 
original] de Londres, si magnifique dans les frais 
qu'elle passe au lord maire, quoiqu’ils soient encore 
insuffisans ; et si riche en meubles, en équipages, en 
vaisselle d'or et d'argent. Je les sais enfin, [?] grace 





a M. de Fayet. Outre un impét sur les portes et les 
fenétres, ces revenus se composent ainsi qu'il suit.” 
The author, who has just found this treasure of 
information, then goes on to enumerate the following 
impéts, as imposed by this same Cité de Londres; 
which is, indeed, the most fertile of wonders of any 
on record. Sporting dogs (Chiens de chasse)—Other 
ditto One-horse carriages —Four-wheeled ditto 
—Saddle-horses (Chevaux de main)—Race-horses 
(Chevaux de course)—Male servants—Hair powder— 
Armorial bearings, This is pretty well for the Lord 
Mayor, even with the aid of Aldermen and Common 
Council. But here we are in a perplexity. Who 
are the contribuables? Weare afraid we must refer 
to M. de Fayet himself, the source of all this light, 
for further illumination on the matter. Do all Eng- 
land, Wales and Scotland pay these impéts, to furnish 
the Lord Mayor with gilt coach and turtle? Or does 
the burthen rest on the city ? and if so, where are 
the chiens de chasse and the chevaux de course? Are 
these hunts in Islington, or races in Hackney? 
Enfin—see what it isto have strongly associated ideas. 
A Parisian can no more conceive of a city without 
an octroi, than an Englishman of a judge without a 
wig. Weare sorry to be discouraging; but we fear 
we can recommend nothing better to M. F. Barriére, 
who has “sought twenty times” to make out the 
revenues of London, than to seek twenty more,—and 
to take a better guide than this same M. de Fayet. 

However barbarous and uncatholic may be the 
huntings of the Campagna, as we showed, last 
week, there are at least a spirit of adventure 
and a real warfare in the chase of the Wild Boar 
which give to the savage taste a meaning and a logic 
—such as they are. At home, in this as in a good 
many other things, we do not trouble ourselves for 
a meaning, and are not particular about our logic. 
The following revolting paragraph appears in the 
Times, this week,—and scarcely needs a comment; 
because the men who love steeple-chases and idle 
racings with the stag are without that particular in- 
tellectual quality through which the comment must 
be understood, and to all others it suggests itself 
on the mere presentation of the statement :—“ The 
long line of country (which in many parts was in an 
exceedingly heavy state, in consequence of the late 
rains) gone over by the Royal buckhounds oh Mon- 
day last, and the extraordinary pace kept up nearly 
throughout the run, in pursuit of the celebrated stag 
Rob Roy, have proved fatal to three of the valuable 
horses engaged in the chase. Captain Hesketh’s 
well known horse Stumps died, on Monday night, 
from over-exertion during the hunt, at the Cavalry- 
barracks, Windsor. Maggie Lauder, who ran well, 
and was a favourite in the fourth steeple-chase on 
Wednesday last, died yesterday morning. A splen- 
did nag ridden by Mr. Jackson, of London, dropped 
down dead while in full chase, in a grass meadow be- 
tween Moor-park, the seat of the Marquis of West- 
minster, and Rickmansworth. Several other horses, 
and some not expected to recover, reached their 
stables in an exceedingly distressed state.”—For- 
merly, men hunted, for the game; and so had, even 
where it was not a real motive,a pretence. No such 
object enters into the views of our Windsor Nimrods, 
—or is even assumed. “ Rob Roy” is merely turned 
out to be tortured; and then handed over to the 
kennel-doctor to be prepared for the torture again :— 
while the professed object of keeping up the breed 
of high caste horses, by the exercises of the hunting 
field, bids fair, according to such statistics as the 
above, to be defeated by their extermination.Had 
these gentlemen, as Punch well observes, been cos- 
termongers and driven their donkeys to death, the 
Society for the Prosecution of Cruelty to Animals 
would have been at them. 

We have given our readers Professor Gruithui- 
sen’s theory of the mild season ;—it is right, there- 
fore, that we should afford them the opportunity of 
weighing it against Colonel Sabine’s. The latter has 
the advantage of being not so far-fetched, and of 
lending itself more readily to experimental proof ; 
but as a work of imagination we prefer the former. 
Colonel Sabine suggests that our extraordinary win- 
ter may have had as a cause the fact of the Gulf 
stream having extended farther to the northward 
amd eastward of the Azores than usual ; and this, it 
seems, was the case in the winter of 1821-2, which 
was also remarkable for its mildness, This current, 





it is believed, may have been the occasion of ha 
of the Great Liverpool. Of the lag 

The Rev. J. Gobat, Principal of th rotes 
College of St. Julian’s, at Male, has a 
Bishop of Jerusalem. He is known to literature 
the writer of an interesting journal on Abyssinia. 2 
which country and in Syria and Egypt the early on 
of his ministry were spent.—From Cairo, it is 
that ten thousand men are now at work on the 
of the Nile; the fortifications of Alexandria being 
suspended by this diversion of the hands, The 
question of the practicability of this long-pro} 
undertaking will, therefore, soon be resolved, 
Egyptian viceroy has raised M. Mouget, the Freng 
engineer who presides over the works, to the dignity 
of a Bey. 

The Paris papers announce the death, at his chateay 
near Tournan, in his 94th year, of one who playeda 
conspicuous part in the stormy scenes of a time who 
generations, with but here and there a like 
himself left, have all gone down to the grave, ¥, 
Sevestre was a member of the National Convention, 
amongst the most violent,—and one of those whovotel 
for the death of the King. He was a member, too, of 
the Committee of General Safety; was charged with 
the surveillance of the Royal orphans in the Temple, 
and reported on the death of the Dauphin, Hewy 
exiled in 1815: and returned to France after the 
revolution of 1830. The Chamber of Deputies paid 
up the arrears due to him, as a State M of 
the Corps Législatif, for all the time of his absence, 
and gave him a pension of 3,600 francs. 


A French journal, L’Univers Israélite, gives 
some account of an acquisition made by the 
Bibliothéque du Roi, interesting to the students of 
Talmudic literature. The Rabbin Isaac Lampronti, 
a physician and judge at Ferrara, who died in 1756, 
left a remarkable work entitled ‘ Patrad-Jizchak} 
—forming a general cyclopedia of all the matters 
treated of in the Talmud and its numerous commen 
taries. The Royal Library has just obtained pos 
session of the entire manuscript of this great work; 
which singularly facilitates the study of the Hebrew 
canonical books, and merits its place beside the 
Hacksakah of Maimonides,—At Berlin, the Re 
formist Jews have been inaugurating a magnificent 
synagogue for the exercise of their worship with its 
liturgic novelties ; and the grand Rabbin Hirschber- 
ger, in his sermon on the occasion, urged the neces 
sity of the Hebrew lending himself to the progres 
of the age, and assimilating his manners to those of 
the people among whom he lives. Though this 
change has been gradually going on under our own 
eyes, it is yet a more remarkable one than at first it 
seems. The attitude of the Israelite has so long 
been that of a stranger amid all the populations of 
the world—a child of the captivity even where mot 
free—singing reluctantly the Lord's song in strange 
lands—homeless everywhere—mixing with all, but 
refusing to cast in his lot with any—that this new 
theory of assimilation and progression seems, it 
itself, an entire obliteration of the distinctive charac 
ter of the race. 

Switzerland is about to follow the example of 
Trade Exposition becoming so general in Europe; 
an Exhibition of the products of Helvetic industry 
being announced to take place at Zurich in August 
next—the first in that country. 

The long contemplated escape of the Augsburg 
Gazette from the vexatious restrictions of the Bava- 
rian Censorship is, it seems, about to be cared 
into effect;—the Baron de Cotta having purchased, 
with that view, the great printing establishment of 
Herr Sprendler, at Cannstadt, near Stuttgardt— 
ready fitted up with excellent mechanical presses 
which need only the substitution of steam for water 
as the moving power, to adapt them to the Barous 
purposes, 

We do not often trespass on the advertising columns 
of our neighbours,—howsoever tempted by the loves 
and distresses of the letters of the alphabet, 
the “lofty rhyme” built to swell the triumphs of 
tradesmen having cheap shops and extensive plate- 
glass windows. But here is an appeal which brings 
the writer within the cognizance of a literary joun 
The suppression of a word, or the change of a capit 
might subject us to the charge of whimsical inveatea 
or of the garbling of grave text:— 
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ITY AND GENTRY.— 


» sa PY that should require a verse, 
To deck his goodly father’s hearse— 
Or him whose feelings fain would swell 
Jn thrilling song his love to tell— 
Or he that would immortalise : 
The good, the brave, the loved, the wise— 
Let him, I say, apply to me, 
The letter writ to K. C. B., 
‘And he shall glad his glowing breast 
With words that burn, with joy carest ; 
For virtue, wheresoe’er it lie, 
On classic ground lives happily. 
requiring SHORT POEMS, SONNETS, &c., on 
their own particular subjects, can obtain them by applying, 
letter, to K. C. B., 174, Duke-street, Manchester-square, 
oy door from Oxford-street. Letters for terms must inclose 


The advertisement has the advantage of being, at 
the same time, a specimen. 

The few following words are from a letter from 
Rome:—“Theseason has been very full. The Emperor 
of Russia, as you know, disappointed the artists, 
especially the painters—who got up an exhibition 
for him. He did not even pay a visit to Gib- 
son, or Wyatt, or Macdonnell, although his chief 

enditure was amongst the sculptors. The annual 
atibition is now going on at the Porta del Popolo, 
and there are some creditable pictures. Gibson is 
npidly putting Her Majesty into marble: the work 
is ly admired, and he is thought to have ma- 
naged the subject well. Wolfe is making anew edition 
of the Prince, with alterations suggested by Her 
Majesty. The tradersin pictures are as busy as they 
can, but not as they would, be,—jobbing in ancient and 
modern chefs-d’ceuvre. Lord Ward has bought Cor- 
reggio’s ‘ Magdalene’ of Vallati, for 1,500/. You know 
thestory of this disputed picture. It wasbought asrub- 
bish when Prince Odescalchi was clearing his gallery. 
On being cleaned, this gem was brought to light : an 
action was then brought for the recovery of it; and it 
was decided that it should be sold, and the price di- 
vided between the prince and the painter.—But balls 
and parties have been more rife than anything 
ele, this season—as if the good people were 
desirous of blotting out all remembrance of my poor 
lady Coventry ; whose effects, by the bye, all came 
tothe hammer not long since. The Romans have 
been tolerably content with the theatrical arrange- 
ments, Their prima donna is a great favourite. 
They were in raptures with Fanny Elssler; and 
now they are enjoying Taglioni—but she is too 
spirituelle for the Romans.” 

Year after year, Greece is finding more and more 
of leisure to restore some of the faded characters of 
her great past, or to introduce something from sister 
mations, By a recent institution in her capital, we 
ae reminded of the one and the other—modern 
Europe and ancient Greece; and forced into humbling 
comparisons, Thus, the Athenian nobles have been 
borrowing the practice of the hippodrome rather 
from the North, than reviving it from their own anti- 
gris and yet the strife of steeds on the plain which 

ymettus overlooks, and in view of the great me- 
mories that yet haunt the Acropolis, inevitably carries 
the imagination back to those Games in which the 
Pnnces of the world were competitors and a nation 
the spectators. Beside the grand historic figure of 
that old classic sport, our own racings of to-day,— 
notwithstanding the wide influence they have had on 
the national tastes, the authority of the popularsym- 
pathies, and the great resources which they have 
aalled into action,—descend into the category of the 
commonplace, and show like a mere affair of jockeys. 

‘hy is this so? Because, with that earnest and 
Miritual people, their very sports and pastimes had a 
purpose higher than the things themselves; while 

of our modern turf have a lower. Poetry, 
Sculpture, and the sister arts, too, were all heralds 
tm the field of those contests, and have proclaimed 
their greatness to the world. The Muses of Greece 
Wentup, with the nation, to those great gatherings, 
md stood by the victor's chariot-wheels; the pro- 
miunent illustrative figure on the modern Turf is the 
betting-stand, and its Muse is the blackleg standing 
bythe “winning horse.” It may be feared that the 
ks of to-day are more likely to translate the 
model, than to recover the majestic image of 

‘meantime, however, at their first meeting of 
the kind, the wager was dispensed with, the nobles 
rede ir own horses, the Queen and her ladies 

influence,” and the King awarded and dis- 
the prizes, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten till Five.—Admission, 
1s. ; Catalogue, Is. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 
WILL OPEN their TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION on 
MONDAY NEXT. GALvuERY, 53, PALL MALL. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SuFFOLK-STREET, PALL-MALL East, is NOW OPEN, Daily from 
9 a.m. till dusk.—Admittance, 1s, EDWARD HASSELL, Sec. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a pe interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and oo and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of OTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 

moux. Open 10 till 5. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, ls.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


The NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIAN EXHIBITION, 
under the especial Patron: of Her pd the Queen, Prince 
Albert, and Queen Adelaide, is NOW OPEN, at the LARGE ROOM, 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, daily, from Ten till Dusk. 
Admission, 1s. This novel and splendid Collection is a complete 
Illustration of the Natives and Scenery of Australia and New Ze: 5 
together with 300 Portraits from life of the principal Chiefs, with their 
Families, b; French Angas, Esq.; specimens of Natural His- 
tory, &e. young New Z Chief attends in costume.—** The 
most interesting exhibition of the season.’’— Spectator. 


Novelties of extreme interest and information at the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

Scenes in the OREGON TERRITORY form a part of an entirely 
NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS. Portraits of the most 
distinguished Men in the SIKH GOVERN 

AH »m 
traits of Sir H. "3 
SIOSCOPEand CHROMATROPE, with new and beautiful variations. 
The most i ing of the N jes at work are MACINTOSH'S 
ROTARY ENGINE, COLEMAN’S PATENT LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINE for ding and d ding Inclined Planes. Farrell’s 
ARCHIMEDIAN RAILWAY, and ENVELOPE CUTTING 
MACHINE, WOOD'S NEW PATENT STEAM-ENG 
GOVERNOR, and the ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY.—Experiments 
with the DIVING BELL and DIVER. LECTURES on CHE- 
MISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with brilliant experi- 
ments.—Admission, 1s., Schools, Half-price. A brief description of 
the Oregon Territory, from Notes by a Nine Years’ Resident, pre- 
sented to the Visitors. 


























SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

Geotoeicat Society.— March 25.—The President, 
Mr. Horner, in the chair.—The following communi- 
cations were read: ‘ On the Geology of the Falkland 
Islands,’ by C. Darwin, Esq. F.G.S. The author 
stated that the low land of these islands consists of 
clay slate, containing subordinate layers of sandstone, 
and that the slate occasionally, though very rarely, 
and the sandstone more commonly, give indication 
of fossils. The result of the examination of these 
fossils by Mr. Morris and Mr. Sharpe, proves the 
exist of pal ic forms in the south, singularly 
resembling, though not identical with, those of the 
northern hemisphere. The exact position among 
palzozoic strata which the Falkland Island slates 
occupy it still appears difficult to determine. The 
slaty and fossiliferous beds of these islands are broken 
by numerous east and west ranges of stratified quartz, 
attaining sometimes the height of 2,500 feet. This 
rock seems occasionally to form a kind of breccia or 
conglomerate, but the slate passes insensibly into it. 
The author then proceeded to describe in detail some 
very remarkable instances of contortion and distur- 
bance that he had observed in these quartz beds. 

A paper was next read, ‘On the Coal Fields of 
Alabama,’ by Charles Lyell, Esq. F.G.S. The au- 
thor, in this paper, announced the fact, that the great 
Appalachian coal field of North America extends 
southwards as far as lat. 33° 10’, where it is covered 
up with beds of the cretaceous period. The coal is 
worked in open quarries at Tuscaloosa, near the 
ceptre of Alabama, and is there associated with car- 





bonaceous shales, containing many fossil vegetable 


remains, recognized as of the same species as those 
found in the mines of Ohio and Pennsylvania. The 
strike of these coal beds is N.E. and S.W. The coal 
in this district appears to occupy the highest place 
in the carboniferous series of deposits, and with it 
occur white quartzose sandstone and grits, reposing 
on shales and clays containing seams of coal of less 
value. These are of considerable thickness, and 
overlie a great deposit of quartzose grit, passing 
downwards into thinly laminated sandstones. Next 
succeeds a group of fetid limestones, with chert rest- 
ing on another limestone, in which occurs what 
seems to be a bed of brown hematite of vast thick- 
ness. The Alabama coal fields may be considered 
as forming three basins, of which the most western 
is not less than 90 miles long, and from 10 to 30 
miles across, and the eastern is of nearly as great 
extent. The third is to the north, and appears to be 
of smaller dimensions, 








April 8.—The President, Mr. Horner, in the chair. 
—aA paper was read, ‘On the superficial Detritus of 
Sweden, and on the probable causes which have 
affected the surface of the Rocks in the Central and 
Southern portions of that Kingdom,’ by Sir R. I. 
Murchison, G.C.S., V.P.G.S. The author com- 
menced by stating the very remarkable appearance 
and character of the detritus in Sweden, and referred 
to his recent work on Russia, where the subject is 
discussed at some length. He then gave a full 
account of the appearances observed in the island of 
Gothland, and afterwards illustrated by various ex- 
amples these two important propositions, namely: 
first, that there is a neat, clear and absolute distine- 
tion between that rolled drift which has produced 
strie and other phenomena considered glacial, and 
the great angular blocks of Scandinavia, which are 
distinctly superposed on the other drift, and not cone 
nected with the markings in question ; and, secondly, 
that there are great fields of angular blocks, in situ, 
whose collocation may be explained by reference to 
the existing causes still producing analogous results on 
the banks of the Dwina and of Lake Onega in Russia; 
so that, if we suppose this operation simply extended 
to a shallow and glacial sea, there will be no difficulty 
in accounting for even the most striking of the ape 
pearances in question. The author, in conclusion, 
expressed his conviction, that for the p of 
explaining the phenomena of drift, we must look to 
the action of water as of infinitely greater importance 
than that of ice, and stated that his opinion, derived 
from the study of erratic blocks and rolled drift in 
Scania, harmonizes well with the conclusions recently 
arrived at by Professors Owen and E. Forbes, from 
zoological and botanical considerations, and that very 
great changes must have taken place in the physica} 
outlines of Northern Europe within a very recent 
geological epoch. 


AsrronomicaL Socitery.—March.—Captain W-. 
H. Smyth, R.N., President, in the chair.—C. P. 
Smyth, Esq., was elected.—The following commu. 
nications were read :— 

Observations of, and the Elements of Astrea. 

Biela’s (or Gambart’s) Comet.—This comet at its 
present apparition has shown itself double. Professor 
Challis announced this extraordinary appearance in 
the following letter to the President :— 

“On the evening of January 15, when I first sat 
down to observe it, I said to my assistant, ‘I see 
two comets.’ However, on altering the focus of the 
eyeglass and letting in a little illumination, the 
smaller of the two comets appeared to resolve itself 
into a minute star with some haze about it.. I ob- 
served the comet that evening but a short time, 
being in a hurry to proceed to observations of the 
new planet. On first catching sight of it on this 
evening (Jan. 23), I again saw two comets. Clouds 
immediately after obscured the comet for half an 
hour. On resuming my observations, I suspected at 
first sight that both comets had moved. This suse 
picion was afterwards confirmed: the two comets 
have moved in equal degree, retaining their relative 
positions, I compared both with Piazzi 0" 120, and 
the motion of each in 50™ was about 7*, in R.A, 
and 10’ in N.P.D, What can be the meaning of 
this? Are theytwo independent comets? or is it a 
binary comet? or does my glass tell a false story ? 
I incline to the opinion that this is a binary, or double 
comet, on account of my suspicion on Jan. 15. But 
I never heard of such athing. Kepler supposed 
that a certain comet separated into two, and for this 
Pingré said of him, ‘aliquando bonus dormitat Ho- 
merus.’ I am anxious to know whether other ob- 
servers have seen the same thing: in the meanwhile, 
I thought, with the evidence I have, I had better 
not delay giving you this information.” In a subse~ 
quent letter, Professor Challis says, “ There are cer- 
tainly two comets. The north preceding is less 
bright and of less apparent diameter than the other, 
and, as seen in the Northumberland telescope, has a 
minute stellar nucleus. I compared the two comets 
independently with A. S.C. 51 on the evenings of 
January 23 and 24, and obtained the f 
places :— 





Preceding and Fainter Comet. 
Greenwich M.T. RA. 
hm 5s 


N.P.D. 
hm “°38 re ! 


1846, Jan. 23 8 119 0 25 5668 91 9 308 
: Ff ioe 0 29 1840 9124 358 
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Following and Brighter Comet. 

Greenwich M.T. R.A. 
hm 5s 
1846, Jan. 23 7 1:177 +O 2 O88 1 11 316 
247 2 585 0 29 251 91 16 421 

“The greater apparent distance between the 
comets on January 24 is partly accounted for by 
their approaching the earth. I saw the comets on 
January 25, but took no observation. The relative 
positions were apparently unchanged. I think it can 
scarcely be doubted, from the above observations, 
that the two comets are not only apparently but really 
near each other, and that they are physically con- 
nected. When I first saw the smaller on January 
15 it was faint, and might easily have been over- 
looked. Now it is a very conspicuous object, and a 
telescope of moderate powers will readily exhibit the 
most singular celestial phenomenon that has occurred 
for many years,—a double comet.” 

The duplicity of Biela’s comet was seen in Ame- 
vica two days earlier. At Kénigsberg, Mr. Wich- 
man observed the comet on the 14th, but saw 
nothing of the companion, There was, however, 
some vapour in the air. On January 15, the air 
being purer and the moon not risen, he saw the com- 
panion comet immediately with a power of 45. Pro- 
fessor Encke saw the comet double on January 27 
and 28. It had two very distinctly separated heads, 
each with somewhat of an indication of a tail. The 
direction of these nascent tails was perpendicular to 
the line joining the heads. Both heads moved toge- 
ther with the same velocity and in the same direction, 
the fainter preceding and being to the north of the 
brighter. Mr. Hind describes the appearance of the 
comet as like the dumbbell nebula in Vulpecula 
seen with small optical power. On the 19th of 
December preceding he had noticed the nebulosity 
to be more extended in the N. F. quadrant, but 
there was no second head. The comet was then 
pear-shaped. Professor Littrow saw both heads in- 
cluded in a common nebula. Mr. Rumker found 
the angle of position changed 180°, that is, the 
brighter head had become the fainter. This is con- 
firmed by M. Encke, who adds, that during the 
moonlight the heads were equal. These remarks 
apply to the middle of February or a little earlier. 
Yet Mr. Lassell, on March 2, says, “The first or 
preceding comet incomparably fainter than the 
second, perhaps not one-fourth its brightness. The 
second comet had a positive bright stellar nucleus, 
the first scarcely any.” 

Then followed the Observations and Elements of 
Biela’s Comet. 

De Vico’s Third Comet.—Father De Vico com- 
municated the discovery of his third comet to the 
Astronomer-Royal in a letter dated January 27, 
1845. “I have the pleasure to announce to you 
the discovery of another comet in Eridanus, made 
on the evening of the 24th instant.” 

Observations and Elements were then given. 

Professor Encke finds that, unless there be some 
error in De Vico’s place of Jan. 24, the path of the 
comet cannot be expressed by a parabola. His ele- 
ments, which were computed from the place of Jan. 
24, are erroneous on Feb. 18 and 22, as much as 
¥ and 6! in declination. There is, M. Encke 
remarks, a faint resemblance to the comets of 1783 
and 1793, but the node is so totally different that 
nothing can be inferred. 

De Vico'’s Fourth Comet.—On Feb. 20, Father De 
Vico discovered his fourth comet. This comet has 
so much similarity with that of Brorsen, that at 
first the two were suspected to be identical. 


N.P.D. 
° ‘ ’ 


Sratisticat Socrery.—Colonel Sykes, Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The paper was ‘On the Profit- 
able Increase in Traffic on Railways as produced by 
Great Reductions in the Charges,’ by Mr. B. Wil- 
liams.—The carriage of goods, the original object in 
the construction of railways, has been kept out of 
view until lately by the increase in passenger traffic 
calling for all the energies of the managers, and the 
entire revenues of the companies, except on the old 
established lines, where it has been proved, Mr. 
Williams states, that the increase of nett profits from 
goods is greater than the increase in nett profits from 
passengers. Goods of small bulk, compared with 
their value, may be sent by railway, but not agri- 
cultural or mineral produce, generally goods of great 
weight and bulk in proportion to their value at the 





present high charges, although a railway is the 
construction of all others calculated to meet this 
demand by its mechanical power. It is a great and 
costly machine or engine, the produce of which is 
cheap if it be fully employed,—if the machine be 
idle or work with incomplete action, a loss of interest 
on the great outlay must be the result. The cost of 
conveyance on all railways, in Mr. Williams’s opin- 
ion, admits of being separated into two elements; 
first, interest on capital, together with certain fixed 
charges, which are independent of the greater or 
less use made of the railway; second, the actuai 
working expenses that result directly from the work 
done. In Belgium, in order to provide interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. on the original cost of 
the railways, with a goods traffic per mile per annum 
of 40,000 tons (the actual traffic to the year 1844 on 
the Belgian Railways) the charges would consist of 
3d. for interest and other fixed demands, and 4d. for 
working expenses, making a total charge of 34d. 
required, with that t of t ge, to pay 5 
per cent. on the capital. The actual charge was 24d. 
per ton per mile, and the railways were then working 
at a loss, the Government having borrowed the capi- 
tal for their construction at 5 per cent., and having 
in nett return, after defraying the expenses, only 2} 
percent, Yet at the very time the railways, with their 
superior advantages in economy of time and regu- 
larity of delivery, were carrying only 40,000 tons per 
mile per annum, the canals were carrying 400,000 
tons. The charge onthe latter was 14d. per ton per 
mile, or half of the charge on the railways. Had 
the railways but carried one-half of the tonnage of 
the Canal Company at the canal charges, instead of 
an annual loss to the revenue of 60,100/., there 
would have been an annual gain of 52,5007. Mr. 
Williamsillustrated his paper with various tables and 
returns, calculated upon data embracing the average 
cost of railways in England, and funding for interest 
at the rate of 5 and of 10 per cent. on the capital. 
The tables showed of how much importance it is for 
the benefit of the public, consistently with the pecu- 
niary interest of the capitalists, that large quantities 
of goods should be carried ;—that, for example, 
while, with an average traffic of 100,000 tons per 
mile per annum, the charge required to produce 10 
per cent. on the capital, after paying the working 
expenses, should be about 44d. with an annual 
traffic per mile of 500,000 tons, a charge of 1}d. 
per ton on the average of all goods would produce 
an equal return after paying the expenses. This 
subject was pursued, illustrated by tables, with 
reference to the conveyance of passengers, of various 
classes of goods, of cattle, &c. The applicability 
of these tables to test the substantial character of new 
schemes was made apparent. A necessary conclusion 
of Mr. Williams's investigations is, that expanaibility 
in the railway system (both as regards the mecha- 
nical power and the mode of management) is re- 
quired; and that it is the interest of the companies 
to increase, in a great degree, both the goods and the 
passenger traffic by a system of low charges. It is 
to the interest of the public that as much traffic as 
possible should belong to each line, and thus com- 
peting lines are highly injurious to the public, by pre- 
venting the reduction in charges that can only be the 
result of the conveyance of numbers of persons and 
quantities of goods; in other words, the machine 
should be kept fully employed. 








Institute oF British Arcuitects.—April 20. 
—Earl de Grey, President, in the chair—A 
paper was read by the Rev. Richard Burgess, 
on ‘The Ancient Triumphal Arches.’ The paper 
commenced by explaining the purposes for which 
those monuments were erected ; that they were pro- 
perly divided into two classes, arches of triumph and 
honorary arches. The former placed nowhere but 
across triumphal roads, like the Via Appia, Via 
Flaminia, and other great approaches: the Via 
Sacra, by which the procession moved to the Capitol, 
was distinguished by several, The honorary arches 
were placed where the acts they commemorated had 
taken place, asthe Arch of Trajan at Ancona, where 
that Emperor had built a port,the Arch of Augustus 
at Susa, at the foot of Mount Cenis, where Augustus 
passed in journeying to or from the transalpine 
provinces. Mr, Burgess having established this dis- 
tinction, then enumerated all the arches now existing 





or known to have existed in Rome or Italy, in chy 
nological order. Before proceeding to the deve 
tion of the principal existing arches, he & 
scribed a triumphal procession, especially tak; 
Vopiscus’s account of Aurelian’s triumph, After dy. 
posing of the provincial honorary arches, and tone 
general remarks on such as might be termed men 
gateways, the paper contained an historical accoun: 
of the arches of Drusus, Titus, Septimius Severus, ang 
Constantine in order, and to the historical account 
were added various architectonic observatio 
illustrations of the ornaments which still exist y 
those arches. Mr. Burgess pointed out the decling 
of Art in the arch of Septimius Severus, and the 
fection of it in that of Constantine, which he showed 
to have been an arch belonging to the best age of 
sculpture, and was adopted but not erected by Con. 
stantine. In the course of the dissertation 
Burgess paid a tribute of respect to the memory of 
the late Mr. Basevi, and mentioned the Fitzwillian 
Museum, at Cambridge, asa fine example of gening 
soaring above the little expedient of loading with 
ornament that which was deficient in architectun] 
result. Mr. Burgess took occasion to compare the 
pageantry of the Roman triumphs with the modet 
deportment of our commanders, and drew som 
parallel between the Indian victories and those of 
the Romans in Asia, and the paper was conclude 
with a reference to the influence of Christianity in 
moderating the proceedings of modern warfare, 

The President announced that the Académie Roya 
des Sciences,des Lettres etdes Beaux Arts de Belgique 
had expressed a desire to place itself in communication 
with the Institute; and likewise that the Accademia 
Olimpica, of Vicenza, had acknowledged the receipt 
of the report of Messrs. Poynter and Donaldson, the 
honorary secretaries, on the collection of drawingsby 
Palladio, in the possession of the Duke of Devon. 
shire, and as a mark of their sense of the courtesy of 
the Institute on the occasion, had elected Mesn, 
Poynter and Donaldson Members of that Academy. 

The Honorary Medal, voted on the 17th of 
November last, to the Chevalier Beuth, as a testi. 
monial of the sense entertained by the member of 
the Institute of the benefit conferred by him on the 
art during the period he held the important office 
under the Prussian Government, from which he has 
retired, was presented, with anjappropriate address, 
to the Chevalier Hebeler, who had been requested 
by the Chevalier Beuth to receive it on his behalf. 

The Prize Medals awarded on the 23rd of February 
[ante, p. 273,] werethen presented by Earl de Grey :— 
to Mr. Worthington; to Mr. S. J. Nicholl; and 
to Mr. J. F. Wadmore. 

The President ced that the Queen had 
been graciously pleased to bestow a further mark of 
favour upon the Institute, by giving annually a gold 
medal for the promotion of the useful purposes of 
the Society, and that the regulations connected with 
this gratifying instance of Her Majesty's continued 
favour, would be forthwith determined and commu 
nicated at the earliest opportunity. 








Horricutrurat Society.— April 7.—R. W 
Barchard, Esq., in the chair—_The Duke of Mat- 
borough, J. Tinne, Esq., H. Bullock, Esq. Mn. 
Mattheson, and Mr. J. Montgomery, were elec 
Fellows. Of new plants, perhaps that which excited 
the most interest was a Fuchsia, from Messrs. Veitch, 
discovered near Lima, and which was awarded & 
large silver medal. It proves to be a cunols 
species, new to gardens, producing an abundance of 
long rosy pink tubes, of about four inches in length. 
It is destitute of petals, and, therefore, the beauty 
of the flower is confined to the calyx alone. Along 
with it was a small plant in a five-inch pot, having 
three flowers, which were brighter coloured that 
those on the larger plant (whose blossoms, al 
tolerably high coloured considering the season, were, 
perhaps, somewhat wanting in this respect), 
which gave promise that its appearance might ye 
become more attractive as we become better at 
quainted with it, for we know that circumstances of 
an obscure kind often affect plants in this respect; 
an instance of which was exhibited in the shape of 
Glozinia Cartoni, from Mr. Beck. It is a known fact 
that G. Cartoni, as grown at the Duke of Northumber 
land's, possesses two distinct colours (rose and white) 
which nicely contrast with one another; but m thu 
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~ ant the white was replaced by the red, although the 
Jant was raised from a portion of the original 
pase and had received similar treatment to those 
Gyon, thus presenting @ curious fact.—From the 
= of Northumberland were cut specimens of two 
seedling Rhododendrons, which were mentioned to 
have been crosses from arboreum, and were stated to 
perfectly hardy. —Of fruit, E. I. Shirley, Esq. 
imens of early Peaches and Nectarines, for 
which a Banksian Medal was awarded. These were 
mentioned to have been produced by plants growing 
jn pots in a pine stove. The plants were introduced 
jato heat about the 26th of October, and the first 
fit were gathered about the middle of March. 
A strong heat and a moist atmosphere were main- 
tained while the plants were growing, and they were 
ringed daily, which kept them free from insects.— 
An object of importance, in a gardening point of 
riew, was a chemical preparation for writing on zinc. 
This was a yellow fluid, which appeared colourless 
ghen first applied to the zinc, but speedily became 
black, and was mentioned to be unaffected by the 
weather. The writing could be removed at any time, 
when desirable, by rubbing the label briskly for a 
short time with sand-paper,—thus allowing the zinc 
to be used again if required.—_F rom the garden of 
the Society were Coburgia incarnata, a stove bulb 
weently sent from Peru by Mr. Hartweg, having a 
strong stem of about two feet in height, surmounted 
bya bunch of drooping red flowers. Habrothamnus 
fuciculaius, cut from a plant in the large conser- 
vatory, where it is now blooming beautifully. Indeed, 
the specimen exhibited realized all that has been said 
of the beauty of this noble shrub, equalling in colour 
and profusion of flowers the representation of it in 
the Society’s ‘Transactions.’—-The following seeds 
were distributed, viz., Amaranthus albus, or white 
stemmed Amaranth, a tender plant, whose leaves are 
ued as spinach and the stems as asparagus; 4ma- 
santhus oleraceous ; the Shanghai han-tsi, also a new 
tender vegetable used as spinach; the Hoo-sung, or 
Oo-sung, from Shanghai, likewise employed for culi- 
nary purposes, the succulent stem divested of the 
outside rind being the part eaten. 


Linnean Soctery.—April 7,E. Forster, Esq. 
in the chair.—H. Brain, Esq., and C. C. Corsellis, 
MD., were elected Fellows.—A note ‘ On the Gene- 
nition of Aphides’ was read, by G. Newport, Esq. 
The author confirmed the observations of Leuwen- 
hoek, Bonnet, and others, that the female Aphis 
produces at one time ova, and at another time living 
young. The cause of this phenomenon, due to a 
lengthened period of gestation, the author promised 
to investigate further.—A portion of Dr. Hamilton's 
commentary on * Rheede*s Hortus Malabaricus’ was 
tad. The plants, which were the subject of criti- 
dsm, belonged to the natural order Cucurbitacez. 
The species referred to belonged to the modern 
genera, Momordica, Colocynthis, and Cucumis. 








Cuemica Society.—March 20.—Anniversary 
Meeting_In the Annual Report it was stated that 
the present number of members is 200, that the in- 
“meis increasing, and that four Parts of the Society’s 

and Proceedings were published during last 
year. The following gentlemen were then elected 
Oficers and Council for the ensuing year :—Pre- 
siden’, T. Graham, Esq.; Vice-Presidents, A. Aikin, 
W. T. Brande, J. T. Cooper, R. Phillips, Esqs. ; 
heretaries, R. Warington, G. Fownes, Esgqs.; 
Foreign Secretary, E. F. Teschemacher, Esq. ; 
Treasurer, R. Porrett, Esq.; Council, R. Hunt, 
Em, Lieut-Col. P. Yorke, W. Delarue, Esq., 
W. Gregory, M.D., Sir Robert Kane, W. Oram, 
Eu, W. B. Leeson, M.D., W. H. Pepys, L. Play- 
fair, Ph.D., M. Scanlan, Esq., J. Stenhouse, Esq. 
PuD, and J. L. Wheeler, Esq. 

Papers have lately been read, ‘On an Improved 

of Graduating Glass Tubes for Eudiometrical 

-lrposes,’ by Drs. Bunsen and Playfair.—A con- 
tnuation of their ‘Researches on Atomic Volume 
and Specific Gravity,’ by Dr. Playfair and Mr. 
roy On the Employment of Phosphoric Acid 

detecting Alumina,’ by J. C. Nesbit, Esq.—‘ On 
te uence of Electricity, Platinum and Sjlver on 
he Oxidation of Phosphorus,” by Prof. Schénbein.— 

Crystallography, with a Description of a Gonio- 
a Crystallonome,’ by Dr. Leeson.— On 
mle,a new mineral,’ by Dr. Ulex.—‘On the 





Blue Compounds of Cyanogen,’ by Dr. A. W. 
Williamson.—And ‘On Nitraniline,’ by Drs. Mus- 
pratt and Hofmann. 





Institution oF Civit Enaineers.—April 21.— 
Sir John Rennie, President, in the chair.—The dis- 
cussion was continued upon the improvement of 
rivers. Mr. Bald gave at length his views on the 
works of the Clyde, and drew attention to the tidal 
flow, that no obstructions should be given toit. He 
entered into detail regarding the deepening and im- 
proving of the river. He adverted to the restriction of 
the capacity of the channel on the north side of New 
Shott Isle, which, he contended, would have the effect 
of diminishing the tidal flow, and cause the present 
south channel to be silted up. The observations 
concluded with stating that in 1755 Smeaton found 
the Clyde on the Hunt Shoal could only float vessels 
drawing 3 ft. 3 in. up to Glasgow Harbour, while 
the present navigation had been so improved that 
ships drawing 17 ft. 9 in. of water sail up to Glas- 
gow, and a case was mentioned of a ship drawing 
19 ft. having ascended the Clyde, last summer. 





Rorat Instirution.—April 6.—W. R. Grove, 
Esq. V.P., in the chair.—Professor Faraday ‘On 
Professor Wheatstone’s Electro-Magnetic Chrono- 
scope.’—After describing this instrument, and illus- 
trating its use in measuring the time occupied by the 
descent of falling bodies and the flight of projectiles, 
Professor Faraday said that the conclusions to which 
Dr. Lyon Playfair came the Friday before, so 
like his own, and the present consideration of the 
like velocities of light through space and of electricity 
through dense matter, induced him to utter a specu- 
lation long on his mind and constantly gaining 
strength, viz., that perhaps those vibrations by which 
radiant agencies, such as light, heat, actinic influ- 
ence, &c., convey their force through space, are not 
vibrations of an ether, but of the lines of force, 
which, in his view, equally connect the most distant 
masses together, and make the s allest atoms or 
particles by their properties influentjal on each other 
and perceptible to us. 


Society oF Arts.—March 25.—G. Moore, Esq: 
Vice-President, in the chair—J. F. Christy, Esq- 
and Mr, J. Cundell were elected Members. The 
first paper read was, by the Rev. Dr. Thompson, 
‘On the Earthquakes of Peru and Chili.” The 
paper also described the peculiarities of the moun- 
tains of North and South America, and concluded 
with an account of the most celebrated earthquakes 
that have occurred in America. 

The second communication was, ‘On an improved 
Safety Lamp for Miners,’ by Dr. Clanny. The 
improvement consists in preventing currents of air 
coming in contact with the flame; a glass, or other 
transparent substance, being substituted for the wire 
gauze at the lower part of the lamp. It is also less 
liable to be blown out than the Davy lamp. 

April 8.—W. F. Cooke, Esq. V.P., in the chair. 
—J. Earle and M. Ricardo, Esqs., were elected 
Members.—The first communication was by Dr. 
Green, ‘On a New Portable Stand for Telescopes 
with an Equatorial Movement but without a Polar 
Axis.'—The subject of the improvement was intro- 
duced with an account of the telescope from the 
time of its discovery, and the improvements which 
have been made upon it up to the present time. He 
next alluded to the stand ordinarily used, and pointed 
out the peculiarities of the Herschelian, achromatic, 
and other stands, and the objections to them, arising 
either from their unsteadiness, unportability, or other 
causes: he then proceeded to point out the improve- 
ments which he had effected, by describing his own 
stand. The true principle upon which every stand 
ought to be constructed (observed Dr. Green) is to 
have the heaviest end of the telescope supported on 
a solid foundation, and the moving power should be 
placed as far as possible from the centre of motion. 
To effect both these conversions has been my aim in 
the stand which I now submit. As a triangular sup- 
port is found to be the most steady, it has been 
adopted in this case, and pervades almost every part 
of thestand. The object-end of the tube containing 
the great mirror rests upon a circular disc, having a 
diameter about one-half larger than that of the tube. 
It is supported by three feet, which are not more 
than three-quarters of an inch high, so that it may 








be said to rest solidly on the earth. To admit of 
easy rotation, a second disc of the same diameter 
rests on the surface of the one described, and moves 
on three friction wheels round a pivot passed through 
the centre of each, Near the periphery of this upper 
circular disc, upon the opposite sides of it, are fixed, 
vertically, two flat pieces of brass, about half the 
diameter of the tube in height; upon these the 
telescope rests by means of two horizontal arms 
projecting from the sides. The object is to form a 
universal joint, and prevent the telescope rotating 
on its own axis. The upper end of the tube rests 
upon a pair of shears a little inclined towards the 
tube, thus the entire fabric is one large triangle, pos- 
sessing the greatest steadiness. The shears are 
attached at their lower end to a horizontal bar, 
which slides in a groove. The bar is worked by means 
of a universal joint and rack and pinion, and by~ 
which the slow motion in azimuth is given. The 
shears are so constructed as to admit of being length- 
ened or shortened. The fine movement in altitude 
for finding a star is provided by a slide on the out- 
side of the under part of the tube, to which slide 
the shears are attached. The slide is moved by a 
rack and pinion. The equatorial movement is the 
link of connexion between the head of the shears 
and the slide for the fine altitude movement, and is 
thus effected :—the two legs forming the shears are 
hinged together at the top by a circular joint, in the 
centre of which is inserted a piece of brass, which, 
carries the equatorial movement-slide, and is worked 
by a toothed-wheel and pinion. The equatorial 
slides are attached to the altitude slide by a universal 
joint. By placing the lower end with the discs it 
rests upon on a tripod, this frame may be made to 
suit the Newtonian telescope for viewing terrestrial 
objects. 

The second communication was, * On a Process for 
the Preservation of Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
stances with their forms and colours unimpaired,’ by 
Dr. J. SilvestriA number of specimens of pre- 
served animal and other substances were exhibited. 

Specimens of a new process of dulling the surface 
of electrotypes, by Mr. Colchester, and also speci- 
mens of a new method of bronzing, by Mr. Loope, 
were also exhibited. 

April 15.—T. Webster, Esq. V.P. in the chair. 
M. Samuelson, Esq. and E. Highton, Esq. C.E. were 

lected bers.—The first communication was on 
Mr. Rand's inventions for the Manufacture of Flexible 
Metal Vessels for preserving paint and other matters, 
by W. Carpmael. Mr. Carpmael stated that Mr. 
Rand, who is an artist, had, from the inconvenience 
and waste of colour which takes place when it is put up 
in the bladders ordinarily used, been led to endeavour 
to find a substitute, and the use of metallic vessels 
suggested itself. After experiments he succeeded 
in forming them of so thin a body of metal that they 
are capable of being collapsed so as to shut out all 
air, The tubes are made of block tin the 150th part 
of an inch in thickness, and have at their upper end 
a nozzle and screw cap, and are closed at the bottom 
by being folded over once or twice with a pair of 
pincers so as to exclude all air. As the colour or 
other matter which they contain is pressed out, the 
tubes are collapsed and thus the upper part of 
the tube always remains full. Each tube has to go 
through the following process of manufacture. A 
small piece of block tin is put into a die upon which 
a punch worked by a fly-press descends and forces 
the metal up, of the required thickness, between the 
surfaces of the die and the punch: thus by a single 
blow the body of the tube is formed. It is then 
removed to a second press, by which the screw on the 
neck of the tube is formed, and by a second blow, in 
the same press, the maker's name is stamped upon it. 
The cap is formed in a similar manner by a third 
machine. The tube when struck is placed ona lathe 
and cut the required length. Thus an air-tight 
bottle is formed without seam in a few seconds. 

The second communication was by Mr. Banks, on 
the Cotton produced in Honduras and Yucatan, and 
the practicability of introducing free-labour cotton from 
Africa and other countries into the British market. 
The objects of the ication was to point out 
the importance of our cotton manufactures—the suc- 
cessful competition of white and grey fabrics with 
those of Britain in foreign markets—the great pro- 
duction of raw materials by slave labour in the States 
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—the general inferiority of the cotton imported from | 


India—the practicability of obtaining larger supplies 
by free labour, from other quarterswithin our reach 
—the improvement of the staple, and consequently of 
the fabric, and the opening of a new market with 
Africa and elsewhere. 

April 22.—R. Twining, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—P. C. Leckie, Esq. and Mr. C. Jenkins were 
elected Members.—The first communication was 
by Mr. Banks, who resumed his paper on cotton 
produced in Honduras and Yucatan, &c. He pro- 
ceeded to show why the American white and grey 
fabrics maintained a higher price and so successfully 
competed with the British manufactures in foreign 
markets. He next described the peculiarities of the 
kinds of cotton; and means resorted to by the Ame- 
ricans for cleaning or freeing the cotton from the 
seed,—namely, the Saw Gin. The amount of cotton 
exported to England from America he stated to be 
1,500,000 bales per annum; while that from India 
and other countries amounted to only 500,000 bales. 
He next proceeded to show that the sea-coast of 
Africa presents a large territory which is capable of 
being made to produce cotton in larger quantities, and 
of a quality equal, if not superior, to the American. 
From inquiries which had been made at the Wesleyan 
and Baptist Missionary Societies, he had ascertained 
that the missionaries of both those Societies have 
instructions to promote such objects as the cultivation 
of cotton among the natives at their several stations, 
which extend all along the coast of Western Africa 
—and he strongly urged the necessity of their intro- 
ducing the saw gin, in lieu of the roller gin and hand 
labour, to free the cotton from the seed, and the screw- 
press for packing it into bales. 

The second communication was by Mr. Keyse, on 
an apparatus for preserving life by supporting per- 
sons when in the water. It consists of a covering 
for the arms, which are made of mackintosh cloth, 
and are capable of being inflated, of a pair of webbed 
gloves, and also a pair of cork clogs, with concave 
bottoms. The apparatus is stated to give an addi- 
tional buoyancy of 35 pounds to the body. 

DecorativE Art Society.— March 25.—Mr. 
Crabb, V.P., in the Chair.—Several observations 
were offered in discussion upon the adaptation of 
natural types to ornamental purposes, and also on 
the symbolical associations which have, in many 
instances, regulated their application in Decorative 
Art. Mr. E. Cooper exhibited a process for producinga 
volute by means of a natural form. He had selected 
ashell, the Buccinum spiratum, or Syracuse whelk, 
and affixed it to a board; a string with crayons 
attached was then wound along the spiral hollow of 
the shell, and this, in the course of its convolutions, 
delineated what he assumed to be the Greek volute. 
He compared the result, satisfactorily, with engrav- 
ings, by Nicholson, from the Ionic capitals to the 
Temple on the Illissus and the Temple of Bacchus 
at Teos, and he also had detected an exact corre- 
spondence in size in Inwood’s Erechtheion, plate 21, 
from the Temple of Victory on the Acropolis, Mr. 
Cooper then explained that, in an examination of an 
Tonic capital in the British Museum, he observed that 
the eye had been fitted with a stone similar to the 
other parts; and, further, that in another instance 
the eye had been lost out. The orifice thus exposed, 
he conjectured, had been necessarily made to receive 
an instrument for guiding the tools used in working 
mouldings on the face of the volute. Its diameter 
agreed very nearly with that of the lower part of his 
shell, and he presumed that a modified cast in metal 
from the shell would supply an instrument suited 
to such a purpose, and} which, at any rate, offered 
an inexpensive and ready mode of striking scrolls 
for hand-rails, &c. Mr. Tapling tested the volute 
described by Mr. Cooper by a notation of eight 
Yadial intersections, and he contended that the scale 
of expansion was different from that of the Greek 
volute. His remarks were afterwards sustained by a 
comparative experiment upon a rubbing which Mr. 
Cooper had in his possession. It was also said, that 
the engravings referred to by Mr. Cooper were in- 
correct, 
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hical Society, half-past 8. 
Engineere, 8.—-‘On the Combustion of Fuel under 
Ste: ilers, with a description of Bodmer’s Firegrate,’ 
byJ. G. Bodmer, M. Inst. C.E. 








Wep. Ethnological Society, 8. 
Tuvr. Royal Society, half-past 8. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Fri. Botanical Society, 8. 

_ Horticultural Society, 1.—Anniversary. 

_ Royal Institution, half-pasts.—‘ On the Gradual Develope- 
ment of the Plan of a Mediwval Church considered His- 
torically.’ 





FINE ARTS 


Tue Mission OF AMATEURS. 

Treatise on the Knowledge necessary to Amateurs in 
Pictures. By M. de Burtin. Translated and 
abridged from the French, by R. White, Esq. 

[Second Notice.] 

Our former notice [ante, p. 326] was rather compre- 

hensive of this work than allusive to it, and of a 

doctrinary nature, not an application of established 

rules and laws. Our endeavours went to suggest, or 
bring more into cognizance, the Mission of Ama- 
teurs, to define its proper objects, to demonstrate 
its possible uses, to trace out its province,— 
to tear up, we should have said, those sense- 
less little terminal gods which keep it within 
their pitiful circuit, and to show how that province 
may spread itself into an empire limited by the 
Alexandrine altars of civilization alone. With all 
due respect for amateurship like the present,—as for 
toymanship and articial fly-making, and every other 
pursuit whose most legitimate aim is amusement of 
childish minds or idle hours,—we hold it, as we 
do them (in any light but this), altogether contempt- 
ible. Let us hope the reader has some recollection 
of the principles our first paper laid down, were it 
merely to lend the illustrative remarks now subjoined 

a degree of importance. 

Speaking of certain rules wherewith M. de Burtin 
says, ,“*the true intrinsic merit of a picture may 
be determined,” he adds, “these rules, and the 
means of determining the schools, the masters, their 
works, as well as the preservation, the originality, 
and the price of them, the utility of collections, the 
method of cleaning and varnishing pictures, and the 
art of analyzing them and describing them, founded 
on principles and exhibited in practice, by examples 
of description taken from pictures in my possession, 
will form the matter of this work.” A very lawful 
and laudable object. Nay, we admit that M. de 
Burtin’s work is, so far forth, oftener a beacon than 
a will-o’-the-wisp to bewildered amateurs, if not just 
the pillar of light he thinks it. But even could we 
further admit his above-said rules infallible (rules for 
determining the merits of pictures, i. e. recipes for 
doing without the gifts of heaven, taste, imagina- 
tion, and artistic sympathies), how much beneath 
the veritable aim and end of amateurship does the 
mission he devolves upon it appear! We grant it 
the one popularly, perhaps universally, understood, 
and by Amateurs themselves included. Our author’s 
whole discourse keeps to the level of his text, or 
rather sinks into its lees, as half his book is taken up 
with “ cleaning and varnishing,” descriptions of 
Dutch pictures, characteristics and merits of Dutch 
Masters, signatures of ditto, prices of ditto’s produc- 
tions :—all useful and desirable intelligence after its 
kind, no doubt. We less contend against M. de 
Burtin’s subject-matter than his and the prevalent 
idea that such pettifogging esthetics constitute the 
proper study of an amateur, who would seem to be 
considered as a sort of mongrel personage, between 
picture-doctor, appraiser, and dilettante; now a 
muddler in gums and varnishes, now a dabbler in 
criticism, always an enthusiast about the subordinate 
objects of Art, never about the supreme. Shall we 
acknowledge the dismal truth? He too often issuch 
a personage; an ingenious destroyer of his time at 
best, and seld an i t one, as he usually 
destroys what has more value along with it,—the pic- 
tures he attempts to save from less certain perdition. 
If our last paper have shown that Amateurs are fitted 
for—we will not say higher destinies, because none 
can well be ignobler than those appointed them by 
common opinion—but for the highest within Civiliza- 
tion’s power to appoint them ;—that they are the pos- 
sible vanguard of Human Progress on the road 
towards its loftiest sublunar goal—possible so as they 
prove themselves men of action instead of ma- 
lingerers:—if our present paper confirm this view, 





we shall have done them and the state some service. | P' 


Even if the sparks we throw out kindle amongst 
Amateurs an ambition to become leaders of public 





taste alone, enlighteners, elevators, 


Ae Purifiers of thy 
popular mind in Art alone, we shall have Utilnag 
a class which, heretofore, has seemed unawar ; 
had any vocation. Self-advancement, or rather wit 
amusement, was held the sole object of amateunhip, 
and the individual who bytimes stood forward a; 
teacher of the people was thought to have little maw 
businessamidst itssecular pastors and mas : 
picture-mongers, and connoisseurs,—than Mephi 
pheles amidst the —_ It is right that the 
should learn at length its powers, its just pretension, 
and its duties.* py 

M. de Burtin discommends treatises upon Ay 
(p. 6) and, nevertheless, writes one himself, fH, 
complains of “the defective plans which they have fol 
lowed,” and, nevertheless, his own book follows anothe 
plan equally defective and deplorable. While pr. 
fessing to communicate the knowledge needful fy 
Amateurs, it instructs rather the mongrel 
so-called whom we have mentioned above, ang 
instructs them to remain such. Now this we deemg 
serious error. All good systems of instruction mig 
the lower-class pupils towards the highest form, ng 
rivet them where they conned their little horn-booksa 
first. Perhaps it is more important to teach Am. 
teurs than Artists the right principles of i 
because practice always declines towards the publie 
taste-—of which amateurship may be considered the 
palate, and popular admiration the gullet that swai. 
lows whatever has been judged wholesome for it, 
without much distinguishing power of its own. But 
we test M. de Burtin’s work by too high a standan; 
ours we acknowledge a transcendentalist idea of the 
Mission proper to Amateurs, though we trust an ides 
far from Utopian. Who, even in this enlightened age, 
entertains it?_how many, after we have given it voiee, 
will re-echo it? Look around, and observe the mw 
rious pitiful tests of excellence adopted. A th 
paced connoisseur declares himself at once. Isita 
“true picture”? or a “true antique”? he asks—little 
concerned whether it isa good one. If you profes 
yourself ignorant or indifferent on the subject of ity 
authenticity, but eulogize the poetic conception, he 
furls up his nostrils in disdain ; if you point out the 
soul-elevating qualities, they elevate nothing of his 
except his eyebrows and shoulders. “I do not se 
the master’s hand,” says Sir Oracle, while he over 
looks the hand of a master—or the mind, yet worthier 
notice. We have heard connoisseurs pronounce 
an historical picture all-perfect, though they could 
neither tell the action nor the characters represented! 
It was a “true thing,” done by the hand alleged;— 
they were wrapt up in measureless content about it! 
Again, the picture-monger,—what does he require? 
A sound piece of painting. Good condition he thinks 
the first, the indispensable, the essential, quintessen 
tial merit of a work; unless he wants a job, and ther 
patches are beauty-spots,—then are. mould, weather 
stain, chill, washes that well replace the native purity 
of its complexion. As to the higher attributes,—the 
moral, poetical, nay, the higher sensual attractions, 
those of castigated form and colour,—such a person 
can searce conceive their existence: these, the com 
monplaces of an esthetician’s discourse, make a pit» 
ture-monger's tr dentalism—his German tran 
cendentalism, which he esteems, like the doctrine of 
ghosts, at once sublime and ridiculous, above and 
beneath his comprehension. The philosophical bea 
ings of Art appear foolishness to Thebans more learned 
than he; his sapient tribe can appreciate them about 
as well as Minerva’s birds could the world-wide ant 
time-long effects of their mistress’s Parthenon state 
Even to many an artist, these loftier qualities 
relations are inconceivable; he imagines them mere 
coinages of the theoretic brain, considers all hope 
built on them castles in the air, tipt with meteos 
and silvered over with moonshine. Ask him hit 
opinion of a work: Why, the pan of that left knees 
ill made out,—this flesh is very well handl 
shadow there under the nose is a shade too 
you recollect Sir Joshua's caution against snuffiness, 
—&e. &e. Thus will he subordinate the ape 
the details its imagination, expression, inner 

* Although we throughout these papers use the word Art 
and Amateur ina restricted sense to avoid superfluous a'r 
sion, yet our theorem will be found of general applicatio’s 
, Music, and every other refined Art, with their 
spective amateurs, all come under it, as well as Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture. But the intelligent 
can generalize it thus for himself if he pleases 
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to its mechanism. Subordinate, do we 
o ‘is odds if he ever mentions, or sees, anything 
a pat these minor qualities in the picture! They 
om edestars that draw his thoughts all one way,— 


+. obiects that monopolize his mental affec- 
frou eeidom does the painter’s mind extend 
peyond the palette, the sculptor's beyond the length 


of his chisel. 


“ Chascun en sa chascimiere,” seems 
their motto! This knee-pan criticism, indeed, may 
hare its use: Art may require its professors and fol- 
to be martinets, or monomaniacs, about its 
pinutest blemishes or beauties. It is for Amateurs 
tp take larger, loftier, more liberal views ; and on 
he platform whence they are taken to raise Art a 
glorious Temple, where the world’s worship shall find 
instead of the narrow little crypt, with its one 
light, where the initiated alone find entrance. Ama- 
teurs have no business to set up as knee-pan critics, 
or irrefragables about masters’ hands, true pictures 
snd copies, nor adepts in cleaning, varnishing, glaz- 
ing. new lining, stretching, and curing painted canvas 
or wood of the rot or the worm. Paltriest ambition ! 
Their right path, we repeat, lies far above such pur- 
sits Who, however, among them manifests a sense 
ofthis? Who among them exhibits the manly mo- 
which, without any pretension to artistic know- 
ledge, would uphold the higher claim of poetic taste 
against the despotism that would put it down by a 
argument drawn from the anatomical school, the 
stelier, or the picture-mender’s back-shop? Yet, 
except of mere artistic details, Amateurs are as good 
judges as Artists; perhaps better, because, being less 
pied with a passion for those details, they 
jndge—when they dare judge—a work of Art upon 
its higher merits: its spiritual, moral, or poetical 
attributes. The “Idol of the Cave” it is that pro- 
strates the judgment of an artist; the strong pencil 
of rays admitted through his sanctum’s one light 
makes this golden calf glitter like a god, and its 
excessive brilliance blinds him to everything else. 
Many a mote may be in the Amateur’s eye, but he 
will not so often have a beam—a weaver'’s beam 
=in it! 

Missionaries of all sorts require an education suit- 
able to their future office. Our above-said mission- 
ates we suppose appropriately educated. What 
constitutes the education appropriate for an Ama- 
tur? We answer—first, a gentleman’s; next, a 
tholar-like (distinguished from a scholastic or pe- 
dantic); last, an zesthetical—such an esthetical edu- 
tin as shall always keep the greater ends of Art 
before his mind ;—those which being attained would 
most elevate Art itself, and on its little fulerum the 
vhole intelligent world. M. de Burtin, indeed, 

up an opposite doctrine. A profound ac- 
quintanceship with Low-Country pictures—Dutch 
in particular, and in choicest particular with Flower 
Pieces; a slight knowledge of the other schools, and 
the qualities that constitute a good picture ; how to 
recognize the manners of various Masters, their mo- 
bograms, and their imitators; beyond everything a 
magician’s command over the mysterious elements, 
turpentine, gum-mastic, soap-makers’ ley, &c.; and 
apicture-doctor’s skill to use the knife, the sponge, 


ad the soft linen rag, discreetly. These are the 
grand features of our author's educative system,— 
hiscirele of arts and sciences to make an amateur 


dlaccomplished ! Such is the curriculum most 
wproved by no few professors of wsthetics besides 
Mde Burtin! Yea, many persons think that to 
fthe annual round of exhibition and auction rooms 
vee a course of studies quite sufficient! Who can 
vonder if amateurship be held a futile vocation ? 
_ Ourauthor weighs De Piles’s ‘ Balance of Painters’ 
inhis own scales, and finds it wanting. So it is. De 
Files lived when thecant of criticism was at its flood, 
geauine esthetical knowledge at its lowest ebb. The 
hitter has been long on the swell; and our author 
hangs out a new balance adapted to these times of 
sitenment. Let us see how nicely it performs. 
By it we find Rubens preponderates over Raffael ; 
by it Vandyck ranges level with Correggio,and Rem- 
approaches within a degree or two of Titian! 
arises this triple paradox? From a tulip- 
"s taste for colour. That illegitimate son of 
begotten in a bed of full-blown flowers, the 
teu Flemish Decorator gets so high a figure asa 
tis . itmakes him first among all the painters! 
t colouring gives the Flemish Portraitist 


likewise numerous good marks, and thus places 
him alongside of the great Lombard. Again: the 
Rhenish chiaroscurist counts upon the same score 
of colour, the full number awarded the Venetian 
Master. Now we do not, though perchance we might, 
except against our author's system of estimating 
Genius by the numeration-table; but we protest alto- 
gether against his allowing a secondary quality, colour, 
the value of a primary therein, and a lower descrip- 
tion of that quality the value of a higher. Nothing 
else could ever have made his table exhibit such 
preposterous results: 105 and 104 as the proportion of 
Rubens’s genius to Raffael’s ; 99 as the common ex- 
ponent of Vandyck’s and Correggio’s; 85 and 88 
the ratio between Rembrandt's and Titian’s, whilst 
one exponent of colour, 42, ascribed to both the latter, 
proclaims them equal in a province where its supreme 
grandeur of style declares the Italian paramount. 
Divers other dogmas from M. de Burtin’s book would 
illustrate his patriotic prejudice for colour; which, 
indeed, he confesses: and therefore it happens we 
hear so much about Van Helst, and so little about 
Michaelangelo. A general propensity, we must add, 
to pick out and panegyrize the second-rate merits 
distinguishes our author's vein of criticism: e. g. at 
page 180, Terburg’s “ careful handling,” “ great cor- 
rectness,” “ perfect representation of the different 
sorts of stuffs, especially whife satin,” are quoted ; 
yet his nobler characteristic, “truth to Nature,” (as 
the Translator says,) and his subdued silver-grey 
tone (the principal charm of his works), are quite 
forgotten! We cannot withhold another example 
of microscopical zsthetics :—“ A truly unique picture 
by the great Michael Angelo Buonarotti, in my pos- 
session, proves to what an astonishing degree Art can 
imitate gold, silver and stones, without using the 
originals, by the magic illusion with which this rare 
genius has painted them as ornaments, that look as 
if relieved on the armour.” Truly unique must the 
picture be wherein Michaelangelo becomes an imitator 
of bijouterie ! We wish the virtuoso were unique who 
could select such a magic illusion to prove the aston- 
ishing art of this rare genius. Upon the merits of 
Michael's ‘Last Judgment’ and ‘Sistine Vault,’ in 
the Pope’s possession, M. de Burtin is mute. 

Let us, however, while we cite the above halluci- 
nations to serve the particular object of these papers 
—Esthetical Reform—again remind our readers that 
we have set up a somewhat loftier standard of criti- 
cism than amateurs, or treatises for amateurs, have 
hitherto meant should measure their pretensions. 
Let us state, also, that our author wrote his book 
forty years ago, when French gasconade about 
draughtsmanship perhaps aroused Flemish pride to 
assert the pre-eminence of colour. Then, too, innu- 
merable “old and grey-bearded errors” still held 
their ground among Art-fanciers or followers,—nay, 
even yet maintain it, nestling within the wrinkled 
hearts of anile dilettanti, nor banished altogether from 
our Taste Committees, which comprise many a 
member whose inner man has never cast off the 
peruke. Little wonder if our author wore it ; little 
wonder if M. de Burtin were De Piles enough to 
rank Annibal Carracci, the adroit multi-plagiarist, 
above Titian, the poet, as a not much better balance 
than his is used at the head-quarters of Connoisseur- 
ship, even very now, to weigh the genius of different 
painters. 

In conclusion, this volume comprises a good deal 
that may be valued by amateur collectors; and seems 
well calculated to make every man his own picture- 
doctor, who has little reliance upon the regular 
Faculty, and much upon himself. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Oriental Album; or, Historical, Pictorial and 
Ethnographical Sketches, illustrating the Human 
Families in the Valley of the Nile. By E. Prisse, 
Esq. Madden & Malcolm. 

Tue specimens which we have received indicate an 

extended scope and careful fulfilment. They em- 

brace, in addition to letter-press, illustrations on wood 
of large size, and lithographs of considerable dimen- 
sions ; in the latter of which, the landscape, buildings, 
costumes and manners of the Egyptians appear to 
have obtained not only well-considered selection, 
but by no means unskilful delineation. A ‘ Fellah 
dressed in the Hab4,’ with a mosque-like building 
behind him,—‘ Camels resting,’—and a ‘ Young Arab 








Girl returning from the Bath,’—have great interest* 
The drawings on stone are made by different artista 
“after” the drawings of E. Prisse; and, if they are 
accurate copies, the talents of that gentleman, in an 
artistic point of view, are put at once in a most favour- 
able light,—while his careful attention to the detail of 
portions that frequently fail to sufficiently arrest the 
notice of travellers merits commendation. Scenes 
presenting so many features that are new, even 
to the mass of travelled persons, can never be too 
faithfully transcribed: far from detracting from their 
power, as rendered into works of Art,such an elabo- 
ration of their details invests them with an interest 
that technical skill alone would never give them. 

When the whole work—which is to consist of five 
numbers—shall come before us, we anticipate a pro- 
duction meriting high praise. The interest attached 
to the regions described,—the apparent fidelity of 
the sketches, the result of a long residence in Egypt, 
—and the very agreeable combination effected by 
pleasing art and good typography, are likely to 
make the volume something far better than the 
drawing-room ornament which its name would seem 
to imply. 


Gray’s Elegy. Illuminated by Owen Jones. Long- 
man & Co. 

Tuts, on the whole, is the most perfect specimen we 
have seen of mechanical art. The difficulty, hitherto, 
has been to unite the hard black type with the co- 
loured decoration. In this instance, if all that could 
be desired has not been accomplished, we are bound 
to acknowledge that more has been effected than we 
had thought possible. We do not care to offer an 
opinion as to how far this splendid eastern costume 
harmonizes with the sombre northern tone of the 
poem ; we speak merely of the effect of the whole 
as a work of Art,—and it is admirable. The binding, 
too, is quite a marvel, in its way,—stamped in such 
bold relief as to have all the effect of carved wood, 


The Indian Tribes of North America. By Thomas Ls 
M‘Kenney and J. Hall, Esqs. 3 vols. folio. 

Here we have completed the most magnificent illus- 
trated publication which America has yet sent to Eng- 
land—for we must bear in mind that the gigantic co- 
loured engravings of Audubon’s ‘ Birds’ were sent from 
England to America. There are one hundred and 
twenty “carefully coloured portraits ;"—the letter- 
press of three such huge folios is hardly to be exa- 
mined in the midst of the full season, or any ade- 
quate judgment thereof to be packed away in a single 
paragraph. The lithographs are more manageable, 
How far the artists employed may have “ smoothed 
the raven down” of their grim originals, to render 
their portraits attractive as well as characteristic, is a 
matter for American, not English, critics to decide. 
We hint the possibility of some such slight cosmetic 
process having been administered, from recollecting 
the battered, Rag Fair-ish appearance of the Ojib- 
beway party at the Egyptian Hall,—even when they 
were got up in gala, to visit “The Great Mother.”” 
Ledagie, the Creek chief (vol. 3rd), looks so superb 
and civilized, in his crimson shawl head-dress and 
blue blouse, that any dark-complexioned gentleman, 
desiring a piquant costume for the Academy Ball, 
can hardly do better than consult his portrait.— 
David Vann, again, the Cherokee, is clearly no chief, 
but Mr. David Vann,—all paint being excused,—his 
hyacinthine locks neatly clipped, and his ruffled shirt 
and cravat as modish as if they had walked out ofa 
Cheapside shop; his beaded belt merely marking his 
country. Manya Frenchartistand man of letterswhom 
we could cite looks infinitely more Cherokee, “ of a 
morning,” than this common, sensible, and intelligent 
gentleman !—The work, however, contains an abun- 
dance of ferocious specimens of anything rather than 
“carpet Indians.” Wa-baun-see, the Pottowatomie 
Chief, reminds us of nothing so much as a spoiled 
bust of The Duke, painted gingerbread colour, with 
one transverse streak of rose-red, and fantastical 
tricked out. “ Le Soldat du Chéne,” again, with his 
elaborately trimmed ears, his comb of scarlet bristles, 
and his long tail @ Ja Kenwigs, is a personage whom 
we should not like to have encountered in war-time. 
—We could talk for an hour over these curious and 
costly volumes. For the present, however, we must 
close them with one good word. Asa series, these 
lithographs are very creditable to our American 
kinsmen. 
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Installation of His Highness the Nabob of the Car- 
natic,at Madras. Painted by F. C. Lewis. En- 
ved by F. C. Lewis, sen.—The recent events in 
fndia have invested every illustration of the manners 
and present condition ofits vast population with unusual 
interest. A fine field for artistic enterprise of a cer- 
tain kind is therefore presented to any painter who, 
working on the spot, would depict, for the instruction 
and amusement of those at home, the scenes and 
ceremonies which present to the eye so odd an as- 
semblage of European and Oriental as that of the 
print before us. It bears the name of Frederic Lewis 
as its painter; and is a proof that, among the artist- 
—— in that distant region, there is one who in- 
erits the well-known talentsof his family,—and who, 
doubtless, partakes of that spirit of romantic adven- 
ture which led his gifted brother through the wild 
districts of Spain. The scene represented in the 
plate is explained by thetitle. The installation takes 
place in a vast edifice, through the open arches of 
which the eye rests on the distant forts, with flying 
flags and other accompaniments of such events. Of 
nearly 70 figures, the whole are portraits; of the iden- 
tity of which we, of course, have little means of 
judging, except by that key which a strong individu- 
ality ofcharacter almost invariably affords. Asa work 
of Art, the print presents skilful grouping, and a mix- 
ture of costume which must add much to the agree- 
able variety of colour in the painting. Some defi- 
ciency of arrangement and scantiness of material 
cause an objection to the left foreground; and the 
architectural details are ratherheavily, though slightly, 
treated. The whole, however, makes an interesting 
picture, which will find favour with those connected 
with the affairs of the great Asiatic peninsula, We 
counsel Mr. F., Lewis, however, to take higher ground; 
and apply the powers of his pencil to the delinea- 
tion, with all the advantages of being on the spot, of 
some of those exciting events that have made the 
names of our Indian heroes ring through the world. 
The plate is well engraved, by Mr. F. C. Lewis; of 
whose long, meritorious, and diversified list of pro- 
ductions this is one of the largest. 


Portrait of Sir Robert Schomburgk.—A lithograph 
by Fischer, after a painting by Paul. An excellent 
likeness. 


Handbook of Young Artists and Amateurs in Oil 
Painting. By an American Artist. New York 
and London, Wiley & Putnam. 

To write a good elementary work is a task of more 

difficulty than is at first view apparent. To strike the 

exact balance between the creation of obstacles by 
supposing too much previous knowledge in the learner, 
and the production of ennui by crediting him with 
too little, can spring only from that experience which, 
weighing well its own early failures against its sub- 
sequent successes, has become intimately conversant 
with the smallest hidden causes of the one and the 
other. Hence, when the just medium is judiciously 
attained, how valuable become the communications 
which emanate from professional artists to enlighten 
those that seek initiation into the mysteries of Art! 
“Tn all the arts,” as Bouvier remarks, “if persons 
who have given themselves to research had commu- 
nicated to their fellows the particular modes of ope- 
ration which had succeeded with them, the arts would 
have-been the gainer : these auxiliary means do not 
confer talent, but they facilitate the labour of the 
artist.” Much, therefore, is it to be regretted that 
the accidents of time, the peculiarity of the records, 
or the tenacity of the possessors of manuscripts, 
should have shut out from the inquirer in Art some 
of the most valuable lessons that have been left be- 
hind by minds rich in the accumulation of artistic 
experience, and at the same time gifted with the 
powers of analyzing the results for the benefit of 
others. The eagerness with which works that treat 
practically upon the principles and practice of Art 
are sought after, may arise partly from the absence 
at present, in this country, of that excellent system 
of traditional instruction which was formerly common 
in Italy,—and isso now in Germany and France. As 
far as our observation extends, any good work em- 
bodying the sound dicta of art-knowledge is sure to 
meet a kindly reception. Thus it was with the work 
of Merimée; thus it was with Mrs. Merrifield’s * Cen- 
nino Cennini’; so also will it be with her recent 
work on Fresco; and so also, we may add, is to be 


marked the interest attached to the occasional issue 
of Mr. Eastlake’s Appendices to the Reports of the 
Royal Commission on the Fine Arts,—papers of 
which the high aim, refined taste, and learned re- 
search are equalled by the lucidity and admirable 
style of the writing. 

However humble the present work by “an Ame- 
rican Artist,” it is decidedly an acquisition in the de- 
partment of which it professes to treat. Founded 
confessedly on the work of Bouvier, there is a great 
deal that has been the result of the author’s own 
experience; and the plans that he recommends— 
somewhat diffuse though they be—we, too, can safely 
recommend to those to whom the volume is more espe- 
cially addressed. To criticize in detail a production 
of this nature is, of course, out of the question; but 
we cannot allow it to pass without making exception 
to the passage respecting backgrounds (p. 131). In 
all such cases as the one there alluded to, let the 
painter rely solely on his memory, or guide himself 
by careful studies previously made of the “ out-of- 
door” effect. The “ laying of the palette” is rather 
a tedious affair,—but the adoption of it by the beginner 
could not fail, if united with the requisite feeling, to 
advance him towards success, The hints on “glazing” 
are clear and correct; and so also are the recommen- 
dations respecting “ draperies.” In fine, we can re- 
commend this American contribution to the litera- 
ture of Art, asa work which, strictly adhering to its 
more humble object, nevertheless addresses to the 
mind of its reader principles of taste the correctness 
of which is undoubted,—and which cannot be too 
strongly inculcated nor too widely diffused. We all 
know how ready a recipient the memory is of things 
that steal upon it in association with matters of less 
attractive character; and, therefore, we cannot too 
highly appreciate the skilful union of sound general 
maxims with the more didactic record of professional 
details. 


Panorama of Oxford ; from a sketch by Miss C. G. 
—Clever, and carefully worked out :—but these long 
strips of towers, steeples, and acres of roofs, only 
make us sensible of an inherent defect ‘in all pano- 
ramic views. Nothing here is perfect, nothing com- 
plete; and, except for some conspicuous building, so 
remarkable as to have impressed itself and all its 
details on the memory, a native; would scarcely re- 
cognize the city where he was born, even from such 
unnatural points of view as the top of the Bodleian 
or the Monument. 


PICTURE-DEALING IN France.—A recent trial 
before the Correctional Tribunal of Saint-Omer has 
exposed an amusing and extraordinary case of that 
amateur weakness on which the dishonest picture- 


dealer trades. M. Herbout, a country gentleman 
of fortune, has permitted his ignorance, and it 
would seem cupidity, to be imposed on by a 
couple of house-painters calling themselves picture- 
dealers, under circumstances which, without refer- 
ring to the question of Art at all, should not have 
deceived a school-boy. The number of pictures 
which the worthies have palmed off upon this Solon 
are about 250; and the means, which have been 
successful in real life, are too broad to have been 
ventured on in farce. According to the evidence of 
the sufferer, these ingenious rogues informed him 
that a certain Baron de Saint-Romain inhabited for- 
merly a chateau in the neighbourhood of Aire, where 
he possessed the rarest and richest collection of pic- 
tures and manuscripts in the world—often visited by 
sovereigns for its marvels, At the revolution of ‘93, 
his castle was pillaged and destroyed,—himself be- 
coming a victim. The elder Rosenzweig, on his 
journeys through the country in his character of a 
broker, had fallen in with many of its scattered 
treasures ; by whose purchase he could have made a 
fortune had he possessed the necessary capital ;—and 
M. Herbout was recommended, &c. !—Accordingly, 
the Messrs. Rosenzweig received a general commis- 
sion to buy up, for the greedy amateur, the pictures 
of the famous Saint-Romain collection; and were 
active and fortunate enough to put him in possession of 
works to the pretended value of millions. The pictures 
were signed with the greatest masters’ names ;—all the 
princes of Europe, M. Herbout was assured, were 
aware of the value of his matchless gallery—and all 
the thieves, too:—nay, an attack was even got up upon 
his chateau for the purpose of stealing these treasures, 





Besides the names, the pictures were 
curious legends; which, A ars served open 
vouchers to the sapient collector, the had d 
the ability to induce the latterto deliver back eae 
hands,—in fear, no doubt, of any such future Conte. 
quences as have now befallen them, Luckily, hop. 
ever,—for it would be too extravagant to attrib, 
anything to M. Herbout's wit—luckily, he had egy; 
some of these legends ere he surrendered the org 
nals; and the reading of them now threw the cour, 
into convulsions of laughter. One treasure 
called * The Carnival of Venice,’ and accompaniel. 
the following notice :—* This picture is painted by the 
celebrated Asclepiodorus. It washungintheTempleg 
Athens until the taking of that city by the 

By them it was removed into a hall of the Capital: 
where it remained for a long time. Charlemam, 
presented it to a neighbour king; and 700 Yeary 
later it passed to the family who have ever since 
sessed it. It is the most ancient picture existing, 
After the termination of the war in Flanders, Lous 
XIV. came to my chateau, with the greater part ¢ 
his court. This picture caught his eye; and ly 
offered me eight millions for it.” ‘ The Gift-Hony 
was illustrated as follows: —“ Painted by Parrhasiny 
of Ephesus, the rival of Zeuxis, who lived about 49 
years B.C.—This painter, regarding himselfas theking 
of his art, clothed himself always in purple, and wor 
a crown upon his head. The picture was found 
Master Nicholas Poussin, thirty feet below the ring 
of Czsar’s palace. It was in an iron coffer, with othe 
antiquities, also in my gallery.” Of the ‘ Fathers 
Curse’ it is written, that “ nowhere does there exig 
a picture so striking. It is the pendant to my Va. 
huysum ; and belonged to the King of Holland, 
One day, coming to see my gallery, the king offered 
me two millions for my Vanhuysum. I refused; 
but offered him the same for his. In vain, however; 
—he would have my picture. As I set great stor 
by it, we played to see who should take the two, ] 
gained his picture in a quarter of an hour; and ina 
fortnight after it was in my gallery. I thus poses 
the only finished pictures of this celebrated painter; 
an unfinished one is in Russia. The frames of thes 
two pictures cost 500,000 florins [that is, 50,000} 
They are in cases of sculptured ivory, enriched with 
precious stones. The two pictures are worth, ata 
moderate estimate, six millions. Some years sine, 
three Chinese princes, good painters themselves, 
came to see me, for the express purpose of admiri 
these masterpieces. Greuze copied this one; 
sold his copy in Paris for 350,000 francs” [which our 
readers know is 14,0001] The legend of the othe 
Vanhuysum, ‘The Father's Death’ is skilfully made 
to fit. It is incredible by what transparent devices 
it was found practicable to exclude the light from M, 
Herbout’sapprehension. OnetimethebrokerhadalA, 
on his principal's account, for 50,000 francs; but the 
purchaser was struck with apoplexy as he was comilg 
to complete the purchase! The Duke d’Arember, 
Rosenzweig informs his employer, offered him, #& 
Brussels, 90,000 francs for two small pictures belong- 
ing to the latter ; but he refused, considering then 
worth much more—to the indignation of M. Herbout, 
who thought it was time he should begin to realize! 
Rosenzweig even had the art to make the latter erae 
all the names of the masters from the pictures them- 
selves, (for the same motive that led the rogue to rece 
ver possession of the legends) by the argument thatif 
he should be robbed of them, he would thus be able 
to buy them back at a low price, since their valve 
would not be exposed to the holders!—The picture- 
manufactory, for the purposes of this conspiracy, Wi 
of the old kind. Most of the pictures were painted 
by the Rosenzweigs, father and son, themselves; 00¢, 
charged 300 francs to M. Herbout, was valued by 
the artists examined on the trial at 10 sous: ands 
professional witness, employed to recover by a che- 
mical process the erased signatures to the pictures 
in question, found, ina St. Catherine “of 
Metzu,” a picture of his own, painted seven yet 
before,—and aggrandized with the obligato of tht 
wheel and sword of martyrdom. 


Fine Art Gossir.—_We hear that Mr. Cope, @ 
mero motu, hasexecuted asecond cartoon on thesu 
given him by the Commissioners—‘ The Knight 
of the Black Prince ;’ which has been unanimously prt 





ferred to the first one. At the wish of the Commissia 
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exhibited at the forthcoming Exhibition 
Academy.—The second prize of the Art- 

“on for a work of gem-engraving has been given 
ey to Mr. Weigall:—and it may properly come 
yr head of Art Gossip to state that a tablet, 
under OO for by the surviving, and friends of the 
officers of the ill-fated steam sloop, the 

been erected, in the chapel of Portsmouth 

to the memory of Mr. Estcourt, its late 

er. The memorial will suggest its own 
endant:—the name of Sidney Bernard writes itself, 
H ‘nent and affecting characters, on every record 
- story. Some time ago, a subscription 
ws for the family of this brave and self- 
gcrificing gentleman—which they rejected, stating 
that they were not in need of it. The honourable 
and sympathising spirit that offered its testimonial 
in the shape which it believed might be most useful 
snd acceptable, should not stand acquitted by finding 
that the particular form was not wanted ; but will, 
we trust, record itself by the side of this memorial to 
soother martyr in the same affecting cause ;—in 
which, it will not be forgotten, Sidney Bernard was 


a volunteer. 


of that sad 


are casting in St. Petersburgh for the embellishment 
of the city of Naples. 

The trial arising out of the charge brought against 
M. Piscatory, by the Siécle and Minerve, at Athens, 
of having removed some marbles from the Temple 
of Diana at Poros, has been exciting great interest 
in that capital ; and has ended in the condemnation 
of the two editors,—to the satisfaction, it would seem, 
of all parties. The Minerve has had the grace to 
give to its retractation a character of completeness, by 
removing from it the doubt which attaches to any 
disavowal made under the threat of prosecution. It 
published an unqualified correction on the day after 
it received its t declaring, in terms, “ that 
M. Piscatory carried away no portion of the ruins 
of the Temple of Diana.” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Cverture, §c., to Alessandro Stradella, Romantic 
Opera, in Three Acts, by Friedrich von Flotow.—After 
all which has been said and sung of the high develope- 
ment of musical knowledge and taste throughout 


such as, getting the better of our musical sobriety 
and discretion, should surprise us into a laugh, 
*Twas all in vain, a useless matter ! 

and we hope long to think of * Stradella’ as the poorest 
work which ever gained popularity on any stage ! 

Let us not be thought severe. We believe M. von 
Flotow to be a young man,—with the ball at his 
foot, and therefore abundant opportunities for im« 
provement. He has nowa commission for one of the 
Parisian theatres, on *‘ L'Ame en Peine.’ (Can this 
be the ‘ Vision of Purgatory,’ which, confided to us 
as the subject of an opera, so amazed us, some sea- 
sons ago, in one of the artistic salons of Paris?) Let 
us hope that, in his new work, he will do something 
to deserve the reputation he has acquired. Mean- 
while, since we have been thought discouragingly 
strict to the young composers of England—when we 
have been but jealous lest popularity should be 
mistaken for excellence—it is right that, from time 
to time, we should look abroad, and examine the 
justice of contemporary reputations, The Atheneum, 
also, was foremost in attempting to bring French 
theatrical music under the notice of our public, as a 
school worthy of consideration for its individuality 





Parrhasing On Tuesday night, Sir Robert Peel informed the | Germany, every traveller who minutely acquaints | and cleverness; and is bound in proportion to de- 
| about 425 House of Commons that it was his intention to in- | himself with the present state and prospects of the | nounce everything counterfeit. 

fastheking dude the name of Sir J. M‘Caskill in any form of | art will find certain contradictions not tasy to re- 

* and wore monumental commemoration which he might, as | concile. Considering the amount of zeal and na- DOMENICO DRAGONETTI. 

is found by before announced, ask the House to sanction in the | tionality professed, the predicament of Opera is One of the most eminent members of the musical 
w the ruing tase of Sir Robert Sale; and gave a hint, in answer | strangely unsatisfactory. Let Spohr, or Marschner, | profession has just “gone home”—poor Domenico 
, with other HF 1, some further interrogatories, that he had a more | or Lindpaintner, or Lachner (perhaps the four most | Dragonetti, aged eighty-five years. If we drop the 
 * Fathers BE ostensive appeal to Art in his contemplation for the | celebrated German stage-composers we could cite), | “Signor” in his case it is no disrespect. No one speaks 
there exit honour of the chiefs who have fallen in our recent | write a musical drama;—it may be heard with respect | of Mr. Handel, or Herr Beethoven; and, among 
> my Van. I victories, in the town to which the composer belongs, but it | executants, the deceased Contrabasso was as eminent 
f Holland, Adiscovery has been made, by the Messrs. Reeves, | will travel but little further. The less purely national | as those men were among composers. When Italy 
ing offered af Cheapside, of a method of preparing water-colours, | operas of Meyerbeer’s imitator, Herr Wagner, how- | does produce an instrumentalist she “does it hand- 


by which the evils attendant on the use of gum are 


ever popular at Dresden, have not yet established 
» however; HM sid to be obviated, and an accession of power for 


somely,’’—witness the names of Paganini, Sivori, 
themselves, we believe, at Brunswick, or Berlin, or 


Piatti, Cavallini,* Ciofti. There is a“ touch of the 





great store HE the production of brilliancy, transparency and depth | Vienna: whereas, the slightest among French, or | South’® in the playing of all these,—something of 
he two. 1% stained, which brings the painter in that material | the sickliest of Italian works, in nine cases out of | disinvoltura, something of instinct, an expression of 
3 and ina Hi nore nearly to the competing level of the artist | ten, runs a race of triumph from the Elbe to the | a peculiar order, and a generic elegance, which no 
nus posses who works in oils. The medium substituted is the | Danube. When, last year, we heard in half-a-dozen | study or practice can give in their fullness. In 
d painter; purest virgin wax ; and the most eminent artists tes- | towns, and read in half-a-hundred journals, the most | this, among other phenomena, we have always found- 
es of thete HM tify, it is stated, to the efficacy and value of the im- | cordial praises of this same ‘ Alessandro Stradella’ as | ed our hope for the regeneration of Italian music. 

» 50,0004) provement. something more welcome and popular than Lortzing’s | From a biography, published ten years ago, in “ The 
iched with The Moniteur des Arts publishes a list of all the | ‘Czar und Zimmermann,’ or Conradin Kreutzer’s | Musical World,” we learn that Dragonetti was a 
orth, at 8 HB townsin France which possess Museums, Art societies, |‘ Night at Granada’—the two most recent German | Venetian,son of adouble-bass player :—that heshowed 
ears sinet, HE and have frequent Exhibitions of Painting and Sculp- | operas which have circulated,—we had good hopes | early those symptoms of genius which there is no 
hemselves, HH ture, The number testifies to an extensive diffusion | that M. Flotow might, indeed, prove an acquisition | questioning, and received but littleinstruction. His 
f ad throughout the nation of a taste which speaks by | to the ranks of European composers; and were in | musical knowledge was ministered to him successively 
rr: these more formal results. Sixty-two towns are pro- | proportion anxious to peruse a work so highly spoken | by one Schiarmadori, a shoe-maker, who played the 
[which ou Hi noters of Art in this public fashion; and of the | of. We now wish that both Overture and complete | violin, Berinia violoncellist,and Mestrino a violin per- 
* the other eighty-four departments of France forty-nine are | score had remained a “ Yarrow unvisited.”—No | formero greatrenown. There was no special school, 
fully made represented in the list. scenic or orchestral acquaintance with such music is | indeed, for his instrument as he treated it. When 
nt devices From Paris, we learn that a statue representing | required to satisfy the critic as to its merit. ‘ Ales- | only thirteen he was appointed primo basso to the 
ht fromM. HH Bithilde has been ordered of M. Thérasse, for the | sandro Stradella’ is intended to be written in the Opera Buffa at Venice: and for the next eleven years 
erhadsld, Garden of the Luxembourg :—and that 18 statues, | French style. This, in itself, seems a strange am- | rose from promotion to promotion in Italy. Then 
8; but the inall, of celebrated women, destined for the same | bition for one not born a Gaul when writing for | Za Banti(Lord Mount Edgecumbe’s nonpareil among 
vas comilé Hi promenade, have been distributed as commissions | Germany. M. von Flotow, however, may have ori- | prime donne,) who was the fixed star of our Opera, 
Aremberg amongst the sculptors. The following are some of | ginally intended his work for the Opéra Comique,— | procured Dragonetti an engagement in the orchestra 
d him, & HF the subjects :—Sainte Genevieve, Clotilde, Jeanne | so, waiving all nationality, it will be fairest to try it | at Her Majesty’s Theatre; which, with very few inter- 
res belong- dAlbret, Blanche of Castille, Valentine of Milan, | by its own professions. Need we remind any one | vals, he continued to fill till the close of last season, 
ring then HH Jeanne Hachette, Marie de Médicis, Marguerite of | that there is something more in genuine French | During his long life, continues the Biographer to 
. Hertes, Provence, Mary Stuart, Anne of Beaujeu, Anne of | comic opera, from Grétry down to Auber, than mere | whom we are indebted, the great Contrabassist made 
to realize! Brittany, Clémence Isaure, and Marguerite de Valois. | frivolity 2 No doubt, a strict musical censor could | friends with Grétry—amazed Beethoven by playing 
attererae The journals of the same capital speak of the point out, in all, flimsy melodies, twisted and tor- | some violoncello part on his Leviathan of an instru- 
ures then Hil inauguration, a few days ago, of the Chapel and Tomb | tured in every direction save the natural one, and | ment,—accompanied Mrs. Siddons at the house of Mrs, 
ue toresy Hof Queen Hortense in the Church of Rueil, beside | thus resembling the affected sprightliness of certain | Damer:—kept, in short, good and various company, 
vent thatil HA those of her Empress-mother Josephine—two pages | talkers, who imagine that everything odd must be | It would be superfluous, once again, to describe the 
us be able HE of another most touching story. therefore original or piquant. But scarcely an instance | characteristics of his playing. For the last twelve 
heir vase The Genius of monumental restoration has scarcely | by a good composer occurs to usin which pleasing and | years he has been a standing wonder in our concert 
e picture- Hl tuned his back on the town of Laon, as we announced | clever harmony, fascinating melody, close adaptation | orchestras as the third instrument in Corelli's and 
tracy, ¥iS HE aly a week or two ago, ere he is hastily summoned | to the humour of the scene, or new arrangement of | Handel's trios. At an earlier period his executive 
re painted tack, The old Cathedral, dating from the twelfth | materials, is not also to be found. Not one of these | power was probably even greater and more daring. 

Ives; 008 HA Christian century, has suddenly stooped beneath the | can we find in M. Flotow’s‘Stradella,’ the admired of |} Dragonetti was one of those “characters” whose 
valued by Weight of its seven hundred years, and is threatened | all Germany! It consists of three acts, and contains | appearances in the world of Art will henceforth, we 
us: and 8 With destruction ; to avert which, however, the Mi- | three finales ; in all twelve musical pieces: only one | imagine, become fewer and fewer. His whimsicalities 
~ = tister of the Interior is about to take the needful | duett, and one terzett—the rest being principally bar- | were many ; his sayings and anecdotes (or those 















res, 

A Lisbon correspondent of the Times gives an in- 
tance of the ignorance which prevails, in that capi- 
leven of the mere literature of Art; which in- 
tance, he asserts, is not exceptional, but represents 

case. A very eminent political character, he 
&Js, without naming him, has written a letter to the 
Revolueao, in which he talks with the coolest preten- 
tn of “the picture of the Apollo Belvedere.” 

Among the Art-Gossip of the continent, we hear 

‘wo bronze horses, of colossal dimensions, which 





carolles, serenades, bridal choruses, pilgrim choruses, 
and one aria of pretension for the prima donna, which 
is a “ faint and weary” copy of Henriette’s bravurain 
* L’ Ambassadrice’ and half-a-dozen of Auber’s bra- 
vuras besides. We have searched the volume through 
for the shortest phrase which has any semblance of 
novelty, for one of those unexpected modulations by 
which Auber—like the Cotter’s wife, in Burns’s poem 
—* makes old clothes look almost as well as new"— 
for a single ingenious figure in the accompaniments 
—for a single breaking out of hearty comic spirit, 





* It is fair to observe that we digress in order to do jus- 
tice to the excellent artist last named; because his instru- 
ment, the Trombone, and its place, the full orchestra, put 
him beyond the reach of such close and frequent attention 
as is awarded to the solo player. It is true that there is a 
**man-mountain” famous in Saxony, Herr Queisser,—whom 
we have heard pump out a concerto at the Leipsig concerts ; 
but though our new acquisition (who has strangely enough 
‘dropped in” from America, unless we are mistaken) seems 
to be a no less finished artist,—we hope he will not be 
tempted to like displays; since they are merely good for 
amazement: curiosities somewhat out of date, in our pre- 
sent adyanced state of musical taste. 
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fabricated for him) as quaint and comical as those 
which the gentry concerned in a certain Northern 
magazine used to manufacture for the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, or Dr. Scott the “ Odontist.” He knew little 
of esthetics, as the jargon of the day goes, and per- 
haps not much of the responsibilities of the artist— 
but he had a wondrous taste in dressed dolls, and a 
most expressive facility. in making up a no-language, 
out of some half-a-dozen European tongues, which 
he used imperfectly. Few men have been more 
popular with the profession and the public. His 
entrance into an orchestra rarely passed without some 
recognition from the audience—and the startling, yet 
steady tones of his instrument, will be long recollected 
because long missed ; without meaning to disparage 
those who may succeed to his throne. 





Ancient Concerts.—These venerable entertain- 
ments, “where yet comes one sedan™ (as a German 
friend of ours described the Ancient Concerts), rarely 
furnished a more venerable programme for that exclu- 
sive Handelist, King George the Third, than was 
arranged to please H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge 
on Wednesday evening. But here the resemblance 
ends. We will not wrong the readers of by-gone 
times so far as to believe that they would have allowed 
such shameless playing and such coarse bawling as 
distinguished the orchestra and chorus at the Third 
Concert of this season. We are sure that Dr. Burney, 
and Lady Bingley, andthe Earl of Mount Edgecumbe, 
and Mr. Bates, and the rest of the old amateurs, would 
have shaken “their ambrosial locks” in high dudgeon 
could they have listened to such singing of their 
favourite authors as some we were treated with. As 
a voice, Mrs. Sunderland is, perhaps, without peer 
among her English contemporaries ; but as an artist, 
she has almost everything to learn: nor can we as 
yet perceive any such. indications of feeling in the 
rough as promise right vocal expression and sensitive 
delivery of her text, when her organ shall have been 
refined and her articulation cleared of provincial- 
isms. Miss Hawes, again, clever as she is, and full 
of musical feeling, has reached, we hope, the extremity 
in over-doing her peculiar effects. There is no seve- 
rity, surely, in * Holy, Holy,’ to call for her mena- 
cing style of delivering it. We have observed this, 
generally, in her readings of Handel :—that she is too 
apt to make her strong notes, rather than the author's 
meaning, her principal object. Let her take care 
lest, for this predilection, her voice pay the penalty 
which seemsto pass like a blight over so many contralti 
at too early a period of their career ; their prema- 
ture decay in part arising from a mistaken resolution 
to sing where Nature has not given the power; but, 
in part, too, from a notion that the impressiveness 
of low tones implies, also, perpetual force. With- 
out play of voice in every department of its register, 
a singer remains little more expressive than an organ- 
pipe. It is too much the modern fancy in vocalism 
to strain everything towards a fortissimo. The best 
singing of the evening was by Madame Caradori 
Allan and Signor Frederic Lablache. 


Purtnarmonic Concerts.—We do not recollect 
a former Philharmonic Concert with three of the 
orchestral movements encored. This was the case 
on Monday evening :—the first being the scherzo of 
— Symphony in p. In this work the power 
which Signor Costa has already gained over the or- 
chestra was notably displayed. Without a perpetual 
attention to evenness of phrasing in the least impor- 
tant inner part, Spohr’s music is liable to sound clogged 
rather than clear: without a perpetual resolution to 
work out the smallest point which the composition 
affords, it becomes cloying. Neither was felt to be 
the case at the Third Concert. Encore the second 
was won by the Overture to ‘ Fidelio;’ the third by 
the Allegretto to Beethoven's Symphony in r. On 
this work, as played on Monday, columns might be 
written for the use of the musician. It stands at the 
turning point, ere the Master began to try those more 
subtle combinations, and to venture those more ex- 
cursive flights, which in his last compositions, puzzle 
some, distance more, and are heartily relished by 
very few. How bold—how admirably contrasted is 
this work !—how original in its forms—how freakish 
in its playfulness—how luscious in its melody! We 
have never heard it so near perfection. The Phil- 
harmonic wind instruments, however, still want sub- 





duing. The horn is given to undue self-assertion— 
the bassoons might smooth their oleaginous tones a 
little more delicately—and the oboe cultivate steadi- 
ness, with great profit to the general effect. The 
second Overture was Onslow’s to ‘L’Alcalde de la 
Vega.’ The instrumental solos were Mr. W. S. 
Bennett's Allegro (Op. 22), which it pleases him to 
call a “ Caprice,’ but is one of the less various or 
original of his works. Not even his beautiful exe- 
cution could hinder the audience on Monday from 
finding it long. In the second act Mr. Parish Alvars 
executed a cleverly written Harp Concerto of his 
own, marvellously. His tone may in part be refer- 
able to a force of finger and steadiness of nerve not 
given toevery man; but nothing save immense prac- 
tice and consummate skill could have enabled him so 
entirely to disdain all the evasions so long used by 
harp composers to avoid the awkwardness of sudden 
changes of key, and the difficulty of passages in which 
the arpeggio did not predominate. In the slow 
movement a delicious effect was produced by the 
harp with the violins muted. It has often seemed 
to us, as if composers absolutely turn away from the 
pleasant and picturesque inventions which a little 
research and courage would enable them to produce. 
So far as we are aware, M. Berlioz is the only writer 
who has used this instrument in orchestral composi- 
tion. Yet its real power and beauty lies in combi- 
nation, and not when exhibited alone. The vocalists 
were Madame Caradori Allan and Signor Frederic 
Lablache. The lady was rather out of voice. The 
scena, by Weber, ‘ Fern von ihm,’ is one of the series 
of grand concert songs, of which ‘ Atalia’ is another. 
All contain striking passages, but here and there 
phrases strangely commonplace: as though the 
master, not sure of himself, was trying to assume a 
style different from his own. This Weber never 
could succeed in: and hence we would rather have 
the simpler and more individual entrata of the he- 
roine in ‘ Euryanthe,’ seldom sung, because little cal- 
culated to display the singer, than “a wilderness” 
of more ambitious compositions like the two in ques- 
tion. The room was very full. 





Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—Since our last, ‘La 
Sonnambula’ has been given (vice ‘ Norma’) and * I] 
Barbiere’ on Thursday. The indifference of the gene- 
tal public tothe Opera is increasing; as also the Sub- 
scribers’ ire at proceedings which, up to this point, 
entitle the season of 1846 to be called the most mea- 
gre in interest of any during the last twelve years. 
Such wrath is childish. The critic, indeed, is bound to 
record the progress of decay or improvement, and to 
illustrate his assertions by comparison,—never losing 
sight of the argument that our Opera, which has 
been gradually made the most costly public amuse- 
ment that has ever existed in Europe, should, 
therefore, go from strength to strength, not from 
weakness to weakness,—give the best performances 
attainable, not the worst which will be permitted 
to pass. But the subscriber should have demanded 
some exposition of the plan of operations before My 
Lord paid his extra ten guineas for his stall, or My 
Lady the additional fifty for her box. Failing this, 
stall and box were taken on the tacit compact 
of the occupant’s being satisfied, however much or 
little, in the way of attractions, the management 
chose to offer; and, therefore, he or she must 
“abide,” regard the present season as one thrown 
away, and, if wise, be more vigilant in the spring of 
1847. The silence, however, of the management 
becomes, at once, more intelligible and of less con- 
sequence, day by day, as facts ooze out, Mr. 
Bunn has secured Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi. If, there- 
fore, the continental papers be mistaken in stating 
that Mdlle. Cerito is not coming,—and if Mdlle. 
Taglioni be detained from her villa on the Lake of 
Como and her Casa d’oro at Venice by her eagerness 
for “ more last”? English gold,—this settles the possi- 
bility of what a contemporary so magnificently inti- 
mated as more than possible, a repetition of last 
year’s pas de quatre. Further, in self-assertion, the 
absence of any first tenor to divide the honours with 
Signor Mario—an economy entirely new—of any 
seconda donna who can sing the Jane Seymours and 
the Adalgisas of the repertory (Signora Corbari, how- 
ever promising, being unequal to such occupation), 
justify to the full the tone of our remarks, when 
some weeksago drawing a comparison [ante, pp. 127-8] 





between the prospects of the dearest season in 
goer’s memory and the performances to wh; 
have been habituated since the year 1834, 
word more ;—referring to our strictures on the 
seuses Viennoises [ Athen., No. 914}, which were 
swered by a brutality of personal abuse vithene 
ample in our recollection,—we beg to inquire_are, 
of their probable return to London—whether it be 
true that many of the original children are 

have been replaced by English prodigies? If 
what becomes of the tale of negotiations with the 
Austrian Ambassador for an extension of leave of 
absence ?—-what of the terror of the Queen of the 
French lest the little Papists should be seduced inty 
heresy, and other piquancies, by which an advent. 
tious interest was given toa show degrading— both in 
point of Art and morality — to a great theatre, 4j 
concerned, we think, will find that they have trusteg 
too much to public forgetfulness and want of power 
to compare. It is vexatious, meanwhile, to se 
fine establishment gradually destroyed by a Brasping 
om which disdains everything like artistic exc). 
ence, 





Mr. Moscueres’ Matin&es.—The music ¢; 
at the second of these meetings (for the like of which, 
as regards finish and interest, we may listen in yaig 
when Mr. Moscheles has quitted us) was very inter. 
esting; beginning with a selection from Handely 
‘ Suites des pieces.’ After this came an unpublished 
Concerto, by Seb. Bach, with quartett accompani. 
ments and (an odd thought) two flutes obligati. The 
ingenuity with which these are kept in constant 
yet distinct occupation, would puzzle some of the 
renowned orchestral complicators of these days, 
Particularly excellent is the fugued finale; the 
effect of which, indeed, was so admirable as to pr. 
duce an irresistible encore. Three of Mendelssohn} 
last six ‘ Lieder ohne Worte’ followed ; and then his 
characteristic and spirited ‘ Volkslied,’ after which 
a single Prelude and Fugue by the same master; the 
Matinée being worthily closed by Beethoven's Trio 
in B flat, in which Mr. Moscheles was skilfully sup- 
ported by MM. Sainton and Rousselot. 





Drury Lane.—Mr. Bunn has given Auber, 
Richards’s and Tully’s ‘Crown Diamonds, to re 
introduce Madame Thillon; fancying the French 
composer not strong (or simple) enough to please 
our fastidious public without the potent support of his 
contemporaries! Such folly—a return to the wont 
practices of our worst musical period, when a Bishop 
was allowed to patch ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ and a Paton 
to sing ‘O no, we never mention her’ (or him, asthe 
case might be) to her harp (!) in corn-fields, can- 
not be denounced too severely. Why, moreover, 
seeing that Mr. Allen had proved his entire adequacy 
to the part of the hero, and is confessedly the best 
operatic actor on our stage, was his occupation trant 
ferred to Mr. Harrison? There is no need here, 
once again, to speak of the fascinations of Madame 
Thillon. We hope shortly to have an opportunity 
of acknowledging them in some new character. 

On Monday, a grand two-act ballet of action, by M 
Barrez, entitled ‘ Imelda,’ was produced, the heroine 
being represented by Malle. Sali. We cannot con- 
gratulate the management on its success, A duke’s 
son in love with a peasant’s daughter is at best wanting 
in novelty, and there is nothing in the treatment 
to compensate the deficiency. The audience early 
expressed its opinion—the first act concluding with 
unequivocal signs of disapprobation. The second 
act was better. Imelda has all but discovered het 
lover’s rank,—her doubts and fears, alternating with 
delight as her suspicion fluctuates, afford much oppor 
tunity for pantomimic display. At length the entry 
of the Duke puts an end to uncertainty ; his inflet- 
ibility is about to doom all parties to despair, whet 
she seizes the pistol with which her lover is about to 
commit suicide, and thus, appearing as the preserver 
of his son, wins the Duke's consent to their unio. 
The ballet was illustrated with four tableaux, which 
were not without merit,—but the unattractiveness 
the theme rendered equally vain some good 
and much clever grouping. 








Muscat anp Dramatic Gossrr.—Mr. Macready, 


it is announced, has entered into an e to 
perform twenty nights at the Surrey Theatre, com 
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n° 965] 
a jn September next ; for which he is to 
pot of 1,000/. 
aire ioe pers announce the death of one of 
- sal celebrities of the empire, Mdlle. Armand, 
retired from the labours of her profes- 
pensioner both of the Royal Chapel and 
of Music. 
Terpsichore is the modern Queen of 
e dancing-master the king-maker of 
this locomotive time. The spirit of movement is, in 
al its forms of expression, a persuasive and con- 
ing spirit. Fanny Elssler has been taking tribute 
at Venice; and has been graciously pleased to give her 
toan improvement of the coinage in which it is 
id. At the close of her last performance, she 
gas recalled no less than nine several times to be pelted 
wih Gowers; the last three of which were, however, 
relieved by the introduction of an agreeable variety. 
Among the customary offerings, many jewels fell at 
her feet; and mention is particularly made of a 
qsket containing a complete topaz set. Then, she 
and her treasures were embarked on board a gondola 
tricked out like Cleopatra's of old; twenty others 
fllowed, filled by the young and noble dilettanti of 
the “Sea Cybele,’ making the water-path musical 
for —and the pageant glided along the 
Grand Canal, between banks of palaces from whose 
sindows and balconies the fair of Venice waved white 
handkerchiefs and flung down flowers; while “ Long 
live Fanny—the divine artist !’’ passed from mouth 
tomouth! Really, the fair Fanny leads a fairy life 
—her years are a long romance, redeemed from 
tediousness by its varying pictures. To the half- 
built cities of the new world and the half-decayed 
ones of the old, she brings a charm which both alike 
obey; and in the bustling American Mart as in the 
old home of the Doges, the poetry of motion, in her 
impersonated, awakes a poetry in reply which speaks 
very much the same language in both, with only 
different accents.At Munich, the flower of the 
quintessential nobility have been giving, on the stage 
af the Odéon, a succession of performances,—includ- 
ing dramatic recitations, ¢ableaux vivans and sculp- 
dure vivante,—in aid of the charitable establishments of 
the capital; which were attended by the King, with 
his family and all the society of mark,—and pro- 
duced a large sum to the credit of its benevolent 


The various causes which have been assigned in 
this country, as helping to account for the decline in 
the public feeling for dramatic performances, are in- 
sufficient, it would appear, toany such result in France. 
Of course, there is no difficulty in pointing out some 
of the elements by which the question is modified 
amongst our neighbours; but still, results exactly 
opposite from moral premises very similar—in an age, 
too, of intercourse and assimilation—constitute a 
problem sufficiently noticeable and curious. The 
Society of Dramatic Authors and Composers held its 
Annual General Assembly, under the presidency of 
M. Viennet, the Academician, on Sunday last ; and 
thereport for the theatrical year 1845-6 showed an 
increase of one-tenth in the receipts from the theatres 
of Paris and the departments over those of 1845, 
and of one-fifth over those of 1844. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—April.—A “commu- 
uation was received from M. Guérin announcing an 
improvement in the construction of gun locks, with 
4 view to prevent explosion by accident. M. Guérin 
readers the motion of the trigger impossible without 
pressure upon a spring, which is protected from acci- 
dental collision. ‘The spring may be so contrived 
% to be known only to the owner of the gun, and 
thus children and others playing with loaded fowling- 

would be unable to commit mischief. —M. 
agnon-Vuatrin laid before the Academy a paper on 
means of rendering of use the refuse water from 
the washing of wool. Hitherto the only use made 
of it has been the separation of the fatty matter, and 
4% conversion into gas for light. M. Pagnon, by 
addition of potass and slacked lime, converts this 
valer into a ‘soapy liquid, which he applies succes- 
filly to various purposes, and particularly to the 
ing of carded wool.—A paper was read from 
Rozet, on the external appearance of the 
"oon, a8 seen through the most powerful telescopes. 





M. Rozet differs from the astronomers who talk 
of craters in the moon, similar to those of our 
volcanoes ; and contends that all the appearances 
on the surface are to be explained by the hypothesis 
of a primitive fusion and a slow process of cooling. 


Discovery of a Mineralogical Cavern.—The im- 
provement of the road from this town to Fort 
Augustus has led to the discovery of a cavern, near 
Abriachan, about seven miles from Inverness, partly 
filled with that peculiar deposition from limestone 
called alabaster, or, more properly, stalactite and 
stalagmite. The entrance, which is well seen from 
the road, has the appearance of a door, sloping back- 
wards with the angle of the mountain, which the 
cave penetrates for about twenty-one feet in a hori- 
zontal direction, varying in height from six to ten or 
twelve feet, and from one to two yards in breadth; 
the roof in one part has a dome-like form composed 
of shattered rock, through which water oozes. At 
the extremity of the cavern there is an opening in 
the rock running inwards two or three yards, com- 
pletely encrusted with stalactite, together with pieces 
depending from the roof; the whole is formed 
by water containing carbonate of lime, with car- 
bonic acid, trickling through the crevices.—Jnverness 
Courier. 


Treasure Seekers—We recommend the following 
particulars to the notice of the modern seekers of 
hidden treasure—the Joint-Stock Company projectors 
of the present day. The Journal de Toulouse states 
thatthe excavations making near the Church of Saint- 
Sernin have yielded these further results: — The 
second stratum is composed of a black gravelly 
earth ; and here was found, a few days since, a tomb 
of white marble and four other tombs ;—two being of 
the white calcareous stone of the Pyrenees, the third 
of white marble, and the fourth of the Roman bricks 
formerly used for the roofing ef houses and public 
buildings. The geological composition of the lower 
stratum, formed,—as we have said, of a black and 
gravelly earth, the ordinary produce of the transport 
and settlement of waters,—has recalled the tradition 
that a lake formerly occupied the site on which 
Saint-Sernin stands ; and the popular imagination, 
which goes far when it is once aroused, has suddenly 
remembered, too, that the famous golden treasure 
of the Temple of Delphi was flung into this very 
lake by the Tectosagi—and has been valued at the sum 
of 3,846,000,000 of francs of the present time, to 
asous. This is 153,840,000/. of our own money ! 
We are particular; because we think a scheme may 
be formed upon these data, which shall create some 
diversion for the railways, 


Telegraphic Communication between France and Eng- 
land.—The British and the French governments 
have granted permission to two gentlemen, the pro- 
jectors of the Sub-marine Telegraph, to lay it down 
from coast to coast. The site selected is from Cape 
Grisnez, or from Cape Blancnez, on the French side, 
to the South Foreland, on the English coast. The 
soundings between these headlands are gradual, vary- 
ing from 7 fathoms near the shore on either side, to 
a maximum of 37 fathoms in mid-channel. The 
Lords of the Admiralty have also granted permission 
to the same gentlemen to lay down a sub-marine 
telegraph between Dublin and Holyhead, which is 
to be carried on from the latter place to Liverpool 
and London. The sub-marine telegraph across the 
English Channel will, however, be the one first laid 
down ; the materials for this are already undergoing 
the process of insulation, and are in that state of for- 
wardness which will enable the projectors to have 
them completed and placed in position, so that a 
telegraphic communication can be transmitted across 
the Channel about the first week in June. When 
this is completed, an electric telegraph will be esta- 
blished from the coast to Paris, and thence to Mar- 
seilles. Upon the completion of the sub-marine 
telegraph across the English Channel, it is stated 
that a similar one, on a most gigantic scale, will be 
attempted to be formed, under the immediate sanc- 
tion and patronage of the French Administration ; 
this is no less than that of connecting the shores of 
Africa with those of Europe by the same instrumen- 
tality, thus opening a direct and lightning-like com- 
munication between Marseilles and Algeria.— Globe. 

British Museum.—A Parliamentary paper of a 
very interesting character, connected with the Library 





of the British Museum, was printed on Thursday 
last. The Secretary of the establishment, the Rev. 
Mr. Forshall, addressed a letter to Mr. Trevel 

the Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury, as di 

by the trustees, on what was considered by them an 
important point as to the essential prosperity and use- 
fulness of the national institution. A memoir of 
the Library, by Mr. Panizzi, a manager of the same, 
was enclosed for their Lordships. The letter, dated 
in December last, set forth, that the library then 
consisted of about 300,000 volumes, containing pro- 
bably 500,000 separate works, taking each separate 
pamphlet as a separate work. As compared with 
the great public libraries on the continent, it ranked 
with those of Vienna, Berlin, and Dresden, but it 
was inferior in number of separate works to those of 
Munich, Copenhagen, and Paris, During the first 
32 years of the present century, including two special 
grants of 2,247/. and 9,000/., the total sum expended 
out of money granted by Parliament for the purchase 
of printed books was not quite 30,000/., or 1,000/. a 
year. From 1833 to 1843 the sum of 26,0002. had 
been granted for the purpose, or, in the last ten y 

at the rate of 2,600/.a year. The trustees laid 
before the Treasury, in their application, a statement 
of the deficiencies in the library, and the grounds on 
which they felt it to be their duty to ask fora larger 
apportionment of the public funds than heretofore. 
The deficiencies were in the departments of law, 
philosophy, fine arts, history, &c. The library con- 
tained no collection, general or separate, of the law 
of many foreign countries with which England was 
closely connected. With regard to the colonies the 
library was deficient in the laws, ordinances, or 
Government.acts of one-half of the dependencies of 
this country, and there was a very small proportion 
ofthe works which the continent had lately produced 
on the subject of political economy. The trustees 
considered that the time had arrived for increasing 
and completing the library. The annual grant for 
the purchase of books (not including a special grant 
for the Duke of Sussex’s, &c., collections) had been 
for the last two years 4,500/.,and it might be assumed 
that a sum of 5,000/. a-year would be sufficient to 
keep the library in the state it required, by the regue 
lar purchase of contemporary publications. But for 
filling up the chasms which were so much regretted, 
the trustees were of opinion that a sum not less than 
10,000/. a-year would be required for the next ten 
years, The sums wanted for printed books would 
be 17,500/. a-year, being 10,0007. for old books, 
5,000/. for new books, and 2,500/. for binding, &c. 
Adverting to the subject of supplying copies of 
printed books, &c., to the British Museum, the se- 
cretary declared that the present state of the law on 
that very important matter was extremely unsatis- 
factory, and most particularly in respect to its work- 
ing in Scotland, Ireland, the provincial towns, the 
colonies, and other foreign dependencies. The Lords 
of the Treasury gave a favourable reception to the 
application from the trustees, and by a minute dated 
the 16th of January last, their Lordships expressed 
their intention to comply with the requisitions, and 
to recommend to Parliament for some years to come 
an annual grant of 10,000/. for the purchase of books 
of all descriptions. In some years it would require 
the whole of the 10,0001. to purchase books which 
were deficient, but on other occasions a limited por- 
tion would suffice.— Times. 

Free Admission of the Public to Places of Scientifie 
and Artistic Resort.—Sir William Hooker, the 
director of the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, in 
explaining the present regulation of the gardens, 
says:—“I did not hesitate, on my arrival here, to 
have it announced that the groundsshould be thrown 
open from one o'clock to six (nominally, but in 
reality, to all respectable individuals who ask admit- 
tance at the gate, from eight in the morning till dusk), 
with free admission to the hot-houses and green- 
houses without the ceremony of conductors ; and the 
public have taken ample advantage of this privilege, 
and prize it highly, the number of visitors annually 
increasing, till so many as 15,000 persons have fre= 
quented the gardens during the last twelve months. 
The experiment was considered by many as a dan- 
gerous one, but it has been pursued for nearly four 
years, and, thanks to the diligence of those employed 
in the gardens, with little or no damage to the planta, 
uothing worth recording.—The Builder. 
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ticism, &c. &e, 
Dublin: James M'Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


This day is published, post Svo. (Catholic Series,) 1s. 4d, 
HE MISSION of the GERMAN CATHOLICS, 
wd Prof. G. G. GERVINUS, Author of the* Geschichte der 
Poetischen National-Literatur der Deutschen.’ Translated from 
the German. 

In an article upon the Author's * History of the Poetical Litera- 
ture of the Germans,’ the North American Review says :— He exhi- 
bits the extensive and profound erudition, the historical faculty of 
bringing past and remote states of society near, and projecting the 
present into the distance,and philosophical insight into the distin- 
guishing features of individuals, communities, and epochs, which 
a favourable characterize the recent historiography of the 

rmans. 


ucas Cranach ; 








London: Chapman, Brothers, 121, Newgate-street. 


wee Bayram oe 
In er. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bo engraved for the wor! 
UCLID" 3s ELEMENTS of PLAN 
ETRY; with EXPLANATORY greener. and 
SUPPLEMENTS RY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or pe Self-instruction. 





LEY, A.B. 
; of Maritime and pet Discovery,” 


By 
Author of ba History 
he Nesvoland of the Ara! 
“ Mr. Cooley ou almost = ee oe contradict his own motto 


that ‘there is no royal road to Ge: ‘or following in the steps 
of Playfair, he has considerabl a both the volume of the 
wets ‘as well as the labour of the = dent. Prefixed to the Ele- 
ents are some remarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
ie the ¢ el nce of their style as for the Correctness of their rea- 
soni ivil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 
“This sis the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
Atheneum—* which, for brevity, clearness, sae iscerm- 
attention tothe wants of learners, cannot be easil iy eure, rpassed.” 
lin University Magazine.—“ The editor has done all that could 
be done to make Euclid easy to beginners.”—Cambri “ Chronicle, 
Uniform with the * Elements,’ price 3s. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICA -y PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED a Supplement to Ev aclid: 
ing a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
p= Nabe pony and private Students. Up wards of 120 Propositions 
di oo from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 
new 
“Will De ‘found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
athematics.”—New a Magazine. 
" p. Svo. price 1 
OOLEY'’S FIG URE iS of E 0 CLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the‘ Elements,’ with the Enunciations, 
printed separately for Use in the Class-rvom. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Marin-lane, London, 
LF iad “Orders received by all Lookscllers. 





This day is published, mall 
HE PRAYER- BOOK EPISTLES pa, 
oun rhe on J A Collier eee ator 


ne, WAR IN INDIA, 


ISPATCHES of the Right Hox 
Viscount HARDINGE, G. cb. ite Lieut.-Gep, 





kee, jee Ey aliwal and a With se ap of th 
and several Plans of the Positions of the A 
London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 
On the Ist of Rn will be published, 
OUGLAS JERROLD'S SHILLING 
ZINE. No. XV 
___London: Published at the * Puncu’ Omics, 85, Fleet-street, 


LIVE TWH 
ARLES DICKENS. bad i 8 1. 


By CH 
With Miustrations by Gronce CruiksHanr, and the the latest 
Me. V.0m posses tices and Seneoe KA the Author, 
o. V.w ubli: on the inst. price 1 
publis' Ko at tad at. price 14, To becomplees 





London: Published fi the Author, by Evans 
90, Fleetstrec and Whitef fan any Sale Mm 
his day is published, feap. 8vo. price lw, ~~ 
HE FLIGHT of ARMIDA: a Poem. In 
One Thousand Prospective Cantos, b; 
Whims of Ludovico Ariosto. a 
os III., IV., V., VI. and VII. 
Sestens vChtoma’ Brothe: ers, 121, Newgate-street, 
ce Se, 8vo. cloth 

HE CHU RCH ‘OF ENGLAND WEIGHED 
in the BALANCE of the SANCTUARY and FOUND Want. 

ING; being an Examination of the Thirty-nine Articles ¢ 

Religion, the Three C: and the Book of Common Prayer. 
ene, ene, Tekel, Upharsin !” 
Hodson, 2, Clifford's Inn-passage, Fleet-street, 


On the 3vth of Aun will be published, price 22, Oy “4 be 
in Twelve Monthly Parts, Part IL. o <a 
HE VEGETABLE KINGDOM: 
. or, the STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, and USES ¢ 
PLANTS, nilectented upon tl owt stem, 

By JOHN L DLE DERS. and LS 
Professor of Botany in the Valvonstay - seaien, and in the Rom 
itution of Great 

*y* This Work may be also had complete in one thick volume 
8vo. containing 900 pages, and upwards of 500 illustrations, price i 
in cloth boards. 

London: Bradbury & Evans, 90, Fleet-street. 


NEW AND > — OF LANDORY 


Early in Ma: at RiTinG 
[HE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE 


LANDOR. 

Including the Imaginary Conversations, aye a Newand 
Soe Pericles and Aspasia ; 
tameron of a of Petraren ; Hellemics ao for the ns 
time "published Poems. With m addy 
tions throughout, and the author’ 's last correct: es 

bury & vvane. 90, Fleet-street, and Whitefriars. 
ice 4s, 6d. cloth lettered, 
Published under the superintendence of the English Homeopathic 


OM@OPATHY : : "7 “Principle, Theory, and 
ractice. B B, SAMPSON e 
“We ae be glad i S32 of im 
cussed in atone such as that which pervates | roe book. ta 
satisfy its readers that homeopathy is entitled 
sideration, and that there are few doctrines which admit of eg 
enforced by arguments of a more striking or attractive kind” 




















“ This work contains a good deal that may, somewhat pare 
edical reader. "7 


claim the attention of the m 
Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, in 1 vol, 8vo. with an engraved Plate, 
GcROF ULA: its Nature, its Prevalence, 
Causes, mt te be Fyineipies of of Treatment. 

MIN PH ILLIPS, F.R.S. 
Assistant! Su eon to the Westminster Hospital. 
. Mammalia (a Natural History of the). by 
G. : Waterhouse, Esq. of the British Museum, Published 2 
Monthly Parte. Royal 's 8vo. with Woodcuts and Steel Plate, 
ain, 2s. 6d. ; coloured, 3s, Parts I. to VIL. are out. 
Reniien: St Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regen’ 
Just published, weed - = 1, Fourth Edition, translated from tt 
French. Edition, 
ONSTIPATION DESTROYED; or, Ex 
/ tion of Natural, Simple, A ble, and Infallible 
not only of overcoming, but also o’ completely es or any ata 
Constipation, without using either purgatives 
means whatever (discovery recently made in France b hs Wary 
followed by numerous certificates from a 7 
other persons of distinction. Free by 8. 6d, 
Sold by James Youens & Co. Tea ao 45, Ludgatehill, 
London ; oo by all ee in the United ‘Kingdom. 


pas ON ARTIFICIAL TEETH, &e—Thet 
: Fi ecance in atlon, it nied Cure ¢ of 
rules for their proper adaptation, inten as 
suffering from. Loss of ¢ Teeth RATIO PASS, 
Dentist.—* A very apentiees poet 
pone Be } the oo and cases in it, are worthy of 
regar edica 
ondon : Churehill mind of the Author, 12, New oan 
Pn Regent-stre: i. 
NEW WORK 1, THE AUTHOR OF * LIFE, HEAL! 
AND DISEASE.’ 268 pages, 12mo. cloth, 
YESULTS of HYDROPATHY ; or, Const- 
pation not a Disease of the Bowels ; Indigestion nota 
of the Stomach: Showing the true Nature and Ouese reais 
Ailments, and why they are so certainly cured by Hydro) 
with Observations on oat treatment generally, and cases cured, 
JOHNSON, M.D. nd 
Simpkin, Maxhali & & Co. Stationers-court, London. 
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| REVIEW, No. 168 
pe. EDINB Cae : , 


Contents, ‘! 
the LORD CHANCELLORS of ENGLAND. 
: LADY DALME 
The 
{ HOODS 
The CH. 
6 WILKES'S U 
. puVEYRIER'S POLITICAL VIEWS of FRENCH 
. IRS 


NY's "SPANISH LADY'S LOVE” 
RN LAWS of ATHENS and ROME. 


3 POEMS. 
S WALIER BUNSEN'S ANTIENT EGYPT. 
NITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDI- 


AFFAIRS. < 
ATION of CHARITABLE TRUSTS. 
- SUS COLLECTED WRITINGS—NEW IMAGIN- 
‘6 ARY CONVERSATIONS. 
0, On the GOVERNMENT of DEPENDENCIES. 
’ London: Longman &Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 





NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, or, Home, 


PorgiGN aND COLONIAL Jovrxat. No. XIV., Octayo, 6s, 





Eastern Envoys and Dr. Wolff. . 
MH Lord Brou; hams New Work. (Unpublished.) 
1 The Free Trade uestion. ¢ 
Memoir of the Polish Association. - 
Short Reviews, Critical NewF &e. 
London: published, for the Proprietors, by John W. Parker, 


West 








On the Ist of MAY will be published, price 6s. 
[He BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. VI. Contents, 

Phe Priesthood of Letters. _ 
Kosmos—Astronomical Science. 
\xford and Cambridge—University Reform. 
estus : a Poem, by Philip James Bailey. 

of Royal and Illustrious Ladi 

letters of Royal an ustrious ies. 
Annals of the English Bible. 
ournalism in France, : , 
Dr. Whately and the Evangelical Alliance. 

10, Criticisms on Books, &e. &c. 

london: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. Edinburgh: 
L Johnstone. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. Dublin: J. Robertson. 


HE BIBLICAL REVIEW, AND 
CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE for MAY, (price 16.) 


vilbe published on Friday next. 
‘ente. 


sO Dam Em Sper 








1 The ional Union. 
2 The Literary History of the New Testament. 
3. Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia. 

4 The Watching Minister—The Obedient People. 

4 The Life and Writings of Josephus. 

+ The Divine Thoughts towards Man.—P 

7. ivine Thoughts towa an.— Psalm exxxix. 17. 
& Egyptian Words in Hebrew. mae 
9 Periodical Literature. 

10, Monthly Digest of Religious Intelligence. 

1L Critical Notices, and Lists of New ks. 


london: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


On the Ist of May will be published, 
Tae NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. IX. 


MAY. Contents, 
1, History of Domesticated Animals. 
4 Leibnitz. 
4 Bpiscopacy in Scotland. 
4 Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, 
4 Anderson's Annals of the English Bible. 
tran ey 
3 . Murchison’s Geology of Russia in E ¥ 
& Principles of Toleration—Free Church Sites. —_— 
§, The War in the Sutlej. 
Tdinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. London: i dams 
, Dublin: James MGlashan. tee, & ° 


\ ECHANICS’ MAGAZINE. Part 279. 
+2 IstMAY. Price ls. (Extra sheet gratis.) 
test Improvements im: the Steam Engin 
s lat mprovements in the i 
Navigation. (With Engravings.) we ne 
The Electric Light (King’s Patent). With Engravings. 
mh punrter~ eck and Engine-roomTelegraph. (With 
TeGret yu and Screw Propelling. By Commander J. C. 
(uthe Magnitude ‘and Dimensions of Ships. By Wm. Walker, 
The Percha Patents. 
Mathematica, 
weal Series. By Professor Young. 
Binet Arch. By T. P. Davies, Esq. F.R.S. London and 
{rotimate Developement of the Circle. By Hugh Godfray, Esq. 
eers. 


for Civil Engin ’ 
Te New Woolwich Course by Christie (Review). 








Office, 166, Fleet-street. 
MUSIC FOR THE MANY. 
THE MUSICAL HERALD, edited by an emi- 


nent Writer, containing four quarto of select Music. 
Bifour of entertaining and Ncapeetiee Musical Literature, will 
maitlished on the 2nd of May, and every succeeding week, for the 
oi caly TWOPENC. Ee Ry ing its unpre- 

: 5 lovers of music are invited to inspect thi 
yeimen of anew era. To be had of all Booksellers. wastseg 


THE FAMILY HERALD, Parts 35 and 36 of 
& ular and interesting Literary Miscellany, price onl 
oy coutain Malina Gray ; by Mr Biaphene he tow A 
is; uct or the Young Italian—The Selfish Wife—The 
~Thee John’ y Zschokke—La Vendetta, or the Feud ; by Balzac 
o's and his Nephew—Alonzo and Zamora—The Profes- 
Dangh —and several other charming Tales, with a variety 








. en ning, and instructive reading for the in- 
Deceting of allclasses. Everybody reads the FAMILY 
» Me most universal fayourite ever published. 





PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR axo WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
UPPER GOWER-STREBT, 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECIIANICS. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our t ideas as possible; the 
d trations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 








+ 
Firra Epitiox, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is 'y and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 

By Grorce Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 





Il. 
New Epitiox, 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Georce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
Tuirp Epitior, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Georce Dar.ey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. 
Iv. 
Secoyp Ep!tiox, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geoinetry. 
By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 3s. Gd. cloth. 

**For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra."—Library of Useful Knowledye, article * Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Greorce Dartey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 


“There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent ofits intelligence, reflects infinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 
Mr. Darley."—Sun, April 5, 1830, 





RAleway CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS. 


THE FIRST OF THE SERIES, 


LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
taining &3 Engravings, price 6d. in a wrapper, 
May be had at all the Stations between London and Brighton. 


THE SECOND OF THE SERIES, 


LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
with about 50 Illustrations, price 4d. in a wrapper, 
May be had at all the Stations between Vauxhall and Guildford, 
NEARLY READY, 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, LONDON to OXFORD, 
on the BIRMINGHAM. on the GREAT WESTERN, 
Price 6¢. in a wrapper. rice 6d. ina wrapper. 


Now ready, new and enlarged edition, post Svo. 10s, with 1,000 


engravings on w 
HE BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK, for 
Coll , Schools, and Private Students, comprising :—Part 
1. An Introduction to Structural and Physiological Botany. Part 
2. The Principles of Systematic Botany, with an Account of the 
Chief Natural Families of the Vegetable Kingdom, and Notices of 
the principal Useful Plants. By ASA GRAY, M.D. Professor of 
Natural History in Harvard University. 
“The most compendious and satisfactory view of the vegetable 
kingdom which has yet been offered in an elementary treatise. 
Remarkable for its correctness and perspicuity.”—Silliman’s Journad 

Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 











jy the same Au 


B thor, 
Flora of North America. Parts I. to VIII. 


WEBSTER'S GREAT DICTIONARY. THIRD EDITION. 
In 2 vols. imp. 8vo, with many thousand additional words, 
\ JEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENG. 
LISH LANGUAGE, now containing 85,000 Words. 
“ The most useful dictionary ever published.”— Examiner, 
“ The most elaborate and successful.”— Times. 
Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 


Just imported, in 5 vols. 4to. with 150 coloured plates, price 


re WE guineas, half-bound, 
TORTH AMERICAN HERPETOLOGY; 
or, A_ Description of the Reptiles inpobiting the United 
ptetes, By JOHN EDW. HOLBROOK, M.D. Professor of Ana- 
my, &c. 
Wiley & Putnam (Publishers for the Author), 6, Waterloo-place. 


MAHAN’S CIVIL ENGINEERING—GREATLY ENLARGED 
AND RE-WRITTEN. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous engravings, 14s. cloth, 
N ELEMENTARY COURSE of CIVIL 

ENGINEERING. By D. H. MAHAN, Professor of Civil 
Engineering in the United States Military Academy. Third Edy 
tion, revised and re-written. 

Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 


NEW AND INTERESTING WORK ON CALIFORNIA. 
Now ready, post 8vo. 74, 6d. plates, 
IFE in CALIFORNIA: a Residence of several 
Years in that Country. With an Account of the Origin, 
Customs, and Traditions of the Aborigi 
Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. — 
NEW WORKS ON OREGON AND CALIFORNIA. 
REGON and CALIFORNIA. — Captain 
FREMONT’S NARRATIVE of EXPEDITIONS in 1642-3 
and 4, with Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 
“ Full of novel facts and graphic descriptions.”— Pictorial Times, 

The Claim of the United States to Oregon stated. 
By the Hon. J. C. CALHOUN and the Hon J. BUCHANAN. 
With the Counter-Statement of the British Plenipotentiary, and 
@ Map. Svo. 2¢. 6d, cloth. " “—- 

United States Exploring Expedition Round the 
World. 5vols. imperial 8vo. with 500 Illustrations and Maps, 
81, &, Cheaper Edition, 5 vols. medium 8vo, 2i. 10s, 

Life in California. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Gilliam’s Travels in Mexico. 8vo. 14s. 

Kendall’s Expedition Across the Prairies. 2 


vols, 12s, 




















Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 


GILLIAM’S TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 
Now MES 8vo. 14s. with plates, 
TRAVELS in MEXICO, by the Way of Vera 
Cruz, Jalapa, Puebla, and the Cities of Mexico, Guerdero, 
Zacatecas, Frisnilo, Durango, and Cauelas, Tampico ; with Obser- 
vations upon the Religion, Political I © Ne 
Agriculture, and Civilization in Mexico; and accurate Accounts 
of the Mines and Mining. With an Appendix on Oregon an 
California; and wie ies of Iturbide and the ex-President 
Santa Anna. By A BERT M. GILLIAM, late United States 
Consul at California. 
Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 


NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 


THE OATH a DIVINE ORDINANCE and 

an ELEMENT of the SOCIAL CONSTITUTION: its 

Efficacy, Lawfulness, Obligations, Lnterpre- 

tation, Form, and Abuses. By D. X. JUNKIN, A.M.’ Post 8yo.. 
5s. clot 


A Defence of Capital Punishments. By the Rev. 
GEORGE CHEVER, D.D. And an Essay on the Ground an@ 
Reason of Punishment, with especial reference to the Punishment 
of Death, by Tayion Lewis, Esq. ; with an Appendix, pm d 
5 - aed of Burleigh on the Death Penalty. Post 8vo. 4s. 
cloth. 

The Mysteries of Tobacco. By the Rev. 
BENJAMIN J. LANE. With an Introductory Letter addressed 
to the Hon. John Quincy Adams, L.L.D., by the Rev. Samuel 
Hanson Cox, D.D._ 12mo, as. sewed, f 

Maize, or Indian Corn; its Advantages as a 
Cheap and Nutritious Article of Food; with Directions for its 
Use. By JOHN S. BARTLETT, M.D. 18mo. 4d. sewed. 
{Dedicated to B. Escott, Esq. M.P.) 


Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 


NSANITY.—The Lectures or Dr. ConoLiy on 

the principal Forms of INSANITY, as Delivered at the Han- 

well Lunatic Asylum, are now in course of publication in THE 

LANCET. They will be continued in that Journal until the 

Course is completed. The first Number of the Annual Volume of 
Tue Lancet was published on Saturday, January the 3 

Price 7d. ; stamped for yee postage, &d. 
Orders for Tur Lancet are received by all Booksellers and 


N 
—— John Churchill, London, 
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NEWSPAPER FOR ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 





Every Saturday, price Sixpence, free by Post, 
EACH YEARLY VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 
ENLARGED TO TWENTY-FOUR FOLIO PAGES, 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE; 


A Weekly Record of Rural Economy and General News. 
THE HORTICULTURAL PART EDITED BY PROF. LINDLEY. 





As regards the Gardening Part (under the Editorship of Dr. Lindley), the principle is to make it 
a weekly record of comping Sas bears upon Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, 
and such Natural History as has a relation to Gardening, with Notices and Criticisms of all Works on such 
subjects. Connected with this part are 


WEEKLY CALENDARS OF GARDENING OPERATIONS, 

iven in detail, and adapted to the objects of persons in every station of life; so that the Cottager, with a 

‘ew rods of ground before his door, the Amateur who has only a Greenhouse, and the Manager of extensive 
Gardens, are alike informed of the routine of operations which the weryng seasons render necessary. It 
moreover contains Reports of Horticultural Exhibitions and Proceedings—N otices of Novelties and Improve- 
aments,—in fact, everything that can tend to advance the Profession, benefit the condition of the Workman, 
or conduce to the pleasure of his Employer; Woodcuts are given whenever the matter treated of requires 
that mode of illustration. 


The Parming Part (under the Editorship of a practical Farmer) treats of— 
The Practice of Agriculture Better Modes of Husbandry Irrigation 
Agricultural Science Results of well-conducted Experi- | Foresting 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology mental Farming Roadmaking 
Improvements in Implements, de- | Growth and Rotation of Crops Farm-buildings 
scribed by Woodcuts whenever re- | Stock Labourers 
quisite Drainage Agricultural Publications, &c. &c. 
In short, whatever affects the beneficial employment of capital in land. 
Reports are regularly given of the English, Scotch and Irish Agricultural Societies and Farmers’ Clubs 
—London Market Prices of Corn, Hay, Cattle, Seeds, Hops, Potatoes, Wool, &c. and the Weekly Averages. 


Replies to Questions connected with the object of the Paper are also furnished weekly. 


Lastly, that description of Domestic and Political News is introduced which is usually found ina 
Weekly Newspaper. It is unnecessary to dwell on this head further than to say, that the Proprietors do not 
range themselves under the banners of any Party; their earnest endeavours are to make THE GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE a full and comprehensive Record of Facts only—a Newspaper in 
the true sense of the word—leaving the Reader to form his own opinions: their object being the elucidation 
of the laws of Nature, not of Man. The reader is thus furnished, in addition to the peculiar features 
of the Journal, with such information concerning the events of the day, as supersedes the necessity of his 
providing himself with any other Weekly Paper. 


Parties intending to commence with the New Volume, had better give their Orders at once, to any Newsvender. 








The Proprietors are happy to announce that they have received the support of the most distinguished 


Agriculturists, Farmers, Botanists, Florists, and Practical Gardeners, amongst whom the following may be 
more particularly named as having already enriched the pages of THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE by their Communications :— 


The Earl of Essex W. H. Hyett, Esq. F.R.S. Painswick House 

The Viscount Palmerston Rev. A. Huxtable, Sutton Rectory 

‘The Hon. and Very Rev. Dr. Herbert, Dean of Manchester | Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq. 

‘The Hon. and Rev. Charles Bathurst C. Lawrence, Esq. Cirencester 

Hon. W. Fox Strangways J. D. Llewellyn, Esq. Penllergare 

Hon. Algernon Herbert M. M. Milburn, Esq. Sec. of the Yorks. Agricultural Society 

Sir George Stuart Mackenzie, Bart. F.R.S. Mr. Jobn Morton, Agent to the Earl of Ducie 

Sir James Nasmyth, Bart. J. Parkinson, Esq. Leyfields, Newark, Notts 

Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. R. W. Purchas, Esq. Pilstone, Chepstow 

Sir Charles Wolseley, Bart. Ww.c.s V.S. South t 

Sir J. Maxwell Tylden, Bart. Milsted, Kent 

8ir James Macadam 

Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S, Royal Gardens, Kew 

Dr. Bevan, Esgair Evan, Newtown, Montgomeryshire 

Dr. Gregory, Aberdeen 

Professor Royle, F.R.S. King’s College, London 

E. Solly, Esq. F.R.S. Experimental Chemist to the Horticul- 
tural Society of London 

Dr. Ingram, President of Trinity College, Oxford 

Dr. Neil, Canon Mills 

Rev. J. 8. Henslow, F.L.S. Professor of Botany, Cambridge 

C. Daubeny, M.D. F.R.S. Professor of Botany, Oxford 

Professor Graham, Edinburgh Mr. Moffatt, Gardener to the Duke of Newcastle 

Dr. Horner, Hull Mr. Alexander, Gardener to the Duke of Leinster 

Dr. Lankester, F.L.S. Mr. Ferguson, Gardener to the Duke of Buckingham 

Lyon Playfair, Ph.D., F.G.S. Consulting Chemist to the Royal | Mr. Mackintosh, G to the Duke of Buccleuch 
Agricultural Society of England Mr. Tillery, Gardener to the Duke of Portland 

Rev. J. M. Berkeley, F.L.S. King’s Cliffe Mr. Spencer, Gardener to the Marquis of Lansdowne 

Rey. L. Vernon Harcourt, West Dean House, Sussex Mr. Henderson, Gardener to the Earl Fitzwilliam 

'G. Anderson, Esq. Sec. to the Inverness Farmers’ Society Mr. Forsyth, Gardener to the Earl of Shrewsbury 

J. Bateman, Esq. F.R.S. Biddulph Grange Mr. Barnes, Gardener to Lady Rolle 

C. C. Babington, Esq. St. John’s College, Cambridge. Mr. Mills, Gardener to the Baroness Rothschild 

G. Bentham, Esq. late Secretary of the Horticultural Society | Mr. Beaton, Gardener to Sir W. Middleton, Bart. 

John Curtis, Esq. F.LS. Mr. Whiting, Gardener to H. T. Hope, Esq. M.P. 

L. W. Dillwyn, Esq. F.L.S. Sketty Hall Mr. Fortune, Hothouse Department, Chiswick 

C. Darwin, Esq. F.R.S. F.G.S. Mr. Hamilton, Gardener to F. A. Phillips, Esq. Thornfield 

Martin Doyle Mr. Thompson, Fruit Department, Chiswick 

Mr. H. F. Fardon, Sec. of the Bromsgrove Farmers’ Club Mr. Markham, Gardener to the Hon. R. Clive, M.P. 

John Grey, Esq. Dilston House, Northumberland Mr. Booth, Gardener to Sir C. Lemon, Bart. 

A. Hall, Secretary of the Chepstow Farmers’ Club Mr. Errington, Gardener to Sir P. Egerton, Bart. 

C. W. Hoskyns, Esq. Wroxhall, Warwick Mr. Gordon, Hardy Department, Chiswick. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAzETTE is published every Saturday, price 6d., 
Stamped to go free by post, and may be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 
_ Office for Advertisements, Orders and Communications, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent Garden, London. 
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Prideaux J. Selby, Esq. Twizell House, Northumberland 

J. Trimmer, Esq. Norwich 

G. Wailes, Esq. Sec. to the Horticultural Society, Newcastle 
Mr. Marnock, Royal Botanic Society, London 

Mr. Macnab, Caledonian Horticultural Society’s Garden 

Mr. Mearns, Botanical Gardens, Leeds 

Mr. Cameron, Botanic Garden, Birmingham 

Mr. Campbell, Botanic Garden, Manchester 

Mr. Williamson, Botanic Garden, Sheffield 

Mr. Ingram, Gardener to Her Majesty at Windsor 

Mr. Paxton, Gardener to the Duke of Devonshire 

Mr. Fleming, Gardener to the Duke of Sutherland 











READY WITH THE MAGAZINRg, 
Part I. feap, 4to. price 1s. sewed, 
HE INDIAN WAR—THE TARIFF. 
OREGON QUESTION—POLAND— me 

disused in Part Lot weakly, prise 
writer. 30 pu w 3d, 

“ The plan of this new peri al is original ee 
article each week of the same kind that the 

uarterly ; ont © fulfil this obj 
y 
vide the requisite essay. far th 
and, judging from what has appeared, it has 
aaa a A heartil; wisnit oo <= 
over yt dover march of the fee it 


pest “The Oregon 
recommended to those who wish to have a sucdlneth 
ofall its parts.” — Spectator. ware 
“J the specimens already published, Promises to by 
'y."—Morning Chronicle, 

a condensed history of the Indian War. The 
essay is eloquent, truthful, and spirit-stirring, evidently written 
one to whom the country, its policy and impolicy, 

e need meee} attempt to recommend a went 
recommends itself by its intrinsic worth.’— 

“ The New Tariff forms the subject of the Dumber. 
papers, or rather essays, are written by first-rate writers” 





con 


eel 
C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleetatrest” 
ea 
NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY SMITH 
CORN HILL. - aon, 
1 
MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 14. lle. 6d 
HE STEP-MOTHER } 
G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 





2 
SECOND SERIES OF TALES OF THE COLONIES, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 14. 11s, 6d, 
THE BUSHRANGER of VAN DIEMEN’S 
LAND. By C. ROWCROFT, Esq. Author of ‘Tales of the Cob. 
es,” &c, 


“These volumes have the same qualities that gained so much 
povaieetty for the author's previous work, ‘Tales of the Colonie’ 
No one has depicted colonial life, as manifested in the settlements 
of Australia, with so much vigour and truth as Mr. Rowerof, 
He rather seems to be a narrator of actual occurrences thanaa 
inventor of imaginary ones. His characters. his manners, and hig 
scenes, are all real. He has been compared to De Foe, and the 
omgerme is just.”— Britannia, 

“ These volumes form a second series of ‘ Tales of the Colonies,’ 
and the pages are marked by the same vigorous and graphic 

i rocured such celebrity for the first series, The interest, 
generally well sustained throughout, is occasionally of the most 
absorbing and thrilling kind. Altogether there is  freshnes 
about these volumes, which brings them out in strong contrast to 
the vapid productions with which the press is teeming.”—Globe, 

“ The stories contains all the merits of the * Tales of the Colonie’ 
as regards style; being simple and Crusoite, if we may use the 
term, in its narrative. Mr. Roweroft possesses invention to an 
extraordinary degree, in the manner in which he manages the 
escapes of the Bush , and prod by the simplest inei- 
dents, most interesting scenes : pictures of nature, and of a society 
totally different from anything to be found elsewhere.”— _ 

Weekly Chroniclr, 





3. 
THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s, 6d, bound in cloth, 


THE NOVITIATE; or, a Year among the 
ENGLISH JESUITS: a Personal Narrative. With an on 
the Constitutions, the Confessional Morality, and History of the 
Jesuits. By ANDREW STEINMETZ. 

*This is as singular a book of its kind as has appeared since 
Blanco White's * Letters of Doblado,’ with the advantage of dealing 
with the Jesuits in England instead of Popery in Spain..... lt 
will be found a very curious work.”—Spectator, 

“If it be desirable to know what is that mode of training by 
which the Jesuit system prepares its novices for their duties, this 
is the book to inform us, for it is a chronicle of actual experience. 
.... The work of Mr. Steinmetz is throughout marked by grest 
fairness. .... He neither conceals nor exaggera' He reveals 
much which a writer less devoted to truth would have carefully 
hidden : a spirit of candour pervades the whole narrative .... 
Could we know the experience of other novices, we should fim 
that all have undergone, with more or less of intensity, the process 
so vividly described.”—Britannia, _ 

“ Mr. Steinmetz writes a most singular and in’ 
of the Jesuit seminary, and his way of life there 
to be a perfectly honest and credible informer, 
may serve to enlighten many a young devotional = 
meditating * submission’ to Rome, and the chain an 
tems. There is nothing in the least resembling invective 
volume.”— Morning Chronicle. . 

“ Ata time when Jesuitism seems to be risi 
work on this subject comes way opportunely. 

me a member of this mysterious body pie k Ths 
racter of the man himself and the spirit of his book. . «»,; 
narrative is well written, and as interesting as we expected.” 
Weekly Chronicle, 


“ An unvarnished account of the Jesuits’ College at ey 
its discipline, and routine of observances and customs igi hed 
have the most minute details, and the whole is a fait! — 
of s remarkable condition of life... . . m this curiens ” 
you may form vo —— of the Jesuits and their coum 

azette, 
jus volume, f me mage satanet and eloquence, 
written by a scholar and an enthusiast.” — . 

“Phere is internal evidence that this is a genuine narrative,and 
& very singular one it is ; full of very curious and striking i ~ | 
.... The * Essay on the C = i> 
History of the Jesuits,’ will amply reward the task o perusal, 


writes 
“The work has the interest of a romance. The author 
well, and the picture he draws of Jesuitism isa fearful one. 
reader will find abundant matter for grave consideration 
most singular and striking volume.”—John Bult, 


4. 
THE WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ 


Published in Quarterly Volumes, medium 8vo. cloth, pricess. 
Contents. 
1. I. THE GIPSY. 
m" IL MARY OF BURGUNDY. 
IIL THE HUGUENOTS. 
IV. ONEINA THOUSAND. 
V. PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
VIL. HENRY OF GUISE. 
VIL MORLEY ERNSTELN. 
VIL THE ROBBEL. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
B La, 
wRITE ‘NURSERY TALES. 


Engravings, by Artists of the 
ito. wie - i. ~ and sold by i Price 6s. per 


eit separately, L up in ornamental covers 


Cinderella—II. Jock tee Giant 9 titer—11 Yellow Dwarf— 

IV. The White Cat. 6d. each. 

ing Beauty—Red Ca —II. Prince Cherie—III. Beauty 

‘Beast—Blue Beard— YV. Giant with the Golden Hairs— 
Y. Invisible Prince—VI. Golden Goose—Three ‘ree Sol- 


each. 
Orson—II. The Enchanted Hind—III. Child- 
jn the W: leatins ort Whittington and his Cat—LV. Goody Two 
% each. 
urns’ Edition, in which the Tales have been very 
for Burns) Boil collated and revised, 
d acquaintances, in their literature only changed so much 
chastely pure, and point ® moral, without injuring an 
ormarring @ denouement ; but in their illustrations such 
art! not the daubs of the olden f—- but subjects 
well, and some of them better, than the ~% of 
Westmins' inser Hall, or pictuses Sn ‘Son 


~™ most neatly got up of all possible col- 
without being too expensive in price. We 
—_ ~~! favourites of the nursery ; an 
nly—why disguise it?—there are sometimes 
mo! one to grown-up children than to 
ly recollections of this ind In some cases they have 
- a by the — of new matter from foreign sources 
an experiment 1 m: hg taste and discretion. On this 
head we must refer = editor to the AY 
‘parties, and we do not think 
»— Morning Chronicle, 


SHORT STORIES a POEMS, for the 
Amusement and Instruction of Young Children. Piegatiy got 
up. With Forty Engravings. Square, cloth, gilt, only 3s. 

II, 


SACRED VERSES, with PICTURES. Edited 
the REV. ISAAC W ILLIAMS, author of * The Cathedral, 
Me Baptiste ry,’ &c. In small 4to., 12s, cloth, gilt ocgne (or in 
pa on ‘price 3s. each). The Volume contains Thirty-six 
Lia — Durer, Overbeck, a a &c., &.), with accompa- 


THE £ BIRTHDAY; by the Author of ‘ Gideon," 
‘Josiah’ &c. Second and cheaper edition, price 3 6d, cloth. 


Just published, price is. ; by post, 
HAT bad EAT, DRINK, ay AVOID: 
eriginel } Dietary for Inv Invalids.) 

By ROBT J.C M.R.C.8. &e. 
Contents :—How to insure perfect ication. tranquil feelings, a 
good night’s rest,a clear head and acontented mind. By ai ao 
servance of the ‘instructions herein contained, the feeble, nthe 
sre the rent even to the most shattered constitution, mov 
acquire the test amount of physical happiness, and reach 
health the full period of life allotted to man. 

a3” Pate rnoster-row ; —< all Booksellers; or direct 
tom the Authér, 21, aise o trand. 


‘0 THE NERVOUS.— GIVEN AWAY.— 
A PAuruLeT, qoctalning Four Chapters on the History 
and Physiology of NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, and _ on the 
discovery by which all disorders of the nerves, however 
chronic and deeply rooted, may be effectually and pormanentiy 
removed, with as much certainty as bodil obo A ney 9 other 
means. With an procodix of Cases and Testimonials of Cures. 
Apply to Mr. HENRY NEWTON, 7, Northumberland-street, 
falgar-square, can don, enclosing one postage stamp, in 
return for which the pamphlet will be forwarded to any address. 
At home daily from 11 to 4, and in the evening from 7 to 9. No 
consultation fee. The remedies sent to all parts, at one-half 
the price the public has hitherto heen charged for them 


PNGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
pl yam mange and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 
we London, and 119, Princes-street, Edinburg 
tablished 1839. Subscribed Capital, my Million. 
Assurance, Annuities, Reversions, and Endowments. 
) t= of the English and Scottish principles of assurance. 
comprehensive system of loa’ joan, in connexion with life 
assurance. on undoubted personal or other securit 
The TOT in two-thirds of the pro ts. 
ER WILLIAMS, Actuary and Secretary. _ 


[THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 27, Old Jewry. 
Established i7eh of of April, 1834, 
wae Capt. Sir Andrew Green, R.N. 
we C,H. 
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8. Adams Beck, Esq 
James Burchell Esa. 
fone Cons 
Joba Cole, Esq” Esq. 
Be Cries Dou Douglas, M.P. 


Wm. Chapman Harnett, Esq. 

Jonathan Hayne, Esq. 

Valentine Knight, Esq. 

Colone! Robinson. 

Samuel Wm. Rowsell. Esq. 
Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 

umes Whiskin, Esq. 


ctua 
eter Hardy, Esa., F.R.S. 
eport of the Directors to the last General Meeting of 
holden on the 18th of CH 
er of that meeting, and m 
fon at the office, or by A rags to any of 
tthe Society's Local Boards, viz. 
» Bea. » Gloucester. - w 
Es monscote Manor House, near Warwick. 
.. Eldon Chambers, Live rpool. 


oes pom Esq. ” M.A., 


E ne Re port, gad oi 
made to the Ten 
mt Existing Policies in the Society, Yaected in the year 


SUN LIFE ASTORDON. SOCIETY. 


Manag: 
Charles Pole, 
Charles Boulton. 


. Esq. 
Hon. P. Pleydell eevee 
Harry Chester, a. 

John Cockere’ 
jomoet Pot Pepys 


Big.10 Ladbroke, Esq. 

Gh Freon cher —_ 
ries Li ale. 

Henry Li edale, Esq. 

Geores | wane Norman, Esq. 


Charles Bell Toad. Esq. Charles. Richard Pole, Esq. 
William Franks, Esq. Henry Rich, Esq. 

William R. Hamilton, e Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Cast 5S 4 R. Claude George Thornton, Esq. 
Edw. George Smit Thornton, Esq. 
Jy Hoa: 


re, 
aera HENRY LIDDERDALE, 4 

The Ma anagers to inform the Public that the the Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to ticipate in 
the profits according to the Conditions contatasd im their ‘Pamph- 
let of Rates,which may be obtained at the Office, 


tockerl, Esq. 








ATENT ELECTRO PLATE.—ELKIneTon & 


only o' d quality. B yay wd bas 
stood = test i many years’ wear, on sh rd and in hotels, 
continuing tog e the same satisfection as solid silver. The: 
warn the pub Sot the fact of Goods being Plated by th 
Patent Process offers no security for their QUALITY whatever. 
All goods made and sold by them bear the marks E. & Co. below 
a crown, and such only they ay nt. 

& Beene. 

oorgate-stree: 

Estimates, drawings and prices sent free. 


ATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
E. J. DENT cuapoctteliy bay often the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock ~y ¥ 
greatly increa to meet the y by at this 
a Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 eeree eac! 
ver ditto, 6 guineas each ; es’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent’s manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 















London. 











street, London, or of any of 7y Agents of the Becie y. 
The miums required his Office on pouns Lives are 
lower: than those of ons most of the: Old Established Offi 
Bonus was declared in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and 
the Aneioms | then mate to the Policies were on an average of the 
different Ages One per eH Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
Period when the Bolicy iders became entitled to participate 
in the Profits of the Socie 
olicies effected before Midsummer, 1846, will be entitled 
to participate in the Profits of the Society at the next division. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
No. » Grarcehaech-rest,, epden, for MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE on LIVE ENDOW MENTS. DEFERRED 
SUMS, IMMEDIATE and DEFERRED ANNUITI 

Enrolled under the Acts of Parl pamens relating i. F TRiendly 








ietie: 

The gratifying result of the ‘valuation of the liabilities and 
assets of the Institution made in November 1842, is exemplified 
in the following instances; exhibiting the profit assigned 
to Policies which had been in existence from one to seven 
years :— 





“| Equal toa 


P Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 
82, Strand ; '33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 


CHANDELIERS, LUSTRES, V ASE, 
GLASS of bg td description. — APSLE Y PEL- 
LATT & Co. Gute Pellatt & Green) beg to intimate that their 
illustrated CATALOGUE is now complete, and will ™! for- 
warded, postage Lf upon reesint of 24 postage stam 
rate lists of Table Glass, &c. Hall Lamps. Bracket mips. Se for 
India or Philosophical Glass. may be had, Ge, . n ap 
cation. Glass, China, a rthenware RE at Pthe 
Falcon Glass Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars, and Horse 
Bazaar, Baker-street. The Works may be seen in full operation 
every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 


Bz#?D FEATHERS 


Per lb. Per es 
IX seccsecccscesceeeeee 1 0| Best Forel Goose.. 4 ° 
Grey Goose.. 1 4) Best Irish 3008@.+-. 2 6 
Foreign ditto ... +1 8] Best Dantzic esccsccee 3 O 
arr ranted, ‘sweet and free —y dust. 
A List of every ddi ntaining weights, 
sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to HE. Ay ts 
Son ther Dressers and ding Manufacturers, 196, Toe. 
tonkes®- court-road, opposite the Chapel. 
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ECLINING YEARS.—It is usual to associate 
with that doubtful and delicate period of life when 
maturity is passed, an eppe pearance of thinly scattered hair or 
whitened locks. That this real Cafgurement 5 is not absolutely 
inevitable, (he numerous thick, as ssy ringlets of many long 
past the prime of life can testify. hat evena  geotingsenion to 
thinning or turning grey can comp! mw ¢ ecked by arti- 
ficial applications, is fly and satisfactorily proved by bun- 
dreds of testimonials of the most ng oe e character, from 
gentlemen of standing, who pave ate petted py s tmely 
cqgtentioe 9 of OLDRIDGE’S BA OF oN BIA. 
& A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COL UMBIA causes the 
Heir to curl sooneiteny. frees it from scurf, and stops it from 
falling off, and a few bottles generally restore it again; it also 
prevents greyases. —3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. per bottle. No other 
prices are gen 
Ask for LDRIDGE’S BALM, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, 


ndon 
Sold Ly all respectable Chemists, Perfumers, and Stationers. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, A WHITE POWDER FOR THE TEETH, 








The nert division of profits will be made in November 1847. 

The total number of Policies issued from the commencement 
of the Institution, in December 1835, to the 20th November last, 
was 5,551, and the annual pocome rf the Society at that date on 
existing pasurances, was £708! 5d. 

MEMBERS whose PREMIUMS ‘BECAME Dus on the it 


Copies of the last Report, and all other information, may be 
~ oe application at the Offices, or of any of the country 


‘April 18. 1846. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


JNCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
PATENT TILES, ‘and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
Ke pay at MINTON & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Biacktriars prides. 
ATT, PARKER & Co. Agents. 
The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in 
ice. 





B. An assortment of plain and or 1 door fi 


N.B. 
slabs. and tiles, for fire-places, &c. 








f the Choicest and most Recherche Ingredients of 
the Oriental tietbel; the leading requisites of cleantiness and effi- 
cacy being present in the highest possible degree. It bestows 
on the TEETH a pearl-like whiteness and frees them from tartar; 
imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the BREATH @ 
grateful yo and ts inestimable properties as an 
improver and be of the TeeTH and strengthener of the 
Gums, have obtained its omegtae by the Court and Royal 
Family of Great Britain, and the Sovereigns and Nobility, 
throughout Europe, while the general demand for it at once 
qneenaces, the favour in which it is universally held. Price 
per box 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, an Eastern Bo- 
TANICAL Discovery of surprising ooney | for sendatng the 
skin ah, a, and fair—hestowing a healthy roseate hue on the Com- 
plexion nd for eradicating all CU TANEOUS ERUPTIONS, 
biscoLonariOns and FRECKLES. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d, 
a) * It is either article to see that 
the’ word * “ROWL LAND’: Ae is on = 

ae | DL ‘at 20, HATTON-GARDEN, Lonpon, and by Che- 
mi: fore an 
All other articles vander the same names are FRAUDULENT 
IMITATIONS!! 








) ye BOXES, of high a. 4 

mncchoniom beautifully finished, playin 
airs, overtures, & AC atalenye of the Music, Faith the rin 
of the boxes, is 9 published, and may ad, ry on 

application, or will he sent post paid. if ithe for by a paid 
letter.—T. COX SAVORY & Co Idsmit &c. 47, Cornhill 
(seven doors from Gracechurch-street), London 


ETTSS PATENT BRANDY, Distillery, A 
Smithfield Bars, at 16s. per gallon in bulk, or 18s. in 
capsuled bottles, not less than two gallons. Single bottles, i = 
town and country. at 3s.; the capsules em * Betts 
Patent Brandy, 7. Smithfield Bars. * Exclusively used at 
goy on ST. THOMAS’S, and other Hospitals; and at the 
| SHESTER, BRISTOL, BRIGHTON, and other In- 
coo 


DRESSING- -CASES. — Fisner, 188, Strand. — 
A large STOCK of CASES, with the new and improved 
morticed partitions, which cannot possibly —~ y" joose ; war- 











UTLER' S COMPOUND CONCEN- 
TR DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of 
SARSAPARILLA, is the original of =e now numerous con- 
centrated reparations of the kind. essert-spoonful wf ity 
diluted with water, makes half a pint ot the te Compound 
tion, of the same crenstD one composition as that ordered ty 
the British Pharmacope 
Prepared and sold os pint bottles, 20s.; half-pints, 10s. 

quarter-pints, 5s. 6d., by Butler & Harding, Chemists, 4, hd 
side, corner of St. Paul's, London; and may obtained of 
A Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; likewise of Davenport & Stedman, 
*. Waters oorplace, opposite the e Post Office, Edinburgh; or 
through any res able 

. i No 4, C “heapside. _— of St. Paul's. 


THE DISCOVERY FOR THE NERVES.— 
Dr. J ga ay S PILLS. — This excellent and safe 
di ot only strengthens the NERVES to an un 








ranted to stand the tropical climate. go 

either lady's or gentleman's, may be purchased from 2/. to 500. 
Also, writing-desks, work-boxes, leather travelling-desks, and 
despatch boxes. S. F. has the best selection of the above in 
the trade; also an assortment of fancy articles, too numerous 





mount 


Annual 
Premium. 
of 
Premium 
paid with 
Interest. 
Total 
Addition, 
1845. 
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By order of the Board. 

PETER HARDY, Actuary. 
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to mention. Corner of Arundel-street. 
TOOTH 


ETCALFES NEW PATTERN 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Bru 
has the ant advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions ‘of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
ond patra inary manner, and _ is famous for the hairs not 
ing loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third art of the usual time, and incapable of giierine fe finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
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